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PREFACE 



In January ^977, the Human Resources Development Committle of the Board of Directors of *the 
Corporation for Public broadcasting (GPB) endoij|ed the formulation of the Task Force on Minorities in 
Public Broadcasting. The purpose of the Ta(ft PWce was "to assist the CPB Board of Directors in the 
develbpmeht of policies that will manmize the growth, development, employment, and participation of 
minorities in all aspects of public/broadcasting." 

This document, 4 Formula for Change, iS the result of 18 months of deliberations by the Minority Task 
Force in direct response to that charge. The report establishes a precedent It represents the first time a 
diversity of minority Americans have come to a consensus about the barriers to their full participati9n in 
public broadcasting and have attempted collectively to identify ways by which to overcome them. 

As Chairperson of the Minority Task Force, I am forwarding this report to the, Human Resources 
Development CommittecK of the CPl^ Board of Directors. However, because' of the significance of the 
findings and recommendalaons contaitied here, I hope that the report alsp w;ill reach a much larger 
audience. Additionally, I hope that ijiis document will provide the impetus necessary to encouragef the 
entire public broadcasting industry to fulfill its obligatio]m,to its many publics, particularly its minority 
publics. It is toward this end that the members of the Mimrity Task Force have laborecndiligently. I am 
particulai^ly grateful for t^eir^continued commitment to tm§ monumental effort 

I would also like to extend my appreciation to th6se persons who participated in the initial Task Force 
meetings and -provided informed discussion on special topics: CPB P^sident Henry ^Loomis; PBS 
President L^jrry Grossman; Thaddeus Garrett, former CPB Vice President.>f<Jir Human Resources 
Development; Ralph Rogers, former Chairperson of^ lie PBS Board; Donald Santarelli, ChsJJperson of the 
CPB Bosurd's Programming Committee; Don Quayle, former CPB Senior Vice President for Broadcast 
A^^ties; and Mary Anna*Dunn, Program Administrator in GPB's Management iSormaitioti Systems 
Department ' 

' * Sincerely, . 

■ : Gloria L Anderson, Ph.D. 

Chairperson, Minority Task Force 
^ Chairman, Human ^sources . 

' Develppment Committee, ' ■ 
CPB Board of Direptors ' ■* 
; , Vice Chairman, CPB Board of Directors 
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Task Force on Minorities in Public Broadcasting 
Washin^n, D.C. ^ ^ 

Novemt)€r-1978 



^Hum^n Resources - ' ' * ' 

Development Committee ' * */ 

CPB Boan} of Directors s ^ 

The Task, Force on Minorities in Public Broadcaisting present this report to the CPB Board of Directors' 
Human Resources Development Committee pursuant to it§ 18-month-long deliberations on the status of 
minorities in public broadcasting in the United States. Specifically, this report i» intended to provide you, V 
public broadcasting officials and employees, and the American public with a perspective of the industry as ' 
it affects the lives of this nation's ininoi^ty citizens. • ' . i ' 

^ This repert, A Formula For Change, is one of a series of reports on the problems'and progress of 
public broadcasting in addressing the particular needs of/women and racial/ethnic minorities. In May 
1974, the Advisory Pai?el on Essentials for Effective Minority Programming submitted to you its report, 
' as did the Task Force 6n Women in Public Broadcasting in October 1975. 

Each report examines the poli(g^ decisions, practices, and trends of the .three national organisations 
(CPB, NPR and PBS) which provide the primary leadership for^public television and radio. Collectively,* 
they cempripe the core of public broadcasting. These reviews have'fipcused on substantive issues, 
including the extent to which minorities and women are employed at all ^^vel8 of public broadcasting and 
are integrated into its policy-maldng operations, and the visibility and image of wdmen and minorities in > 
all public broadcast programming. 

After analyzing their respective findings, the two earlier CPB-commissioned advisory panels proposed 
diverse recommendations to the CPB Board, of Directors to eliminate the adverse effects of sucli 
situations as the undep-representation of minorities and women in the industiQr, stereo^roed portrayals of 
these groups in public broadcast programming, and the lack of quality programming Viirected- toward 
meeting the diverse needs and interests of minorities and women*. * 

In carrying out a myria<il of tasks and activities relative to its mandate, the Minority Task Force 
increasingly became aware of the fact that many, if not most, of the substantive recommendations of the 
t:wo aforementioned advisory panels have not been implemented. If the industry is to carry out its purpose 
as stated by Congress and respond to the recommendations of the 1967 Carnegie Commission report, then 
a commitment to constructive action and follow-up is imperative. Without such a comnfitment, puBlic 
broadcasting cannot be considered seriously as a real and viable jEilterhative to commercial broadcasting. 

This report has been prepared in the spirit of the earlier advisory panel reports and in keeping with the 
specific mandate this Task Force received from the Human Resources Development Committee of the 
CPB Board of Directors in January 1977, It is hoped that this American public will find this report helpful 
in undentanding how the public broadcasting industry operates and in moving it closer to ks intended 
purpose. . 

- ' ■ • ' . 

Sincerely, 

Members of the Task Force gn 
Minorities in Public Broadcasting 
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In 1967/ the Congpress of the United States passe^J&e Public "Broadcasting Act, amending the 
Communications Act of 1934. It -was the- Public Broadcasting Act whic|i led to the creation of the 
^Corporation for Public Broadcasting (flPB), and iufhorized public subsidy for the development and 
expansion of a system that was then widely jrefeftred tx) as "educational broadcasting." ^ 

Ten years later, in 1977, 28 multi-ethnic members of a CPB-sponsored Task Force on Minorities in PublicV 
Broadcasting set out to determine how well that system— by then known as public broadcasting— has met ^ 
• and is^mgetirig the infonnatibnal 'and educational needs and interests of Blacks, Asians, Latinos and 
Native ^American citizens. 

After 18 iponths of study aftd. 11 years after Jiie taxpayer subsidy began, the Task Force must conclude 

that the public broadcast system is asleep at the transmitter. 

Programming is the product The'bottoA line is that national minority programifiing (that is, 
programining which Ts by and about minoriues) is seriously lieficient the burial site of research and 
development (R&D) grants is disproportionatc^ly filled with scripts for minprity programs that, according 
to the CPB Television Activities Department staff, "just ^ran not good enough." 

During the past two years, CPB fias funded 27 midWrty R&D ^nts, and nine' minority pilots. 
Production of one minority series— W%re You There?— \b finally under way after a four-year dispute. This 
is despite the fact that the project'received strong support from the CPB Boar<l,of Directors. 
/ Since its inception in 1974, the Public Broadcasting Service's ((PBS) Station Program Cooperative (SPC) 
has had 811 program offerings submitted for funding by local public television stations. Of this nuiAter, 
87 (of 10 per cent) were minority (multicultural) programs. Only 18 (or 7 per cent) of Uie 147 progi^s 
finally sel«:t^ through the SPC for cAinage on PBS were minority programs. At the present time, only 
i * one SP(>Jpanded minoritjr progAm serie#— 5ZacA: Perspeciive on the fews^-is carried by public television, 
► and that'show was purchased by only 77 bf a possible 276 stations. A "typical" episode ofthis program is 
carried by \kss than half (46.5 per cent) of the public television stations, according to the February 1, 1978 
. ^ - ^ PBS Station Carriage Report, " , ^ , 

National Public Radio's <NPR) track re<*drd with respect to minority programming is just as appalling as 
^* thit of PBS. In fisofl^^ear J975, NPR distributed 61.4 hours of original minority program hours; the 

production cdstsj^oj which were approximately $66,098-H)r only 4.2 per cent of the totaP NPR' program- 
ming budget fcfr that year. Twp yeaJrs later, in fiscal yeaf 1977, only 70 hours "of the 1,600.6 hours of 
programming distributed by NPR (4.7 per cent) were devoted to programs by or about racial and ethnic 
minorities.' ^ ^' 

* The scarcity f>f mjiiority programs can he attributed directly to the insufficient number of minorities ' 
employed in public broadcasting, particulairly in decision-making positions, . 

It is reported tljat 51 per ceiit (or 94 of 184) of the public radio licensees and 16 per cent (26 of 160) of the 
public television licensees have no minority employees. A review of the licensees' top three job categories 
(officials, managers and professionals) shows that 59 pef cent (or 108) of the 184 public radiq licensees and 
33 per cent (52) of the 160 public television licensees have nb minority staff at.these levels. Additionally, 
few public broadcast licensees have the representation of minorities that might reasonably be expected if 
th^re were effective enforcement of the various non-discrimination laws that apply to* public broadcasting. 

Only one of the 15 primary decision-makers* in the^three national public broadcast organizations— CPB, 
NPR and PBS— is a;minori^.^is one minority is the-General Counsel at NPR. The situation is similar at 
the local station level. Only 16 of 583 total key decision-makers (for exwnple, (Seneral Mfinager or Station « , 
Manager) in public television stations (2.7 per cent) are minorities. Eighteen of 328 total key decision-( 
makers in public racjio stations (5.5, per cent) are, minorities. la contrasi minorities comprise 42.7 per cent ^ 
(59 of 138) of the persons holding office/clerical p6sitions iat tiie three national orgf^nizations, and 26.2 per 
cent (437 of 1,662) of those in such positions at the local stations. 

The reconl ajso indicates ^at few minorities are empl^^ 
ms^g positions. For example, of the 26 major programming decision-makers (officials and tnaqagers) at 
NPR, PBS, and in CPB's television and Radio Activities Departments, only one.(at NPR)> a minority. In 
contr^t, lilUnorities al^;<^re^represented in the office/clerical job categories in the programming 
.. ■ . . . • ^ ■ .. ' . . • ■. ■. . i, 

; ■ ^ ' ■ ^ • . . 

.* Priinary dedsionrinaken are defined here u penons holdintr such posttioiu President, Executive/Senior Vice President^ 



departments of the three national organizations. Minorities represent 40 per cent (10 of 25) oHhe persons 
holding positions in this category at the natioilal level Of the 124 public television program managers and 
the 81 'public radio program managers^, "only one (.8 per Vent) and fiv«* (6 per cent), respectively, are 
minority grctup members/ ; ' ' . . - 

Frequeptly, public broadicast managers declare that there are fSw or no experienced minorities j^rho 
coul^ assume jobs, particularly decisidfrinaking jobs, in the Industry. Just as frequently, these managers 
believe that training programs are the only Ineans by which minorities can or should enter the industry. 
Reality indicates, however, tJlat these are lame excuses which have>too often and too long been thrujt 
upon minority wojrkers. There are not 'only experienced minorities already workinjg,^in the public 
broadcasting industry who are prime candidates for decision-making jobs, but also experienced minorities 
. in.relate^ fields who couia readily enter the industry— if they were given an opportunity to dg s(^ 

Added to this lack of minority participation in public broadcasting is the fal;;t that there are few 
minority-controlled public broadcast stations in the United States. Only 18 of the 471 stations (195 radio 
and 276 television) are controlled by minorities. Eleven of these 18 minority-controlled public broadcast 
stations (four radio and sevenitelevision) are loc^te^ outside the continental United States (for example, 
^ Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). This means that only six of the 10 minority- 
controlled public radio stations and only one eight minority controlled public televisiontStations are 
located wiUiin the continental United States. The lone minority-controlled public television station located 
* in the continental IJnited States is WE?Y*TV, licensed to the Atlanta, Gegrgia, School District, which 
cuirenXW has a Black tnajority.on its board of education. ' 

To complete what appears to pe a vicious cycle designed to extlude minorities from public broadcasting 
is the fa£t that prospective minority licensees, as well as minorities already operating public broadcast 
s^tions^CTicounter numerous difficulties in obtaining funds from the traditional sources of broadcast 
station* siippdrt For example, the U.3. 'Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's Educational 
Broadcasting Facilities^ Program, which awards * grants for the start-up, continued expansion and 
improvement of public broadcast stations, awarde<iL$H8'24 million to local stations between 1963 an(!l976. 
Of this aq)Dunt, less than $2.8 million (.Tper cent) was awarded to minority-controlled public^ broadcast 
stajtions. ^ ^ ^r^ • v , v 

Th^nformatipnal, cultural and edu(4tionavE(enefiis and opportunities which should flow from the 
taxpayer-supported public broadcasting Wstem are so slight as to be insignificant insofair as minorities 
are concerned. An appropriate analogy as regards minorities in public broadcasting is that 1;^ey are still 
being sent to the back ort^e bus. They are stilL drinking from segregated water fountains. They are still 
nonentities. x ^ ' . 

The fmdings'in this report would suggest that any serious Asian, Latino, Native American, or Black 
actors, managers, producers, directors, and writei^ interested in making a career in public broadcasting 
would be well advised to keep their rent loWf • ■ \ . 

The scenario would not^e so dismal for minoritiesf ho>ye ver, if the publi<^ broadcast industry were aloiie 
in negating the minority preselice and fhe positive aspects of the lives and cultures of the diverse racial 
and ethnic minorities in Ainerica. However, finding no place set for them at the commercial br^adcasti^' 
. table, minorMes havec^iscovered that they must look furifeer than public broadcasting to find a place at 
all. . • : : • . • ^ ^ ; - ^ ■ ■ ■ 

The ills which plague public ^^adcasting in particular, and the media in general, mirror tho^se 
confrf^nting the larger society. • ' ' » . ' * 

Over the years, this'ilation has^ sought^to remedy— sometimes boldly, somefiijies l^aphazardly — the 
plight of its minority citizens.. Yet,, the fact remains. Native Americans^ Latinos, Asian and Black 
Americans are still regarded as second-class citizens, regardless of the fact Chat scores of minorities may 
manage somehow to slip through the Screens of opportunity and achieve sothe modicum of success. 
National polls repeatedly indicate that .the majority population believes the federal government has 
"^ne- enough to help mino^ti^s catch up. As a result,, white Americans no longer are, pricked by conscience 
to implore their government to dQ more. And the cause of civil rights for minority Americans has long 
since ceased to be a newsworthy event The current recession, coupled with an inflationary spiral, pits 
m&orities and hon-minoritiesfegainst one another as never before. While non-minorities attempt to hold 
fast to whait they^ve alwkys had by birthright, minorities are still living in the shadow of that life, rather 
than m the substance. ' > 

• What will tomorrow bring? . ' ^ , . 

' Heretofore; we have begun, continued and hesitated. We have progressed. We hav^ failed. We must 
nQw accept the tasks still ahead, and we must begin anew. We must begin anew our hope for a l^^Ugjp^and 
brighter-tomorrow. And, we mustMfen anew our struggle in search of that tomorrow— uncertain though 
it may be. Without hope for the ftmme, we cannot begin to <M)ntemplate and act on our realizable dreams. 
Justus racial prejudice ^d discrimmation have long ^fmeated the ranks of American society, so too have 
«pathy, cynicism, inaction and'insensitavity taken their toll on many of this nation's citizens— minority and 
^on-minority alike. ■ * , . -j^^- : 

Qf ten^ those who have "made iV* jn society biecome tQO complacent o^^mfortable in their positions and 
ridb themselves. They cater to the 4)oot8trap theory and"adopt the attitude ^at, "I made it through hard 



work and perservtfrance. Why can't "they" do the sameY" . • 

Sitting aloft in our remote ivorj to\vers, some of us falsely believe that we are able to remove ourselves 
from "their" problems of unemployment, unieqiial education, pocJr housing and inadequate Ij^rtth care. 
Submerged^ in a spurious bense of security, we feel ourselves mcapable of being j^fected^^ither 
^ positively ojr negatively— by these "other people's" pi^blems, by these "other people^s** dreams^ hopes and 
' aspirations, ; . X 

.. Many persons attribute the current suspension bf progress among mlnprities to the loss of^eaders who 
were able to Appeal to the moral conscience "of America. Without questio^, the loss' of these leaders has 
had its-adverse effects. But, then^ so have confusion and what CarlsH6"wan has rejfejreii to afi "a timid 
willingness.. .to embrace disillusionment." . . " / 

We are now in a. period when protest, like conscience, is in short supply. The eraof Camelot has come to 
an end. It is a new day. Thode who linger on the scene quietly wait for and anticipate the coming ^of 
another Messiah. However, like the two paupers waiting for Godot,»the Messiah may not come. 
If not now, when? - ' d . . - ' ' 

Minorities in this countiy need tO form ^ mul^^nic 'version of "Black Protest.';^ They must build 
coalitiona not based on conscience necessarily, bimaround mutual needs, interests and "problems, l^y 
mudt develop new resolve in'order to regain the momentum and the progress of the 1^'s. Tne politicsJof 
protest must be transformed into cons^ctive action, Minorities themselves must make their 6v/n place in 
public broadcasting, just as they must make their own place in the larger society. " ^ 

This Task Forpe is an example ofs the types of coalitions the diversity of racial and ethflic minprities in 
this country can develop jx) id^ntifitf and seek to resolve mutual problems cplle^tively, rather th^^in 
isolation. The responsibilities of thc^Task Force members^o nPt endJiiere, however. Each memberjibs 
committal himself or herself to the tasks still ahead. That responsibility requires each Task^^m'ce 
ifiember te share this report with friends, neighbors and colleagues and to develop strategies to insure 
that minorities can and do make thejr own place at the public 4)roadcasting tslble. ThCfindings and 
recommendations which follow should help to achieve that goal. ^ 



A SUMMARY OF THE KEY FINDINGS Ol^HE 
, . TASK FORCE STUDY/ 



POUCY , . 

1. jThe first "Carnegie Commission I/' iiv its 1967 recommendations, failed to refer specifjcalljt'^ the 
responsibility of public Broadcasting to addreds the needs of minorities. Those reconimendatlonsT* 
subsequently served ^afe the basis for designing, the current public brpadcast structure' Similarly, the 
Congres^ of the United States neglected lo make specific reference to the concerns, needs apd interests of 
minorities in writing the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. 

2. Few minorities serve as members of the Boards of Directors of the three national public 
broadcasting^orjjaniza'tions. At present, three of the 15 CPB Board membenr(20 per cent| are minorities, 
ivhile three 'o'f.^ 25 NPR Board members (12 per cent) and four of the 52 PBS Board members J(8"per 
cent) are minorities. ' - 

3. The lowest level of -Idihority participation on public radio and television station boalrds was found 
among stations Ucen^||^, universities— :6.4 per cent (56 of 869) persons and 8/1 ^r cent (45 of 554 
persons)— respectilifjP'^ / ♦ , 

4. The Highest level of mi|^|l||participation on public television and radioj|station, boards was found 
among local licensees (for exampjaAtations licensed to school districts or boanis of education)— 16.5 per 
cent (22 of 113 persons) and 14.4 j^^ent (29 of 119 persons)— respectively. 

. Pub^ radio, and television station bo^ds whose members are a combination of governmental (for 
ex^Mplff StBLt^t county, city or school district) appointo^^ and ot;(ier selectees have the least minority 
repi^ntatio^ per cent (or 2 of 41 persons) and 6 per cent (16 of 229 persons), respectively. 

6. from ite inception in 1967 until 1S^3, CPB had no clearly-defined policies relating to minorities. Since 
1,973; thenre have kma^ at least 22 policy resolutions passed by the CPB Board of Directors relating to 
minorities and/or women in publid broadcastiiig. ' ^ f • :' . 

7*. Th^ recommendations of the Advisory Panel on Essentials for Effective Minority Programming and 
the Task Forqe on Women in Public Broadcastin^have not been implemented t(^ any^ appreciable degree 
by GP6 management. . * > , 

8. The la(^k of implementation of previous CPB advisory panel recoinmendatipns has been due, in part, 
to the fact that the CPB Board of Directors has not fully exercised its pow^ of oversight and review^ 
TKis shortcoming has precluded a greater probability of CPB accountability for compliance and 
responsiveness. Despite this fact, CPB has attempted to do more than either NPR or PBS to improve the 
status of minorities in public broadcasting. , , 

9. Current plans for th|& satellite interconnection, a new means of distributing public radio and 
television programs to local stations, do not provide for minority access to the public broadcast system. 

10. Cdnfusion about equal employment 6pj)ortunity (EEO) enforcement and compliance abounds in the 
public broadcast industiy. As a result, there has been limited constructive action by local and national 
public broadcast entities to c&mply with applicable nondiscrimination and -EEO laws. 

■ ^ ' ■ " "•* . ■ ' ' 

EMPLOYMENT 

11. Of the 10,865 full-time *publip broadcast employees, 1,^ (14.1 per oent) are minorities. Minoi^ities 
represent 14 per cent (1,178 . of 8,486) of the pubKq. tielevision eihployees; 13 per cent (233 of 1,855) of the 
public radio employees; and 24 per cent (128 of 524) of the national public broadcast organizations' 
employees. ^ ^ 

12. The current Federal Comitiunications Commission (FCC) Form 395 employmenjLireporting systK — 
which is used by CPB, NPR and PBS^is inadequate and results in data which are^ misleading. By 
Importing only job categories (for example, officials and managers, professionals, technicals and cleri<^I), 
the form provides little indication as to the specific job titles and, more important, the job responsibilities 
of employees within the aforementioned categories. ' 

13. Many CPB refifts submitted to Congress and other governmental bodies present industry 
employment data,l>artiGularly those data pertaining to minority employment lievels, in totaF percentages 

* without also presenting numerical data or depcurtmental designations. This reporting method distorts the^ 
actual representation of minorities at various employment levels^ 

14. Although minority and non-minority male public" broadcasting employees responding to a Task Force 
questidiuiaire had- approximately equal job classifications (for example, professional jobs), the salary 
range for the htter group was^ significantly higher. While non-minorify males earned approximately 
$15,000 to $17,000 Annually, minority m&jes efur^ed about $13,000 to $15,000 per-year. 

15. Compared to other public broadcast employees, minority fepiales had tbe lowest salary* levels— 
approx^hately $7,000 to $9,000 annually— adcbrdiiig to responses to a Task Force employment question- 




JOB TRAINING PROGRAl^ 

16» Station-based training programs* are mora accessible and more widely utilized than are GPB- 
sponsored. training progranis, acc6i;dihg'to 62 public <:broadcast station thahag'ers (40 television and 22 

* radio) responding^ to a Task Force questionnaire. Nearly 72.6 per cent (45) of the 62 stations incltide(|^in 
this study have staff training programs. Of tfiis number, 48.4 per cent (30)iiave their own staff trainmg 

^^rograms, 41.9 per cent (26) have CPB minority training programd» and 29 pe^ cent (18) have CPB women's 
^ training programs. Only 4.8 per cent (3) have foundatipn-funded training programs. 

17. All CPB-sponsored training pirograms (minority,^ women's and in-servi^^^ 

local station employees responding to a Task Force questionnaire than were station-based training ' ^ ^ 
progrkms. Of the 2,025 employees responding, 32.4 per cent (656) acknowledged that CPB woman's 

* training;programs were helpful, with 31.5 per cent (638) rating CPB nunority training programs helpful. 
CPB iii-servke training programs were rated helpful by 29.6 per cent (599y of all employees responding. 
Station^baled programs were rated helpful, by 25.7 per cent (506) 6f the employees responding^ 

18. 0£ every three trainmg grant proposals CPB receives from the stations, two 'are considered to have 
. merit by the review committee, but only one can be funded. 

19. Station managers responding to a Task ^orce questionnaire indicated that they believe minority 
training programs have a positive^ effect on the career development of minorities. Forty of the 62 
managers (66.7 per cent) said such programs have a ''somew(iat positive" to "very positive" effect, while . 

^ only four (6.7 per cent) said they have "little or no effect." 

20. Minorities and women, particularly minority women, are less likely to participate in technical 
training than are n'on-minority males. Approximately 26 per cent of the minorities (12 of 46 persons) 
responding to a Task Force questionnaire and 11 per cent of the minority females (2 of 18 persons) had 
participated in technical training/ while 45 per cent of the non-minority females (9 of 42) participating in 
training had done so. , ' * • - 

Of the. 69* former trainees responding to the CPB Minority Training Grant evaluation questionnaire, 
39 had com{)1eted their training programs. Of these 39 trainees,*'14 (36 percent) were female and 25 (64 per 
cent) were mate. ' , ./ 

22. About 78 per cent (54yof the 69 former CPB Minority Training Grant trainees responding to the Task ^> 
Force questionnaire are currently working full-time in broadcasting or broadcast-related jobs. Of thfe 38 \ 

* persons working in broadcasting, 30 are working in public broadcasting. ^ ^ 

23. Approximately 80 per cent of the former trainees working ih public broadcasting {ii of 30) are 
working at the station at which they were trained. ■ ^ , ■ 

24. The knowledge and the experience of the Task Force members clearly show that nrost minori^ 
persons working in, iLnd/Or desiring to enter, pubjic broadcasting do not have adequate information about 

. the industry. This fact is substantiated by repeated testimony during the four^national, public forums 
conducted by the Task Force. T^is finding does not preclude the fact that there are experienced minorities p 
in related fields who could enter public broadcast positions, whether as permanent employees or as 
training grantees. 

PROGRAMMING 

25. The "typical" minority program is carried by ^6.8'ter cent pf the public televisiwi stations. 
^ 26. In fiscal year 1977, minority series constituted 9.4 per cent of the total television series funded by 
GPB ($563,*624 of $5,873,040). 

27. Tb0 budget for specialized audience programming represented 6.4 per c6nt of the planned NPR 
programing budget for fiscal year 1977 ($171,158 of the $2,668,000 t6tal program division budget less 
Engnneerihg). In that same year, ot\ly 3.1 pei* cent^f the budget was actually allocated for specialized 
audience programming ($86,833 of $2,769,693). ' ' / C 

/28. About 48.6 per cent of the 40 poiblic televisiion station managers responding to the task Force 
management questionnaire said they each spend less than $5»000 annually for national minori^^ 
programming. . • 

29. Of the 22 public radio station managers responding to the Task Force management questionnaire, 
47.4 per cent (9) indiicated that they each spend l^ss than $l,000-per-year for national minority 
programming. . ' ^ ' * 

30. Only 71.5 hours (4.63 per cent) of the 1,543 hours of piiblic radio programming broadcast by the 12 
NPR af filiates duringjhe Task Force survey week were minority programs. 

31. The bulk of minority programtrting. broadcast ^ the 12 NPR affiliates during the survey week (23 
hour^ ^as music. This represented 32 pier cent of the 71.5 hours of minority programming broadcast by 
the 12 public radio stations during the Task Force survey week. ^ 

32. *nie smallest percentage of minority programs broadcast by the 12 public radio stations duringfke 
survey week occurired inlthe public^affairs pat^ory-r^5 hours (13.2 per cent). 

• 33. Of the 40 public television station managers retjponding to the Task Force management question- 
' naire^ 79.5 per cent (32) indicated that there are no monies sp^iflcally earmarked for^promoting local 
minority programs. . ' ^ . . / 



34. Approximately 86.4 per cent (19) of the*22 public radio station managers rei^nding tp the Task. 
Force management questionnaire said there are. no, f tmds specifically earmarked for promoting local 
miiM^rity programs. * , 

35: About 17.5 per cc^nt (7) of the public television station managers and 31.8 per cent (7) of the public 
radio station managers responding to the Task Force management questionnaire ^dicated that they do 
• not promote general audience ph)gramming among minorities. 

36. The CPB Television Activities Department does not have a written review process for evaluating 
.public television proposals based on specific, predefined criteria. - 

MINORITY CONTROL . ^ ^ ^ . 

37. One-half (four) of the minority-controlled public television stations (KGTF in Guam, WETV in 
Atlanta, and KHET and KMEB^ in Hawaii) haye^chief executive officers who are not ;ninority group 

' members. ' , i ^ . ... * 

'fe. Two of the 10 minority-controlled public radio stations (KOTZ in Alaska arid KTDB in Nej/ Mexico) 
have chief executive officers who are non-minorities. • / 

39. One-fifth (two) of the 10 minority-controlled public radio stations (KOTZ in Alaska^aiid WABE in 
Atlanta) have chief programming officers who are non-minorities. 

40. * In passing a resolution on September 14, 1977> **Increasing Nfmonty or Predominately Minority- 
Controlled Radio ^nd Television Lic^nsees,'^ the CPB Board of Directors failed to sf^ecifically earmark 
funds for any of the activities suggested. , 

41. The formula'^by which CPB awards **incentive'' grants to public television licensees — according to 
the station's percentage of non-federal financial support (NFFS) in relation to total industry NFFS 
money — adversely impacts uponjstations lacking a firm and broad base of financial support (for example, 
minority-contirolled stations whose 4iarget audiences m^y not be able"to make financial contributions to 
support station activities). . , : ' . 

< 42. The lack of flexibility in terms of^what'constitutes in-kind matches under the Educational 
Broadcasting Faciliti^ Trogr:fem of the u!s. -Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
adversely affects prosjy^tive minority licensees. 

43. Ortain policies and practices of the Federal Communications Clommission — forexample, the manner 
in which this body reserves^ the spectrum for noncommercial broadcasting stations, its exemption of state 
authority/educational networks frpm the n)ultiple ownership rule, and its failure to develop a table of 
channel assignments for the'FM radio band— are detrimental to the establishment of minority controlled 
public broadcast stations. . 

AUDIENCE RESEABCH . 

44. The station managers responding to a Task Force questionnaire indicated that minonty participation 
in minority program planning or production j^nks third in priority after 1) staff input and^) local research 
efforts have been made. ^ 

^ 45. The c\urrent data from existing* audience rating 'services are- marred by inaccuracies attributable to 
the under-representation.of minorities in the research sample. 

y 46. Public biroadcast station managers either do not use or irregularly use audience ratings in making 
^programming decisions,, according to responses td a Task Force questionnaire. Forty-eight (77.4 ()er cent) 
of the 62 station managers gave this response. ' r 



^ A SUMMARY OF KEY RECOMMENDATIONS - ^ 
. OF THE TASK ^^^CE S'HJDY 

P€»UCY« '"'^ ' . 

^ The Task Force recommeiMto th&t ♦ 

^ L Congress provide loiigj^ge funding to public broadcasting, contingent upon the industry's 
consistent demonstration of signi^cant progress toward equitable minority hiring, placement and 
programming practices. Semi-annual review, as well as annual oversight and reporting, shall be required 
to substantiate that progress. ^ 

' 2. The Congress ^f^ifHcally address the concerns, needs and interests of minorities in its amendments 
to existing public broadcasting legislatioh and in drafting new legislation. ^ 

^ 3. The Carnegie Comihission II give priority consideration to the specific i^quirements and needs of 
minorities in the entire public broadcasting system* and that it weigh all its Yecommendations relative tp 
^ their potential impact on minorities. ^ , , 

4. The comifesiti^i^f the CPB Boarf of Directors include the diversity of minorities in the United 
States. CPB should urge the President of the United States to appoint CPB Board members accordingly. 
The NPR and PJB^oards should also reflect this diversity of minorities^ ^ 

5. The Boacdd of the thi^e national organizations (CPB, NPR, and PBS) periodically! monitor and 
evaluate the performance of their respective management staffs tc^ insure that policy recdmmendations 
made by the Boards of Directors are implemented. ' ^ * - . 

6. CPB establish an Bf^tial Employment Opportunity Office within the Human Resources Deyelo^ment 
VDepartment « \ # " • , \ * 

7; These advisory committees should represent citizens at large and should include th^ diversity of 
minorities in the United Spfes. 
*S. CPB place a higherj>nbrity on the development of minority-controlled public broadcast fadlitie^. 

9, CPB, NPR, and PBS Boards develop comprehensive policies on the hiring smd utilization tselection 
and placement) of minority itaff at adl job levels and in all departments of their rebpective.organizations. 

10. CPB Commmaity sirvice Grants to stations/licensees be awarded only itfter equal employment 
opportunity (EEC) ^rformp »/ ' ? 

11. ^ NPJl, m its anqaal r^uast for fi^ds frbnfi CPB, provide an accurate accounting from the CPB Radio 
Activities Department as to past and proposed fiscal year use of its funds aad their impact on specific, 
definable minority prognAns that have met and will meet the needs, values, sensitivities ^afid concerns of 
minorities. ' ^ ^ , 

12. The CPB Board immediately establish a priority budget item which provides funds to lease by 3u\y^ 
1979, a satellite transponder to be used softly for the distribution of minority programs to stations and to^ 
be ^ntrolled by a cross*section of minority people. 

13. The.PBS'Transponder Allocation* Committee rdVise its election/appointment proksedures-to insure the 
Ihainten^nce ^ adequate minority repi^sentation. I i 

14. The composition of the local stations' boards qf directors, include the diversity hi minoritie^un the 
respective stktion's area of brQi^cast , ^ 

15. I^cienseea develop ^d use a stanoardized written policy for the recruitment and selection of persons 
to serve on boards of dii^ectors and/or citizens' advisory committees. . 

16. The rcC strengthen and expand its enforcement programs and staff. Its EEO policies for all 
licensed should be stated deflnitively. In addition, the FCC should make clear to all broadcast stations 
thl^it or other governmental bodies ^th enforcement powers will take immediate action in the event of 
a|)y station's failure to comply with applicable EEO regulations.' I ' 

.11. Monies budgeted spedfic^ly for minority programming not only be allocated] bjiit also be used for 
that purpose by all broadcast and broadcastrrelated agencies, /j 
V. 18. The present inquiries into additional or alternative fundmg mechai^ms for public broadcasting be 
iBtensified, and that Congress then mandate new funding soi^rces which guarantee pquitable minority 
^ ^i^presentation tiiroughout the system. . ^ , !i i " 

' f ' , ^> _ . \ 

EBIPLOYMENT - 

19. More minorities b(e hired and placed in positions of greater responsibility in public l>roadcasting (for 
Example, managerial and supervisory positions). - ' ^ 

20. Announcements of job vacancies ai)dHMw projects to wnich employee^ transfers are possible be 
circulated routinely within the stations, tradl^f^igrsand ethnic4)riented me<&a. This lyould help decrease 
some of llie influence of the so^IIed "old boy" network and thlft "contact" system, which often work to 
the disadvantage of minorities, espedally minority women. 



^ 2i. All prcTgnuns developed to hire, upgrade and improve the, skills of persons, especially mindrities^ in 
publk bdN)adca8ting n^ake special provisions for minority » ^ 

22. Public broadcast orgi^izations not consider training programs as the. only means by which 
minorities ma]^ be placed in management positions. ^ « > . 

23. the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) Kave primary responsibiUty for civil 
rightfi enforcement.anc^that GPB fpondUct pre-award reviews prior to distributing any monies to licensees 
|nd other recipients. Enforcepient should include withholding C!ommunit}b Service. Grants, HEW facility 
<grant funds, GPBi^pecial pnqects funds or federal funds of any kind to> any licensee which is not in 
coippiimce as prescril^ by the.SecretafjF^^^ ' <» 

24. GPB, HEW or any other govemftient agency which may be given EEO enforcement responsibility as 
part of it3 ongoing activitiies review station policies related to-affirmative action, ^employment, training, 
upward mobility and the use of minority vendors. / 

25. The existing FG^ JForm 395'jQb catefeorieff' be modified to include specific jpb titles in order ^to 
generate information about the administrative levels of responsibility of public broadcast employees. 

26. All licensees, iregardless of siz^, as well as part-time station staff,. be included in the FGC's EEO 
reporting system, and in GPB's employment reporting picocess. 

27. In future public broadcast reports to gowpmental. or^dministrative* bodies, all data regarding 
eniplj)£|j;ugTit levels of public broadcast employeSPparticularly of minority employees, be presented with 
Supporting, numbers and departmental designations. 

JOBTRAININQ^PROGRAMS \ 

28. GPB increase its . fmancial support Jpi: . training programs. ' 

29. Public broadcasting seek and obtain new sources of funding to support training programs. , . " 
80. A priority be placed oj\ training minorities,' especially minority women, for all technical/engineering 

ppsitions in the public Broadcasting industry. Licensees eligible for CPS funds should be encouraged to 
a^ply for trainin'g grants for minorities, and especially minority women, in these areas, but should not 
' lirhit their efforts to hire and upgrade the status of minorities to these grants. 

31^ Further analysis of station based training programs be conducted and the development of model ^ 
local training programs be investigated. 

32. Public broadc^ting orientation Sessions, which explain industry-wide practices and procedures, 
become an integral part of the Minority and Women's Training Grarits Programs. ' 

33.. The GPB Office pf Training and Development pl|n an4 implement public broadcasting career ' 

awareness sessions. . ' 
• .. 

PROGRAMMING 

^ 34'. GPB, NPR and PBS; obtain adequate* representation of mmprities m all programming decision- 
making positions which affect acquisition, scheduling, promotioh^cfeyelopment, and research. . 

35. Further research be conducted to determine t^e composition ofnJie progn^mming decision-makers of 
lo^al and regional radio and television organizations to insure adequate minority representation. (Program 
d^ion-mak^ are defined as officials and managers in NPR and PBS prograinming ^nd scheduling 
•4)^partments;j^ in GPB's Television and Radio Activities Depa^tnoents, as well as in the ^search offices 
of ail three organizations.) , 

36. GPEand PBS allocate specific funds for minority television series and other program^ development 
efforts. These funds should equal at least the percentiige of minorities in the national population (17 per 
cent). ' , 

37. GPB allocate i^atching funds to provide for the acquisition, development, and production of minority 
programming through-the PBS Station Program Cooperative (SPQ. ' ' \ , 

38. Additional 'funds b<^ allocated f6r minority radio programming at NPR.v 

39. GPB, NPR and PBSj|i|bure that the percentage of minority progratnmihg distributed on a national 
basis is at l^t equal to the percentage of minorities in the U.S. population according to the 1975 GensMs 
updiate. ' * . f " * ' ^* 

40. GPB, NPR anid PBS seek(out and fuUy utilize the resoiurces of a growing pool of minority directors, 
producers,* iscript Writers and researchers in this country for both minority and general audience 
programming. • 

41. The'^three national public broadcasting organizations ^monitor local and national pepgram produc- 
tions to insure that minorities are adequately represented on both minority and general audience program 
staffs. ^ ^ . ^ * ' 

42. GPB., NPR and PBS allocate specific funds for the promotion of minority proems in minority and 
hon-minority communities alike. , 

43. GPB» NPR and PBS allocate specific funds tapromote genera] audience progpms among minorities. 



* A4 defui«d in this study, "adequatif" representation of minorities is a propoition equal to the percentage of minorities in the national 
population (17 per tent). . ' ' 



44. CPB, NPR and PBS immedjat&lyldevisea "Stafyardized Proposal Iteview Procesa" (SPRP) tasolicit,' 
obtain, process and develop minority '^d gei^ral audiepce prograin proposals. This review process should 
state definitive pvoposaT ^valuation criteria andt tijfn^t^les for proposal submission and in-house 
processing. ^ ' V 

45*. NPR more>fu11y 4^tilizelts. ]piepiurt^ Spedalized^udl^ce Programs to obtain a percentage of 
NPR minority pi^bgramimixig that is at least equal to. the percentage of minorities in the U.S. population 
according t^thQ!i^5Cen5US^tep<i%te. . T 

46. PBS, mai&e^ent encourage the production of minority programming 'by purchasing and airing 
such programs, .wh4ibejr th^tigh tiie SPC process or through a separate mechanism funded i)y CPB. 

47. The CPB television Activities Depairtment develop a procedure to establish and maintain communi- 
cations with jndei)endent producers, espie^ll^'those who are minorities. This ongpin^ dialogue could 
provide, information ^bout fuiidfog priorities, and could become a:-propQsal evaluation mechanism for v 
feedback on rejected proposi^. ^ • , : 

48. The CPB Board of Dilators immediately establish a priority bqdget item which prpvides funds to 
lease by July 1979 a satellite -transponder to be used solely for the distribution of minority programs to 
stations. The management of this transponder should be QQntrolled by a cross-sectiofi qf miabrity people. 

49. Specific monies be allocated for the acquisition and productidn of 1oc!eiI> and nalfonal minority 
prograhiming (inc^luding public affairs, jflrama, document^es and music) at all public radi^and television 
stations. . • 

50. Specific monies at local public television anc^, radio, stations be allocated to promote minority 
programming among minority and non*minority audiences aKke. 

51. All public. television and radio stations obtain^an adequate representation of minorities^n all- 
program decision-making areas affecting acquisition, scheduling, promotion, development and research, 
especially in broadcast markets Vith 20 per cent or more miitority popula^ons. (Program^ decision-makers 
€ure defined as General Managers and Program Managers.) " / 

52. Minority programming be included in prime time (7 p.m. - 11 p.m.) as well as in fririfee time periods. 

53. Local public radio and television stations set aside monies from the promotion budget to promote 
general audience programming an^ong minorities, i- 

54: The concept of minority programming not be abandoned either nationally or locally. 

MINORITY CONTROL r 

' 55. A speciiTic amount ofvmodey be allocated by the CPB Board of Qireciors (d) to set up within CPB a 
' Public Broadcasting Facilities Development Office* and (b) to fund th€| start-up and. the continuing 
operations of iliinprity-contirolled stations. CPB should earmark $3 million ahnually beyon^ the administra- 
tive office costs to provide Hnancial«support to minority organizations in ilUdition to the suoport presently 
available from the Corporation and governmental agencies. *» - ^ . v 

56. A newly-creatid CPB Publife Broadcasting Facilities Development Office prombtejoint or dual' 
control of a cha/mei under a shared-time agreement, where feasible, to provide a ne^y community outlet 

57. The Radio Expansion^ Prpjec^ of CP3's Radio Activities 'Department S|eek minority participation in 
establishing the public radio stations projected for areas with' 20 per cent or more minority ^pulation, 
*^speciall)^ those ar^as with minority populations of 100,000 per&ons and ov^r. . ^ 
•*;58. H£i$^promote greater^ flexibility in in-kind matches. At present, HEW; accepts the antenna, tower- 
^ and other hardware as in-kind matches, but it does hot accept buildings. The Task Force recommends that 

Ihe Jicensee afpplicant's 25 per cent match be allowed tp include the value of buildings and land, 
r ' ; 59. SeveVal modifications, to the existing Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program procedures be / 
alddpted. These are as follows: ' , '"'^^ - 

• Minpnty )rep^eat|ktion ai a station, whether as a salaried member of tl^e staii or on the Board of 
Dilators, should be a primary consideration in awarding granta under thid'pr^gram. Stations which 
do not meet minimal .equal employment opportunity (EEO) guidelines should not receive federal 

. funds., _ ■ , \ ^ ■ , • • \ ■•' 

• Current priorities for both the television and the radio grant selection process be changed. The radio 
priority "c" should become "b". That is, a greater importance should be given^ the establishment of 

. , a jiecond public radio station in certain metropolitan areas with jarge minority populations. The second 
' station should be one that serves the minority community/ « . \ y \ ■■ • , 

• A clause^imilar tp the presenUradip pribrity "c" should be drawn up for the television grahts. This 
would allow funding for minority groups to acquire the second channel of existing public television 
stations or a new channel<allocated by the FCC. V 



* Under President Carter's propoied public broadcastinfr bill, the Edubitmnal Broadcasting Facjli ies Program would be moved 
to CPBi U that were t^.be the esM, the Public Broadcasti^ FacilitiesDevelopment Office could be p^ of the Educational Broad- 
castiBg F^KittiSt Progiim. ^ ^ . • 



fiipf. The iS^fe ec ucatioiial networks whichu)^ alt or mosi of the public oroadi^t facilities in a state be 
d^nrliheir cq: itip^^^ 

ntrolied by a state system be limited ' . ^ 

^ l> The Pp6 sui port shared-time agreements wherein two or more licensiees alternate the use of iNrtrtlio 
:Or television One of jfl^^se shared-time licensees should be set aside, wherever possible, tor 

mincMri^ applicant i. Jhis r^somiaendatioi^ should apply esp^^fnaUy to VHPs in ^ommuiuties with 20* per 
cehior more miao ity populationsL . /» ^ , * * . 

The FCC d^ isejt nationwide tabp of assignments for the nonco|xuiiekt:ial FM radio b^and as a 
t>reliminary st^p tc ward determining vfrhoshould have priority of access.-tp ^vjpl&ble channels^ 

Channel 20O qn the P|yi nulio band be utilized Co provide a new frequen<«^ for which minorities can be 
given priority in ^ 

64. Item II of the application fof construdtibn permitfor a noncomm^cial station be>modified so as 
to allow applicants p cite the minority composition of their resEpective Boards of Directors as a merit 

65. Item II of the l^GG appUcation^for ^cpnstiructioh perniit be expanded to include both television and 
racUo stations .witli types of governing boards, including goyeromental bodies and edu^tional 
institutions. At pi>es mt». thei)ermit is limited tg'televisioQ stations and to non-profit organizations. 

' ' : ' . .. V ' ■ ' " . ■ .■• . 

Ain)IENCG I^ESEkRCH ' 

66. Strategic be ii iplemented to coltect and apply specialized minority research data that can b^ used in 
decisions regarding he type of minority programm^g to be produced and broadcast, its content, |oi^t 
and promotion^ 

. 67; .In all ,reKeah!li projects 4i^m which inferences about minority audiences are to be made, the 
percentage '<j>f minoi[ties used in th^ audience research samples and resulting actual response rates 
minority population of ^the target community. 

ted by tiie; national public Broadcasting organizations-*GPB, NPR and PBS— 
|ty audience research, 
ined minority personnel tie used by persons or organizations* engaged in conduct- 
research to improve the respoiusd rate and validity of findings regarding minority 



accurately inflect th( 
68. Funds be all< 
specifically for minoi 
• 69. ProfeissionaUy>i 
ing rtiinorify audienc 
populations 

70. The ascertainm< 
jassesses the program: 



at process of all public broadcast licensees b^ conducted in a manner which truly 
ing needs, interests and problems of minority audiences. 



BACKGROUND 



What Is Pobllc Broadcasting? . 

More than a decade ago, the Carnegie Commission dn 
Educational Television 'Published a widely-acclaimed report 
entitled Piiblic TeUvisum: A Program fot Action. » Essential- ^ 
ly, tl\e Commucfioh's goal had been to^tudy noncommercial 
television, including its services to th^ general public, with a' 
view toward tttaking recommendations that would help im- 
prove noncommercial'television. l^^ie Ctoiegie Commission's 
recommendations h^ a farnreach^g impact, for they subse- 
quently formed the initial desig^ of the current public broad- 
casting structure. 

• lUdng the Commissipn's recommendations into conside^ 
ation, the Congress 61 Uie United States declare^ in 1967 -that 
it was in ^e public interest to encourage the growth and 
development of noncommercial broadcasting and of program- 
ming 'Vhich will be rraponsive to the interestsx)f people both 
in particular localities and throughoi^t the United States."^ 
Further, this noncommercial broadcast programming was 
Expected to "constitute an expression of diversity and excel- 
l<ence/'> to accomplish this goal, the Congress passed the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, which led to the creation of 
the Corporation #or Public Broadcasting (CPB).. 

Under the rabHc Broadcasting Act of 1967, CPB was 
authorized to facilitate the improvement and expansion of a 
unique, noncommercial public radio and television- system 
that would provide high quality programmmg ol^tained from 
diverse sources. This system, as dilveloped by the private, 
non-profit Corporation, was intended to provide an alternative 
to commercial broadcasting. 

CPB* is governed by a 15-member board of directors, who 
are appointed to six-year terms by the President of the United 
States with the^advice and consent of the Senate. At preselSt, 
three of these 15 membei^ (20 per c^t> are ftiinoriti^s. 

Although CPB has no, operational role in Hie programming 
process^ of public broadcast stations, its ii)direct impact on 
programming decisions is important First, GPB's distribution^ 
^ of federalIy-i^>propriat^ funds (Community. Service GrmW 
or CSGs) allows stations to develop and provide loc^l program 
service. Second, the Corporation supi^rts the program distri- 
.bution facilities of both ti^Publk Broadcasting Servipe (PBS) 
and National Public Radio (NPR). Third, CPB, along with the 
Ford Foimdatidn, has supported tfe ^tion Ptogi^ Cooper-. 
Ittivs (SPC)/ a mechanism for' generating funds for liadonai 
program production by'-matching moofes committ^ by the 
Stations. Finally, CPB supports pilot projects ieuid ^eofilributes 
funds for the production of selected progrsj^s and series. As 
a result, CPB Jtuuefan imjpioi^ role in ^hapiA^' the future 
directiop ofri^tional programming. ^ 

PBS^is a mtaiber organization comprised^of tKe 1^ licens; 
eeBToperatiiig^ 276 stations in the United States, Puerto Rico» 
^ tiite Virgin Islands, Guam and Americui Sainp^ ^ is owned 
and governed by the stations and serves as; tiM( national 
<&8tribQtion oqnter for public television prom said the 
coordinator tor a multiplidtjr^of station ser^cdi* PBS was 



formed by CPB and the stations in 1969 to operate and 
manage Uie interconnection (program distribution) system. 
1^ NPR is a member organization established by GP&ip 1970 
to provide, acquire, produce and distribute programming for 
broadcast by noncommenfial, CPB-qualified* radio stati9ns. 
NPR provides the pnly nationwide interconnected public radio 
system serving 47 states, the Districiof Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. NPR membership totals 171 licensees operating 215 
stations.^ In order to create a single, national public radio 
entity, NPR merged yrith the Association for Public Radio 
Stations (APRS^in May 1977. Established in 1973 as a result 
of. a vote by public ratfio^tations, APRS' role had paralleled 

. that of PBS. Specifically, it had informed the public about 
public radio and rejpresented the stations before Congress, 
the Federal Glommuni^tions Commission and CPB. 
The National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
^»j;(NAEB)^as org:anized in ^25 as the Association of College 

' and University Bh)adcasting Statsons.^ Following the passage ] 
of the Public Broadcasting Act in 1967, the NAEB, along with 
its division of Educfitioiiigil television Stations (ETS), was the 
industry's trade 9rganization and station representative for 
the distribution of educational/instructional programs. In 
' 1973, PBS was reorganized to becQine the primary distributor 
of national educational/instructional .and entertainment pro- 
grams. As a result, ETS merged with PBS, and NAEB shifted 
its role to that of a membership organization of professionals 
in public telecommunications. ♦ 

In contrast to commercial networks, all Ideal public ramo 
and , television^ stations are autonomoutf. Public broadcast 
sta^ons are licensed to either a community l^ard^ school 

. board, library,*local or state goverrime|it authority, college or 
university. Neither CPB, NPR nor PBS has any authority 

.over station operations. As a result, local public broadcast 
stations are not obliged to carry programming distributed by 
either NPR or PBS. 

^ About Other CPB^nomissioned Studies^ 

In 1973^ the ^Corporation for Public Broadcasting estab- 
lished an Advisory Panel on Essentials for Effective Minority 
Programming. At a December 1973 meeting ih wls^ington, 
D.C., the 24-member Panel accepted its maiidate from CPB to 
focus on four basic tasks: " ■ 

1. *To establish a clear and, concise definition of the term 
minority programming; " 

2. To determine the mission and goals (objectives) Of minor- 
ity programmmg; 

3. To categorize and establish priorities for minority pro- 
gramming; an{[ 

4. To document structural and other changes considered 
necessai^ to successful implementation of minority pro- 
gramming."* 

The Panel concluded, in its^May 1974 report to the CPB 
Board, that 
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'T^ere continues to. be a dearth of programs in public 
broadcasting that relate to th? needs and interests of minor- 
ities. As £^ consequence, no rpafter how much, or how fre- 
quently the allegations of minority activists are discounted, 
the demand for greater minority involvement in a medium 
supported by public funds continues to. gain momentum — and 
as the few minorities in the industry gain experience and 
greater confidence, they- encourage other minority citizens 
and or^nizations to become involved."^ 

The Panel recognized that the CPB Board had begun to 
adjust its policies to reflect a more positive attitude toward 
the needs and interests of minorities. However, it was also 
intensely* aware of the fact that the public broadcasting 
- decisiop-making processes at the national and loeal-levels 
Offered from a noticeable lack of minority input. '° The 
Panel recommended, among other things, that the CPB 
Board of Directors: 

• Fully appreciate the fact that "programs and projects 
flow (or should flow) from policy guidelines it established 
and: thereby, enhance the conscio^ness of responsible 
participation in corporate activities among members of the 
Board." # 

• Formulate policies that "encourage catalytic and imagina- 
tive ideas for positive minority programs and projects to be 
implemented at the (CPB) staff level."" A natural by- 
product of this recommendation, according to the Panel, 
would be the hiring oT minorities 'to the fullest extent 
possible' in planning and producing high-quality program- 
ming that reflects the cfultural and multilingual lifestyles 
?ind interests of minorities^* 

• Develop a' mechanisrti to determine the extent to which 
Board policies and directives pertaining to minority activi- 

* ties are carried out. (The Panel also recommended that CPB 
establish an Office of Minority Affairs to serve this pur-' 
pose.)"^ 

On October 23, 1974, the CPB Board of Directors passed a 
resolution directmg CPB management to "move as expedi- 
tiously as possible to. gain system-wide acceptance and stan- 
dardization of the recommendations" in the Essentials Panel 

* report related to the definitions, missions, goals, categories 
and pjPtoritries for minority programming. It also directed CPB 
management to issue a semr-annual report to the Board on 
the acceptance and implementation of these items.**" 

In October, 1975, the T^k Force on^omen in Public Bro^d 
casting, also establishes by CPB, submitted the findings of its 
study, the objectives of which had been: 
"I. To examine the extent to which women are employed at 
all levels Jin public broadcasting an^ are integrated into 
its policy -making operations. 
2. To examine the visibility and the coverage of issjues 

pertinent ta women. " 
Based on the findings of the Women's Task Force research, 
cecommendations' were to be made to the CPB Board of 
Directors to ameliorate the adverse situations and to expand 
* upon positive ones.' ^ 

The results of that Task Force's analyses of one week of 
: both television and radio .programming indicated that wom- 
en's pjpgramming, as defined by the Task Force, was "clearly, 
lacking in both radio and television," and that the adult 
programming that did exist did .not "present a diversified, 
*, positive, and representative image of women?' With respect 

* to!children's))rogramming, the Task Force concluded that, if 
children tend to identify with role models presented on 
television, as psychologists and other social scientists have 



stated, then "t;hose female chijnren who. watclr public/ televi- 
, sion have few models with whi^.to identify, and those that do 
J exist are seen in triiditioQaHy female sex-typed occupa- 
tions. ] . , ^ 

With respfe(*{*i6 ^mplbyment, the Women's Task Force 
concluded that "womenv are unlikely to be found in top 
executive positions in public broadcasfiipg stations'." Although 
wofffen comprised almost 30 percent 6ltthej)ublic broadcast-' 
ing work force at that time, they were lyider-repreae^ted in 
proportion to their numbers at the production and managerial" 
levels and over-represented at the clerical levels."- 

On November 12, 1975, the CPB '^oard directed ^PB 
management to review the programming policy recommenda- 
tions of the Women's Task T'orce and to "identify and 
implement those that will assure that CPB-funded programs 
present a diverse, representative, and balanced image of 
women, " as well as those recommendations that will aid in 
"remedying the present under-utilization of women" in public 
broadcasting. Additionally, the Board directed management 
to prepare annual reports on CPB actions taken to accomplish 
the Women's Task Force recommendations.'" 

Nearly three years (32 months to be exact) after the Essen- 
tials Panel submitted its, findings, the CPB Board passed a 
resolution based, in part,. on recommendations made in the 
Panel's report. Thfe Board affirmed its dedication to program- 
ming reflective of this country's multi-ethnicity; recognized 
the Panel's call for the employment of minorities in the plan- 
ning and production o.f programs; and directed CPB manage- 
ment and staff to consider, as a factor in the selection of 
proposals for CPB funding, the manner in which the propos- 
als addressed the needs of specialized audiences and* the 
involvement of minorities and women on- and off-camera.^^ 

As an outgrowth of the recommendations of the Essentials 
Panel and of the Women's Task Force, CPB created an Office 
of Minority Affairs and an Office of Women's Activities. In 
1976, the CPB Board of Directors established the Department 
of Human Resources DevelojJfnent, which evolved from the 
two aforementioned offices and the Office of Training and 
.Development. Reorganized in April 1977 to allow for "an 
enhanced level of effectiveness," the Department is designed 
to "coordinate and lend emphasis'^to.,. activities relating to 
equal employment opportunity, training and personnel devel- 
opment, (as well as) fair and equal treatment of all individ- 
uals, especially women and minorities in public broadcast- 
ing...."^** • 

About this Study 

In January 1977, the Human Resources Development Com- 
mittee of the CPB Board of Directors established a Task 
Force on Minorities'^ in Public Broadcasting to s^ssist the 
Board in developing policies to maximize the involvement of 
minorities in all aspects of public broadcasting. This broad 
mandate allowed the Task Force to explore a wide range. of 
subject areais^ 

Recognizing that minorities have not been integprated fully 
into the mainstream of public broadcasting — whether 
I through ejnployment pr thrpugh community ascertainment 
procedures^ — members of the Task Force determined that it 
was necessary to concentrate their resources on those aspec^ts 
of public broadcasting which had the potential for impacting 
on all industry operations' Those aspects, the Task Force 
believed, were , policy, employment, job traihirig, program- 
ming, audience research and nciinority control -of public broad- 
past facilities. ' . 
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Thus, the T^k Force defined six goals for its study. ^ese 
were as follows: \ * v ► , fct -Ji Vee- 

^ •^to determine the ejj^nt of pai^ci^Jt^ in 
' policy-making and the jji^^ct ^f paA£^^|^rrent public 
broadcast policies c^fSfidriiies. J 
•• ifo^deterfnine lewfe' and ;trends 6f ^i^ority employment 
and affirmative action ieffQrtg in pybiki1)roadcasting. 

• To identify and evaluate intftistry-wide job training pro- 
grams to maximize the effectiveness of thdse sponsored by 
CPB. • ' ' 

• To determine the degree to which minorities are involved 
V'iijr^eveloping public broadcast programming. * 

/Ft) determine the adequacy and accuracy *of» exiting 
chniques to measure minority public broadcast audiences. 

• To identify existing policy guidelines which adverse^ 
, affect minority ownership and to. develop strategies by 

which to facilitate greater minority control of public broad- 
cast stations. 

From the beginning, members of the Minority Task Force 
were concerned that they be involved in more than merely 
conducting another study to investigate and articulate the 
problems of minorities in public broadcasting. Such studies 
had been conducted before; the problems were already well 
known. Thus, it was intended that the efforts of the Task 
Force go beyoiiid researching the problem. They also would be 
directed tqward making specific and substantive recommen- 
dations relative to the six aforementione4 areas and suggest- 

^ ing to the CPB Board of Directors viable strategies by which 
to ii^plenient these recommendations. This report represents 
the accomplishment of that goal. 
Using the resources of GPB, the Public Broadcasting 

. Service (PBS), National Public Radio (NPR) and the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB), as well as 
those of local stations, the groundwork laid by previous CPB- 
comlnissioned advisory panels and the expertise of the Task 
Force members themselves, the Task Force began its attempt 
to develop a formula for change, the essence of which would 
be directed toward encouraging the publiq broadcast industry 
to live up to and, it was, hoped, to go" beyond' Its initial 
mandate. Th^at mafndate calls {or the development of noncom- 
mercial educationar^radio and television broadcasting that 
provides programniing which will be "responsive to the 
interests of people both in particular localities and throughout 
the United States and which will constitute an expression of 
diversity and excellence. "22 Further, this diverse and high- 
quality programming was to be obtained from -'diverse 
sources.... "^'^ 



Taflk Force Org^mization and Operations 

Chaired by Dr. Gloria L. Anderson, the Task Force on 
Minoritiesnn Public Broadcasting consisted of 28 members. 
(Djr. Anderson also serves as Vice Chairman of the CPB 
Board of Directors and Chairman of its Committee on Human 
Resources Development.) ' • 

The members were selecte<i fron\ minority-oriented organi- 
zations (most of -which are national in scope), national public 
broadcasting organizations, public and commercial radio and 
television Stations (representing both management and pro- 
fessional staff), media advocacy groups andi college comoiuni- 
cations departments. Because of their involvement with, and 
interest in, ppblic broadcasting, as well as their broad range 
^ of interdisciplinary skills and backgrounds, the members of 
the Task Fprce were able to bring to bear a myriad of 
perspectives which helped formulate the framework for the 




research aspects,4icluding the jfdars'and objectives, of this 
study. 

The 'task Force niembership represented a broad geo- 
graphical spread— 12 sta^s, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto RiccH-ahd wa^ divided almost evenly between males 
. and femalte— 15 and respectively. The racial /ethnic, com- 
position included severi Hispamp, three white,u'two Native 
American, ?our Asian/PacifijpH^erican and,12 Black' mem- 
ters. • - - - I 

The CPB Task Force staff cohsisted of Thomas A. Hardy, 
Director of Research and Scarlet Cheng, Associate Director 
of J^esearch, both of whom worked^uYider the direction of W. 
Ed Manefield, Director of Minority Affairs. - • 

To facilitate, t^qperation of tjie Ta^k Force, committees 
were developed al^und 6"ach of the six major subject areas. 
An added benefit of this committee arrangement was the 
clustering of individuals with specific expertise in a given 
subject area. The interface between committees allowed each 
member to comment and make suggestions, concerning areas 
other than the ones ft)r which he/she was especially responsi- 
ble. , . ^ . • ' 

Before comtnencing substantive deliberations, the mem- 
bers of the Task Force committed to paper their perceptions 
about, the problems and progress of minorities in the public 
broadcasting industry. These brief papers subsequently as- 
sisted the Task-Forcerstaff in some aspects of the research 
design, namely :the fievelopment of some initial working, 
hypotheses, problem statements and operational definitions. 

In their papers, the Task Force members invariably made 
recommendations, especially concerning such subjects as em- 
ployment, job training, information dissemination to the var- 
ious public broadcast audiences, community ascertainment, 
audience measurement techniques and minorities in policy 
an^ program decision-making positions. 

Many of the members expressed a common theme which, in 
effect, acknowledged that public broadcasting has not lived 
up to its original mandates of serving as a viable media 
alternative that would, through diversity, serve ''many sepa- 
rate audiences," including persons with "special requirements 
, and special needs. "2"* 

Th^ Task Force members unanimously concluded that 
several elements\essential to a truly representative public 
broadcast system aYe lacking. Specifically, these elements are 
a:cc6untability, minority participation, commitment, sincerity 
and responsiveness. 

While the various members lamented the woes of a noncom- 
- mercial broadcasting system that has, either by commission 
or omission, failed to live lip to its initial laudable mandates, 
there was also an expression of hope...if officials of the 
• system become responsive to the needs, interests and con- 
cerns of minorities, if current priorities are redefined to 
respond constructively to those concerns and if public broad- 
cast officials become committed to meeting the tasks ahead. 

The same themes ran throughout the public forums the 
Task Force conducted to allow other citizens to articulate 
their concerns and feelings' about public broadcasting and to 
^provide some additional insights about problems and solu- 
tions. . ' 

The Task Force held seven meetings in various cities across 
the United States-;^Washin^ton. DC; Dallas, Texas; Los 
Angeles and San t)iego, California; Atlanta, Georgia; New 
York City; and Colorado Springs, Colorado. At four of these 
meetings (Dallas, Los'^Angeles, Atlanta and New York City), 
community leaders, representatives of media' advocacy 
groups, minority citizens and the general public were invited 
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to participate in open forurrts. 

Essentially, the forums surfaced^e' participants' expres- 
sions of frustration and. powerlessness in dealing with the 
public broadcasting system. Some participants spoke mpre 
vehemently than did others; some merely stated that they 
were tired of ;talking to themselves, since Task Force mem- 
bers represented the same communities as did the forum 
participants. All, however, resolutely tried to communicate 
their expectations and their dreams. 

Repeatedly, forum participants, whether in Lqs Angeles or 
New York, asked, "Where are the minority programs?" 
Others, like one Los Angeles participant, .said public broad- 
casting is less responsive tHan is commercial broadcasting in 
meeting the programming needs of minorities; This was due, 
iti large part, to the fact that public broacftast stations "are 
run by boards (of directors) which do not repVesent^he public 
in general, with minorities having very littlej|^pact on 
decisions," according to one speaker. Another^particii^t 
nptqid, "We own public broadcasting. Public -broadcasting is 
the property of the people of the United States...ALL of the 
people." 

They all questioned the credibility of public bj^adcasting 
and the specific manda.te of the Task "Force, particularly in 
view of the fact that other CPB-commissioned studies have 
made recommendations to strengthen and expand minority 
and women's progn*amming as well as enhployment and job 
training opportunities — seemingly to no avail Hence, the 
credibility question. ^ ■~ 

Many proposed concrete recommendationa for existing 
problems — ^lAany of which the Task Force' had already begun 
to address — for example, equal employment "^portunity en- 
. forcement mechanisms attached to Community Service 
Grants to stations; accountability throughout the system; 
better representation of niinorities in progn*am production and 
decision-making positions, and on the board of directors of the 
local stations and the national organizations. They also called 



for a more effective means of community ascertainment; 

' "real" job training and placement opportunities at all levels 
for minorities; a "guaranteed" sum of money to be set as'irfe 
for the acquisition of minority prograrhs; and the creation of 
"an active and meaningful citizens panel or advisory board 
with teeth and which includes minority representation, this 
4)anel would evalute annually the practices of the public 

•broadcast industry with r^ard to minority inclusion." 

The forum participants spoke about the need to establish 
linkages between publi^^bro'adcastirvg officials and minority 
communities. T<^do so, public broadcasting "must know who 
we are befpre it can- know how to reach us;" noted one New 
York forum participant. 

They alsb expressed frustration that minorities have con- 
tinuously relied on the good will and good faith of public 
broadcasting officials. Now, they say they are tired of placing 
blind faith in others to fair and to do "what is right." In 
effect, they asked what more nped minorities do, in order to - 
get public broadcast officials to respond affirmatively to their 
nee^s and interests. 

They, too, urged public broadcast officials to live up to the 
challe^i^es set forth by Congress in establishing the public 
broadcasting system. 

The public foruAis proved to be a very important and 
essential part -of the Taslc Force activities. Important, because 
? the people for whom the system functions, the "public" that 
^public broadcasting is mandated to serve apd prog^m to — 
were provided an opportunity to have substantive input in 
public broadcast policy deliberations. 

Regardless of public broadcasting's past or current short- 
comings, however, the Task Force members have remained 
hopeful that CPB will provide the necessary leadership to 
encourage and to facilitate the development of a^ vital and 
dynamic medium which asserts the interests of thfe myriad of 
publics which constitute America. 



FOOTNOTES 

' Public Television: A Program for Action^T^e Report and Recommendationa of the Camegie'Cortiipission on Educational Television (New York: Harper and Row, 

1967). • ' . 
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* Sburce: SUtion Relations Ofrice, PBS. * * * 
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should be employed in a manaf^rial and/or programming position; (5) have a minimum operational schedule of 18 hours a day, 365 days per year; (6) have a daily 
broadcast schedule devoted prunarily to programming of good quality which serves demonstrated community neeos of an educational, informational, and cultural 
nature within its primary signal area;, (7) originate a significant, locally produced program service designed to serve its community of licen^; and (8) have a total 
amnuai operating oudiget of at least $80,000.00 (including direct and indirect costs) in fiscal year 1977. This operating budjget figure is adjusted upward each year by a 
If^OO.OO ^nualinfUtion factor, reflecting realistic minimum costs of operating and maintaining a full-service station. (Consequently, the minimum operating budget 
for fiscal year 1978 was ^,000.00 and will be $90,000.00 for fiscal year 1979. This amount is exclusive of CPB (immunity Service Grant (CSG) funds and HtTW 

. Educational Broadcasting FicfTitiea .Program Grant monies. Policy for Public Radio Assistance, brochure published by CPB. July 1977. 

^ Source: SUtion Relations Office, NPR. ' ^ 

* Essentials for Effective Minority Programming in Public Broadcasting, The Report of the Advisory Panel on Essentials for Effective Mii^ority Programming^ 
(Washington. D.C.-. Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 11974), p. 2. . ' 
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>* Report of the Tosh Force on Women in Public Broadcasting, (Washington. D.C: Corporation for Public Broadcasti^ig. 1975), p. 7. 
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>* CPB Board resolution dated November 12, 1^75. >* CPB Board resolution dated January 12, 1977. ^ CPB Board resolution dated April IS, 1977. 

The term "minority" refers to racial and ethnic groups; that is. Native Americans, and Americans of African, Asian/Pacific and Hispanic descent 

Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, op. ciL, Subpart B* C>)rporation for Public Broadcasting:', Section 396 (a) (4). 

ibid., Purpotes wnd Activities o^ the Corporation, Part (g) (1) (A). 
*^J^blie Tei€visioH: A Program for Action, op. ciL, pp. 14 and 60. 
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Chapter One . ^ 

Public Broadcasi Policies 
and Their Impact on Minorities 



Introductjibn 

Perhaps tbe most important aspect of any institullto— 
whether public or private— is its decision-making mechalpm; 
and, by extension, those individuals who wield the kind of 
authority that allows them t6 define not only policy issues, 
•biit ilso the parameters by which policy will be carried out. 
Therefore, the Task Force was interested In learning not only 
whether minorities, are involved in making policy at the 
national apd local station levels, but also to what extent they 
are in vol vied. In addition, the Task Force was concerned about 
the kinds^^of policies related to minorities that have been 
adopted by public broadcast entities, and whether these, 
policies have been implemented effectively. The following 
represents the findings of the 'Task Force's policy investiga- 
tion, the goal of which was: TO DETERMINE THE EXTENf 
OF PARTICIPATION BY MIlrfORITJES IN POUCY-MAK- 
ING AND THE IMPACT OF PAST AND CUKRENT PUB- 
LIC BROADCAST POUCIES ON MINORITIES. / 

1. The first Carnegie Commission, in its 1&67 recommenda- 
Uons, failed to refer specifically to the responsibility of public 
broadcasting to address the needs Qf minorities. Those recom- 
mendations subsequiently selrved as the basis for designing 
the curreht public broadcast structiyre. The "Carnegie Com- 
mission 11" is studying this inilial design of the public 
broadcast system and is expected to report its findings in 
January 1979. * 

2. In writing the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, Congress 
neglected to make specific reference to the concerns, needs, 
and interests of minorities. Coiigress currently is rewriting 
existing broadcast legislation. " 

3. The Inter-Agency Task Force on Non-Discrimination in 
Public Broadcasting had Recommended that persons who 
represen? minority and women's concerns and issues be 
involved at all levels of public broadcasting, including serving 
as members of the CPB Board of Directors'. Toward this end, 
the Inter-Agency Task Force recommended that the section 
of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 which refers to the 
composition of the CPB Board be amended to provide for such 
representation. 

4. Few minorities s^rve as members of the Boards of 
l)irectors of the three national public broadcasting organiza- 

' tions: At present, three of the 15 CPB Board members (20 per 
cent) are minorities, while three of the 25 NPR Board mem- 
bers (12 per cent) and four of the 52 PBS Board members 
(eight per^cent) are minorities. 
5v Minority: participation on public television boards U.5 

* per cent (301 of 2,618 persons) is slightly higher than that 
found on public radio boards, 10.4 per cent (120 of .1,149 
persons). 



6. The lowest level of minority participation on public radio 
and television station boards was found among stations 
licensed to universities— €.4 per cent (56 of 869) and 8.1 per 
cent (45 of 554), respectively. - , 
. 7. The highest level of minority paCrticipation on public 
television and radio station boards was found among local 
licensees (for example, stations licensed to school districts or 
boards of education)— 16.5 per cent (22 of 113) and 24.4 per 
cent (29 of 119), respectively. 

8. Public television station boards whose members aVe 
appointed by an elected official (for example, the govecpor) or 
through other selection proceduresjiave the Ipast minority 
representation— 6 per cent (16 of 2^^rsons). 

9, The lowest leyel of minority piHrcipation on public radio 
station boards 4 per cent (2 of 41 persons) occurred where 
there was a combination of publi^>election and other board 
selection processes. 

10^ At present, 80.8 per cent (147) of all public radio 
stetions, and 72.6 per cent (196) of all public television stations> 
are controlled by either local or state governmental authori- 
ties, or administrative bodies (for example, school boards or 
universities), according to the 1978 CPB Survey of local 
stations' boards of directors. 

U. From its inception in 1967 until 1973, CPB had no 
clearly-defined policies related to minorities. Since 1973, there 
have been at least 22 Policy resolutions pass^ by the CPB 
Board of Directors relating to minorities and/or women in 
public broadcasting. ' ' 

12, The recommendations of th^ Advisory Panel on Essen- 
tials for Effective Minority Programming and the Task Force 
on Women in Public Broadcasting have not been implemented 
to any appreciable de^^e by CPB management. 

13. The lack of implementation of previous CPB advisory 
panel recommendations has been due, in part, to the fact that 
the CPB Board of Directors has not fully exercised its powers 
of oversight and review. This shortcoming has precluded a 
greater, probability of CPB management accountability for , 
compliance with^nd responsiveness to the Board's policy^ 
resolutions. Despite this fact, CPB has attempted to do more 
than either NPR or PBS to improve the status of minorities in 
public broadcasting. 

• 14. Current plans for the satellite interconnection, a new 
means of diistributing public radio and television programs to 
local stations, do not provide for minority access to the public 
broadcast-system. • \ 

15. All three, national public broadcast organizations (CPB," 
NPR and PBS) have equal employment opportunity (EEO) 
j)olities. 



16. Confusion about EEO enforcement and 'compliance 
abounds in the^ public broadcast industry. As result, there 
h^s b^n limited constructive action by local ^.nd national 
public broadcast entities to comply with applicable .non-dis- 
c^niination and EEO laws. 

^ . 17. There are inadequate levels of support among public 
, broadcast o^icials for a strong EEO policy that- would assure 
full, and equal minority involvement in all aspiBCts of public 
broadcasting. , { 

18. CPB takes the position that it cannotjinforce federal 
EEO guidelines, since it is not a fedewal agency. However, thfe 
Justice DepSKment expressed the view in 1975 that CPB is 
objigated to conduct oversight of Title VI complianoe by its 
l^rantees. . ^' 

19. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has 
insufficient staff to monitor and insure broadcast stations' 
compliarice with EEO laws. At present, there are seven FCC 

. staff members assigned to monitor the EEO performance of 
9,486 public and commercial radio and television stations 
across, the country. ' . ^ ' 



20. About 48.4 per cent (30) of the 62 public radio and' 
^television managers (22 radio and 40 televisioif) responding to 

a Task Force questionnaire said their stations have written 
programming policies, while 33.6 p^r cent (19) have written 
policy statements on fundraising^ .24.2 per cent (15) have 
written policies on EEO/affirmative action, and 25.8 per cent 
(16) have written policies on vendors. 

21. Nearly 70 per cent (43) of the station managers respond- 
ing to a Task Force questionnaire said they believe that the 
development* of minority support groups (volunteers and 
advisors) for their stations is important. . . 

22. More than half (34) of the station managers responding 
said they had made an effort to establish minority support 
groups in their respective facilities. 

23. Fifty-five of the 62 station managers (88.7 per cent) 
indicated that no minority organizations' provide' financial 
support to their stations. 

24. Approximately 85,7 per c^nt (48) of the managers 
responding stated th^t there are at present no minority 
advisory* boards wHich evalutate the local stations' program- 
ming. ' * • 



- Composition of .the National Organizations' Policy-Making Structures* 

and Their Relationship to Minorities 



CPB Bokrd Composition 

As previously mentioned, CPB was created pursuant to the 
iPubHc Broadcasting Act of 1967. That Act, based largely on 
. the recommehdations of the Carnegie Commission on Educa- 
tipnal Television, speited out the authority of the Corporation 
in fj^cilitating the full developtnent of educational broadcast- 
ing in which ''programs othigh gudlity, obtained from diverse 
sources, will be made available to honcoinmer(jial educational 
television or tHdip bopadcast stations...."' 
^ Additionally, the Act defined the composition of the 15- 
ipem'ber CPB Board of Directors^ who are appointed to six- 
year terms by the President with the ad.vice apd fon^ent of 
' ^ the Senate. Under the Act, Bodrd members are to be selected 
from among U.S. citjzens who are- nt^t regular, full-time 
employees of the United States and w.h(>are "eminent in such 
fields 'as education, cultural and civic affairs or the" arts, 
including radio and television." Board jnembers, j\ot more 
IhaQ eight of whoiji may be. members of the same political 
• party ,^are ^ilso to provide **as nearly as practicable'*^ a, broad 
representation of geographic regions, professions, talent and 
experience appropriatevto the functioriS and responsibilities of , 
the Corporation. Al^present, three of the 15 CPB Board 
members (20 per 'cent) are minorities. * >| 

The Inter-Agency ijask Force ori Non-Biscrimination in 
Public Broadcasting^ has recommended thai persons who 
^ represent minority and women's^oii^ems anc(; inteTrests be 
involved at all levels df public broadcasting, including serving 
as members of the CPB Board of Director?.^ Toward this end, 
the Iiiter-Agency Task Force recommended that the section 
of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 which refers to the 
composition of the CPB Board be amended to provide for such 
representation. This recommendation was designed to help 
, . increase the representation of minorities and women at the 
top policy-making level of CPB, and thereby to include 
persons whose orientation would be more amenable to ad> 
dressing the particular problems and needs of these interest 
gi:^bups. Both the Carnegie Commission and the Confess had 



previously neglected to recognize or seek* to address the 
problems and needs of minorities and women. 

CPB Policies Related to Minorities 

From its inception -in 1967 until 1973, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting had no clearly-defined polici^ related to 
minorities. 

Since 1973, there have been no less than 22 policy resolu- 
tions passeei^ by the CPB Board of Directors relating to 
minorities and women in the public broadcasting industry. 
These resolutions cover such areas as programming^ training, 
employment, station acquisition, qpntracts for goods and 
services and equal opportunity. The resolutions repeatedly^ 
affirm and reaffirm CPB's expressed commitment to support," 
encourage and insure the increased participation of minorities 
and women in all aspects of public broadcasting. Among other 
things, these resolutions call for: , 

• A "comprehensive annual report" from CPB's Human 
Resources Development Department focusing on all '*rele- 
vant" activities concerning women and minorities wJthin 

» CPB;^ 

• CPB adherence to non-discriminatory employment policies 
and procedures;^ * ^ ' 

• SThe CPB Board to "continue to seek other methods of^ 
assisting stations in their efforts to comply with any final 

«|teulations the FCC may adopt" (relative to non-discrimina- 
^pn in employment policies and pjractices in the broadcast 
industry);' 

• CPB management to urge the FCC to require all radio 
^ and television licensees to adopt arid submit for FCC review 

a three-stage affirmative action plan consisting of: (1) a 
utilization analysis; (2) a workfot*ce analysis; and (3) goals 



and timetables;**., 
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• CPBV management to review the~ programming policy ^ 
recommendations of the Women's Task Force and "identify 
and implement, those that .will assure that CPB-funded 
programs present a diverse, representative, anrf balanced 

Or: • 



^imaRe of women" as well as tho§e recommendations that 
Will "aid jn remedying the present under-utilization of 
women" in public broadcasting. Additionally, the Board 
directed management to prepare annual reports on CPB 
actions taken to implement these recommendations;^ 

•^76i^ management to include on any lists of qualified 
contrtctors arid \^endors the names of minority and women 
vei)(rfors aod contractors who may be able to provide goods. 

. and services'to the Corporation .THe Board f'urther dir^ted 
• ^maijagement toyepoct, at least on an annual basis, the 



progress andacj 
of this re^solutior 
CPS manage I 



Ivities resulti 

10' . 



mltj^g from the implementation 
nt to develop and implement" prbjects arid 



'" 'minorities and vyomen actually hold key administrative and 
decision-making positions within the public broadcast indus- 
try, rather than merely high-sounding job. titles^ wi(ir no rearl 
authority. • " , * J ^ 

• The CPB Humin Resources Development Department 
(HRDD) staff, in conjunction with PBS and NPR, js devel- / 
«ping a "/air siiare parity" plan,'' an out^ij^yth of a^-': 
September. J4, 1977 CPB Board resolution camng for the*. 
developm'^«t*of methods to^ssist local stations to achieve. . 
their equal opportunity goal^ The HRDD sUff has suBniiV^ 
ted to .the CPB Board's HOmart Resources DeVefepment 
jfCommittee a comprehensive proposal to provide direct 
assistance .to pi4^,(^. broadcast station^ in implementing 



activities th^t, wiuFd "stimulate the increased participation; . effective pF^^ure^. The pl-oposal alsd call^ fbp the 



puj^ic broa{dcasJ^jy^ a{V{i assist^ 
nten^pce ot f)ubHc "b'foatfl&st 
arities andT^om'e.n';;'' 

ment to ^'mj^gie^is expeditiously as po.ssible 
"'^ " tipn ofvthe 




as' of tlie ^ 



of minorities- anp women in 
in the acquisitfcd and maintenance 
license^ by mi 
• CPB manai 

to gain systejji-wid'e accept^n^itj ^nd sta 
recommendations in^the report of thej: 
Essentials for Effective Minority ProgiKS^I 
[IS -and goals. 



the definitions, m^si 
. priorities" o f mijpoci t^teftgram m in g 'ViYi^^ to: 

annual repbrt^to the 9BP^<>n<he system-wii^^._,.^^ 
-and implementation oTO^^e items;" and '^"^ "^i^^^ 

• CPB management and staff **consideri 
factors, fm^ the selection of program,^pposals for CPB 
support^ the manner in which such proposals address th;e* 
needs of specialized audiences, and the involvement 'of ' 
minorities and women, both" on and off camera'^"'*'' 

A sUtus report of these CPB Board resolution^jjSplltes 
that: N . ^ 

• The semi-annual reports issued to Congress are beings' 
used to fulfiUJ^fre request for comprehensive annual re- 
ports. These Conggjessional reports tend to present CPB in 
a favorable position, particularly with respect to its at- 
tempts to upgrade the. status^ of minorities and women in 

. the public broadcasting industry. However, it should be 
noted that CPB, in effect, precludes a more realistic read- 
ing of industry employment levels by reporting percent- 
ages without also p^enting numerical data and depart- 
mental designationsFlpshow not only how many minorities 
and women are employed in the industry, but also what 
types of jobs they hold. • . ^ . . ' ^ 

• CPB's affirmative action plan has been Implemented.'^ As 
a matter ^of fact, an internal- EEO plan has been, in effect^ 
since 1975, and has since been revised in order to^prSvide' 
measured to correct discriminatory practices, to set goals 

^and timetables for each department, to insure that depart- 
mental hiring is consistent with these stated goals and^,.^ 
. timetables iand to insure consistent and equitable treatment*'' - 
of all employees relative to job functions and compensation. 
To date, however, this has been a paper plan that has not 
be^n carried out in a manner which would lead to the 
accomplishment of its stated goals and objectives through- 
out the Corporation. For example, of the seven minorities 
(36 persons) holding jJositions at the director level or above 

..at CPB, five are in the Human Resources Development 
Department. " 

• XPB has^filed comments with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in support of modifying the FCC Form 
395 job categories^* to include information about specific 
job titleSy.as well as job functions of employees. Such' a 
modificaiion would aid in determinirig the degree to which^ 




i^^now beinfe deveTO|)ed further in conjvMHiction'^with PI 
NPR and local station managers. ^ 
•^Minority and wdmen contractors hSve been included in^ 
CPB's solicitation list, but eacli departn\ent is expected to . 
be responsibl^pjlpr its solicitations, fqr Kds, requests foi: ' 
proposals and awards of contracts for goods a'hd services,'** 

• "HRD rgriders "all^gf the a<|vice,> couris^l and assis£ai^is it 
can to minorities and women in the acquisition and mamte- 
nance of (public broadcast) licenses."'^ On November42, 
1975, the CPB Board off Dihecitors passed a resohition 
directing CPB management to develop and implement pro-, 
jects and activities which would help minorities and women 
to acquire and maintain public broadcast licenses. Np 
specific monies were set aside to provide such assistanc^ 
however. To date, the CPB Human Resources Development ^ 
Department .has given a $15,066 glfah't to the Texa^ Con- 
sumer Education and Communications Development Com-^ 
mittee^ Inc., a Latino organization in Alamo, Texat. The 
Committee, which intends to use the grant funds for 
planning and development, is attempting" to activate Chan- 
nel 60 to serve the approximately, 85 per cent Latino 
population jn the Rio Grand^ Valley. 

• "To dat^, there has been no system-wide accep^^^ce of 
any of the Essentials (Panel) recooimendafions" pertainin^^ 
to (he production and promotion of Quality minority pro;, 
^ramming or the employment of minorities in planning ;^ncf' 
producing minority programs. T.h^ CPB Television Activi- ^ 
ties Department was directed to determine the extent ^0 
which'minorities and w.omen are usedin front of and behind 
the camera; however, there is no evidence that thi^k^Jia^ 
been done. Further, ^e ""general nature'! of the' Panel^ n 
recommendation to develop "imaginative programming 
hrfs precluded £^etermination of whether this* goal has 
be^n accomplished. Finally, the. Panel's recomn)endation ' 
that national and local programming reflect the cultural 
and multilingual lifestyles, 'heeds arid inte^'ests of ^mihor 
ities, while maintaining a high standard of Quality . in 
production, "has not beeo substantively met at- either the 
national or the local level." 2° , . 

• The CPB Office of Women'^ Activities contracted with ' 
^the Annenberg School of Communication to' assess the 

progress of P6S programming practices regarxling the 
.portrayal of women on public television. T^ie Annenberg 
report indicates that the recommendations pertaining to the 
accurate and .adequate portrayal of women and minority 
groups '"should be restated — with more fully developed, 
suggestions for the.types of changes that should take place • 



in profp^mming.'-** - ^ 

J» Of the fwe minonty and women's programs for which_the 
' GPB Board specifically^ auth6rized a commitmen^^ of 
fun^s^'^'—Black Journal Ionian Alive, Realidades, Were 
^ You There and Women in Art — four are no longer being' 
carried.' These Ure Blftck Journal, Woman Alive, Reali- 
* daies and H^onjwin Art (the latter was funded fof a one- 
year period only)^ The contract for Were You There? was 
sent to CRB's Contracts Office on May 11, 1978 for final 
approvaF^*>a«d production is now under wayr'^> ^ * ' 
^ Althougfr*w^B has been long.'9n verbiage relative to' 
improving the status oif minorities and women th;*oughout the « 
industlry, the findings of this and' other studies indicate thM 
the Corporation nriust share culpability with other national 
i public broadcast organizatiofis^^nd the local 'stations for 
falling far short of the mark insofar a^ constructive action is 
concerned.. 

While the CPB- Board has consistently demonstrated its 
good intentions, It has neglected to fully exercise its powers 
of oversight and review. Such review procedures constitute 
not only a good management practice, but also insure admin- 
istrative accountability and responsiveness. The Board hals 
passed numer9us resolutions which, if implemented, could 
help alleviate the effect of industry-wide practices -which 
adversely impact on women and minorities. Howevei^ it 
generally has not routinely Und periodically conducted follow* 
up studies to determine the extent to which its policy recom- 
nriendations have, been implemented by CPB management. 
Consequently, CPB management has not been held ac- 
, countable for its lack:of respdnsiveness, and to ddt^, has 
made few appreciable, efforts to implement diverse CPB 
Board recqmmendations positively affecting minorities 
and women in the public broadcast industry,. 

Nevertheless. dPB has attempted to do more than has 
either NPR or PBS to improi>e the status of minorities and 
kamen in public broadcasting, as the follomng mil indi- 
cate, 

NPR Board Cdmpcwilion 

The ;NPR Boaind of Directors *is made up of 12 member 
directprs-wl^o^are station representatives, f2 public directors 
who are representatives of the general public, and the Chief 
Executive Officer of ^NPR-^for a total of 25 persons. At 
present, three of these 25 Board members (l2 per cent) are 
minorities. 

- A five-member nominating committee, appointed by the 
Board Chairman, nominates prospective member directors 
who are then voted on by NPR member station representa- 
tives. The NPR By-Laws provide for member directpi^, who 
serve three-year terms, to be "qualified and experienced 
candidates representing a variety of type^fjy^.isizes of 
stations in different geographical areas, with the eDjiective of 
obtaining fair representation of the members and the commu- 
nities their stations serve."^"*" Member . directors,' in turn, 
appoint the 12 pub life directors, yrhpse confirmation is sybject 
to the approval of all station representatives. Public directors 
als6 serve three-year ter|jis. The Chief Execiitfve Officer of 
NPR serves on the Board until he/she resigns or is' removed 
frorp office. 

NPR Policy Related to Minorities / ^ 

The NPR Board resolution which is of interest to the Task^ 
Force policy investigation is one which pertains to the cre- 
ation of NPR's Department of Specialized Audience Pro- 
grams. That resolution mandated the Department to "serve 
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the special interests and needs of particular groups in our 
society"" by acquiring and producing programs for special- 
ized or target audiences (for example, racial and ethnic 
minorities, women and. the elderly), by developing guidelines 
and recommendations for other NPR programming depart- 
rhents in order to better serve-these target groups and by 
maintaining liaison with repreBenta5yl[s of ta/get audiehces 

• currently underserved by exis|ling'myaia. 
, Ih addition, the Department wa/called on to serve as a 
primary source of advic^ and dpun$el for producers and staff 

' meiwbers in NPR's Departmentsiff Cultural and Information;; 
^^I'Progr^m^ijfcd to formulate/ong-range plans to identify, 
research* and^certain the niotential ne^^ds of other special 

• intei)ft3t groups (for examph^ children, the print handicapped 
.* and other sub-groujji iynerican society) as* NPR succeeded 

• in enhancing the Biarftfcip^ti^jji of minorities and women jn the 
decision-making prf)(!^es of .NPR.^^ 

PBS Board Composition ■ 

The structure of the PBS Board of Directors i^ similar to 
that of NPR in that they both consist of representatives from - 
stations nationaliy,»and thSby both have stipulations for Board 
members to be broadly representative of the st^itions and the 
populations they are to serve. ^ 

The 52-member PBS Board consists of 35 lay representa- 
tives of PBS member stations, 15 professional representatives 
. of PBS member stations and two management directors: the 
vice chairman of the Board of Directors, and the president of 
PBS. While the latter two members serve at the pleasure of 
the Board, the remaining 50 Board memtiers each'serve three- 
yeai^ terms. 

Like NPI^ PBS also has a five-member nbmina^ng commit- 
tee which is responsible for nqmihatihg prospective Board 
members who are voted "^upon by PBS members. In making 
nominations, the committee is to consider each nominee's 
experience and qualifications in ordpr to assure electionvto the 
Board of Directors of "ihdividuals representing a balance, of » 
such factors as leadership ability and representation of differ- 
ent types and siz6s of stations from different localities an^ 
areas, ethnic groups and gender."^^ Of the 52 persong now 
serving on the PBS Bbard, four (8 per cent) are minorities. 

PBS Policies itelated to Minorities ^ 

The PBS Board has passed several policy resolutions ad- 
. dressing the problems of minorities and women in the public 
broadcasting industry. Two PBS efforts are of particular 
interes^t to the Task Force policy investigation. The first 
pertains to a two-year affirmative action plan for program- 
ming and employment. 

In reference to programming, th^ resolution called on PBS 
to identify "which societally "disadvantaged groups should i)e^ 
given priority attention" and to- identify their needs. *The PBS 
Board Committee for Minority and Women's Affairs then 
selected five groups^for initial targetihg— Native Americans, 
women and Americans of African, Asian and Hispanic de- 
scent.^* ' ^* 

The affirmative action plan also' (^led on PBS staff to 
identify existing local programming which ^Qould be **up- 
graded" to meet the needs of the five aforementioned target 
groups, and to seek funding for new sources of * national 
programming. These program:^ were to be '^scheduled accord- 
ing to the viewing habits of the designated groups, cataloged, 
and thoroughly evaluated to determine whether they are 
meeting the identified needs."^^ 



With respect to employment, the two-year plan ui^e<) PBS 
staff to compile and distribute to PBS member stations on a 
continuous basis all federal equal employment opportunity 
laws^ regulations and Sidelines. U^lso endorsed a PBS staff 
proposs! to design and secure funding for a system<wide 
training and placement structure for interested stations to 
receive grants to train minorities *arid Women ''according to 
industry-determined Standards and to assure placement j)ref- 
erence to graduates of their traj^irig programs.*^ , 

A second, inorie^cejit effort by t^e PBS Board set forth a 
plan 'ad^l^s ^e problems of employment opportunities 
and prograniming for minorities and women Many parts of 
this plan parallel the thoughts of the Minority Task Force in 
providing for system*wide responses to problems within the 
public television station structure. * 
To alleviate such problems as the stations' alleged difficul- 
ties in reaching their hiring goaU and the sma41 numbers of 
ihinorities and \yomen in the stations' applicant poo^, as well 
as to overcome certain civil service hiring prpcedured which 
tend to perpetuate past discrimination, Pfis^ pr^iosed to 
undertake a number of initiatives. These incli^ided: 

• Establishing an^ifiO Task Force comprised of both PBS 
Board and ^ staff members alike to provide assistance to > 
'^tation^on EEO mattery. ' 

• Developing a nationwide list of minorities and women 
already qualified jtb enter public television at the profes- 



siopalj technical and managerUMteli 

>n^^op 

af orei|[iention^ levels. 



• Tracking public television ^^openings at the three 



• Haviiig members of the EEO Task Force meet with 
prosi)ective job candidates lifted in the pool to encourage 
their involvement in public television. 

• Workini^ witn stations to identify EEO-related problems, 
and^to develop remedies for those problepis, 4is well as to 
improve the stations' recruiting strategies. 

• Providing fmancial assistance to stations to recruit minor- 
• ities and women, and helpinjg^ station^ to seek funds at the 

iiational level for job training programs. 

• Sharing with stations information on effective techniques 
for setting hiring g6als'. • 

• Encouraging stations to seek out minority and female 
board members and assisting them in doing so by providing ' 
reference materials on board selection methods iind inf or* 
mation on eafih station's board composition by race and sex. 

• Charging the president and senior staff of PBS with the 



responsibility of supporting Federal agencies' efforts ta. 
coordinate public broadcasting EEO enforcement.-^ 
Another part of that plan, in which PBS conducted a self- 
evaluatioli, caljed for public television to be. proactive, rather 
than reactive apd defensive. Stung by irequent allegations jof 
its lack of sensitivity and performance in amelioratipg condi- 
tions which negate eqpal opportunities for minorities and 
women in public television, PBS proposed to demonstrate its 
commitment and its progress by undertaking another series 
of EEO-related tasks which would be communicated to th^ 
Congress and the public.^^ These tasks included: 
> • Periodically reassessing discrepancies *^between ]the per- 
centage of minorities and women in public television — 
particularly in technical, professional and managerial f^si* 
tions— and those in the national workforce, and setting 
syslem-wide goals for eliminating those discrepancies. 

• Developing a file of affirmative action plans for all public 
television stations and encouraging and assisting those 

.stations whidh have not devised such plans to do so. 

• Seeking information from stations about any special 
efforts they are undertaking in programming, training and 
employment* • ' 

• Relating to Congress the stations' efforts in program- 
ming and employment. • 

• Establishing an annual award to the station or stations 
which have made the greatest contribution to enhancing 
the status of nriinorities and women in emplo^tmept or 
programming. ' , ^ 

A New CommitineQt to Change « - 

Earlier this year, ^e three national public broadcasting 
organizations submitted ^ report^ extolling^.their progress' in 
improving the employment status "Of minorities and womeh 
' thi^oughout ijR^ndustry. The report outlined a series of EEO 
and affirmative action "incentive prograrns"— described in' 
the preceding pages— undertaken by XJPB, NPR and PBS in 
recent years. 

In that report, the thi^ee organizations also noted that they 
"are, hot satis^fied with their minority/female Utilization and 
will not be until fair and equitable utilization is aehiev^ at all 
grade levels and in all levels of activity. To this end, each has 
designed and implemented an affirmative action plan* which 
guides recruiting, hiring and upgrading actions."^ 

Only time will tell wliether tiriese verbal promises, are 
translated into real changes. 
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Composition of the Local Statioiis' Policy-Making Structures and 

Their Relationship, to Minorities 



Local Stationa' Board Composition 

Another aspect of the Task Force policy^ investigation 
pertained \fi the local stations' board of directors. Specifically, 
the Task 'Force reviewed CPB data supplied by the stations to 
determine the composition and selection processes of station 
boards. Additionally, a section of the fask Force management 
questionnaire asked 62 station managers (22 radio and 40 
television) about the degree of board involvement in setting 
and carrying out station policy and of minority participation 
on station boards of directors. 



A review of the local stations' boards of direcrore ^ 
reported by the stations in the annu^al CPB survey compared 
^ the percentage of minority participation on station boards ^by:^ 
(1) selection process (appointment by an elected official; 
elected by station board members themselves and/or from 
a>17n)ng a station's subscribers; elected by the public at large 
and/ or by a station's subscribers; (St a combination of meth- 
ods); and (2) Licensee type (community-controlled, university- 
cin trolled or controlled by a local or state authority — for 
example, local school districts, state boards of education or 



state commissiens created to opefaCe public broadcasting 
stations'). The breakdown of^ board compositions by the per-, 
centage of liiinorities is as follows. 

» . TABLE H 

Composftionc/r Local Public Television Station' Boards By 
Solactlon Process* 



SelGCUon Process* * . 


Total 


Minority 


Percentage 


A 


970 


^ 110 


11 


• 'b 


373 


42 


11 


C 


93 


13' 


13 


D. ' 


607 


do 


13 


' E 


229 


16 


6 


F , 


' 346 


40 


11 


TOTALS 


2,618 


^ 301 


11.5% 



'Source: CPH October 19T7 Manat^ement Information Systems (MIS) data. 

■*A) elected by .station board member^ 'and/o^^ from among a station's 
Hubftcribehi: B) appointed 'by an elected official, for example, the governor; C) 
elected by the public J^larj^e and/or by a station's subscribers;!)) all other 
Helection processes; Ejrombmation of B & D; F) combination of public election 
ami nther selection processes. 



' As indicated in Table M, minorities represent 11.5 per cent 
(301) of the 2,61 Srpublic television station board members. The 
highest level of minority participation (13 per cent) occurred 
wh^e station board nr^embers 'are elected by the public at 
large and /or by a station's subscribers (C) or are selected by 
other, processes (D). The lowest level (6 per cent) occurred 
where there was a combination of appointment by an elected 
official and other methods of selection (E). 

. . TABLE 1-2 

Composition of Local Public Radio Station Boards by 
^ ^ Selection Process* 

Selectiop Process** Total Minority Percentage 

.A . , 293 49 16 « 

B Ji 343 ' 35 10 

P B ;42 11 26 

' D" >i W-*378 19 -5 

E • . ' ' 52 4 7 

F . 41 2 4 

• TOTALS ^14^9 120 10.4% 

'Source: CPB October 1977 MIS data. 

**A) Elected by station boaj^ members and/or ^mr among a station's 
subscribers; B) appointed by an elected official, for example, the governor; C) 

, elected by the public jft large and/or by a station's 'subscripers;!)) all other 
selection processes; E) combmation of B & D; F) combmation df public election 

" and otheft aejgc^ion processes. ' ^ 

Minorities represent 10.4 per cent (120) of the 1,*149 public 
radio station board qfifemrbers, ^as Table 1-2 indicates. The 
greatest level of minority j^articipation 26 per cent (11 of 42 
persons) occurred where'^fioard members are elected by the 
public and/or by a station's sjibscribers (C). The lowest Ifevel 4 
per cents,- (2 of 41 persons) occurred where there was a 
combination of pablic election. and other selection processes 
(F). 

-* TABLE 1-3 

Composition of Public Telet^tilQin Station Boards by 
. UcertseevTypeV/ 



Type 


Total 


Minority 


Percentage 


^ Community 


1,721 


203 


11.9 


University 


. 554 


45 


8.1 


Local 




' 22 


16.5 


State and Other 


' 210 


29 


13.8 


TpTALS"^ 


2,618 


30 1 


11.5% 



•Source: CPB October 1977 MIS daU. 



The lowest level of" minority participation oa. public televi- 
sion boards 8.1 per cent (45 of fM persons) was found in 
stations licensed to universities, as Table 1-3 shows. The 
highest level 16.5 per cent (22 of 133 jpersons) was found 
among local licensees (for example, stations licensed to school 

districts or boards of education). 

• ^ 





TABLE 1-4 






Cbmposltlon of Public Radio Station Boards by Licensee Type* 


J Type 


Total . . 


Minority 


Percentage 


Community 


149 


34 


22.8 


University 


869 


56 


6.4 


* - Local 


119 


29 


24.4 


State and Other 


12 


1 


6.3 


TOTALS 


. 1.149 


120 


10.4% 



•Source: CPB October 1977 MIS data. 
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Local licensees had the highest levels of minority participa; 
tion on public radio station boards— 24.4 per cent (29 of 119 
persons), while university licensees had the lowest— €.4 per ' 
cent (56 of 869 persons), as shown in Table ^-4. ^ ^ 

These figures reflect the fact that minorities are not 
adequately represented on public broadcast station Boards of 
directors. Ofvthe 3,767 public broadcast station board mem- 
bers across the ccJulitry, minorities comprise 421 (ll^per cent). 
The process whereby thfere is a» combination of appointment 
by an elected official and other methods of election appears^to 
be the greatest inhibit^or to minority selection for public ra<dio 
and television station boards. In both cases, stations licensed 
to universities had the lowest level of minority board partici- 
pation. ^ • » 

The responses oi^f^ public broadcast station managers 
surveyed by the Task Force (40 television and 22 radio) appear 
to corroborate these findings about the low level of minority 
participation on public broadcast station boards. For example, 
^8.7 per cent (2^) of the managers- responding indicated that 
there are no minority members on their respective station's 
board of directors. Another 24 ipanagers'did ;iot answer the 
question about minority.board' participation. A corollary find- 
ing isLthat 55 per cent (34) of the managers indicated that a 
question regarding their efforts to seek out minority candi- 
dates for board positions did not apply. (We ihuslMnfer by' 
these latter two findings that the managers i^ave limited 
input into board selection, rather than that they have no need ' 
to select minorities.) 

Further, nearly 70 per cent (43) of the 62. statical managers 
responding said they believe that the development of minority_ 
support groups (volunteers and advisors) for the station is 
important. More than half (34) of the station njanagers said 
they had ma^e an effort to establish such groups in their 
respective facilities, while 85.7 per cent (48) of the managers 
stated that there are presently no mintl^rity advisory boards 
which evaluate their station's programming. Finally, 55 j|f the 
managers (88.7 per cent) indicated that no minority organiza- 
tions provide financial support to their ^tions. 



Licensee Board Responsibilities 

The station managers were also asked about the responsi- 
bilities of thfeir respective boards in setting and carrying out 
policy for various station activities. Their resj/bnses indicated 
that the boards have more input into pc^licy and budgetary 
matters than they do for programming, fund-raising and 
contract allocation. This factor, coupled with the rnanagers' 
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responses indicating that discretionary decision-making au- 
thority is exercised at the station level, suggests that the 
station managers have a high level of autonomy in operating 
public broadcast stations. 

For example, 77.4 per cent't^S) and 79 per cent (49) of the 
station managers indicated that their ^boards have input into 
policy and budgetary matters, respectively, while only 32.3 
per cent (20) said their boards are involved in personnel 
matters. On the other )iand, programming, contract allocation 
and fundraising are . responsibilities which seem to have 
limited board input. Only 9.7 per cent (6) of the 62 station 
managers surveyed said their boards are involved in program 
.development, >irhile 19.4 per cent (12) said their boards are 
involved in -fuhdraising/station development activities, and 
14;5 per cent (9) said the boardST are involved in c^ntr^ct 
development. ^ 

Additionally, the station managers were que^ioned about 
the existence of written station policies covering the afore- 
mentioned^fcreas. 'Jbeir responses indicated that, although the 
board may not have ^p^cific responsibility for, or input into, 
certain station activities (for' example, programming- and 
fundraising), there were written station policies addressing 
these activities. For example, although only six station man- 
agers (9.7 per cent) said their boards have input into program- 
ming, 30 of the 62 managers (48.4 per cent) said their stations 
have written programmmg policies. While 19 managers (30.6 
per cent) said, their stations have written policies on fuijdrais- 
ing, 12 (19.4 per cent) said their boards are responsible for this 
activity. Although the boards^ of 20 stations are^involved in 
personnel matters. 56 of the 62 stations, surveyed (90.3 per 
cent) have written affirmative action policies, and 18 (29 per 
cent) have written employment and training policies. Finally, 
while the boards of nine of the stations are involved in 
contract allocation, 16 of the stations (25.8 per cent) have 
w^tten policies on vendors. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Policy 

All three national public broadcast organizations, (CPB, 
NPR and PBS) have equal employment opportunity (EEO) 
policies. In addition to its internal E^O policy, CPB in 
February 1974 adopted a policy outlining its position on EEO 
and CPB assistance to applicants for and recipients oif its 



funds to sign contractual commitments to comply with Title 
VI provisions. Nevertheless, CPB has refused consistently 
to assume«iny industry-wide EEO enforcement responsibility. 

A.t present, confusion about EEO enforcement and compli- 
ance abounds in the public broadcast industry. This confusion 
is due largely ;tq a lack of coordination and communication 
ampng those federal agencies with jurisdiction in this area, as 
well as limited resources to effectively carry oiit those tasks 
essential to improving the status of minorities in the industry. 
Recently, however, diverse fe(^pal agencies have recommend- 
ed a series of initiatives relative to industry-wide EEO perfor- 
mance, ' , ' 
In June 1977, the Inter-Agency Task Force on Non-t)iscrimi- 
nation in Public Broadcasting was convened to exanfiine 
federal statutes and their enforcement and to develop an 
adequate program for assuring equal employment opportuni: 
ty in public broadcasting. That Task Force addressed five 
specific areas: (1) the adequacy of existing statutes; ^2) the 
adequacy of existing regulations; (3) the adequacy of coordi- 
nation among the agencies; (4) the adequacy and uniformity 
of statistical information; and (5) the appropriate role of CPB, 
^PPS and NPR in EEO enforcement./'" 

The Inter- Agency Task Force concurred in the belief ^Sat 
public broadcasting should be subject to efisting EEO stat- 
utes and regulations. It also recognized the current lack of 
enforcement mechanisms for insuring industry-wide compli- 
ance with tohe spirit of existing non-discrimination legislation. 
Finally, the Task Force advocated a set of workingi^^lation- 
ships based on **memorandums of understanding" » among 
those federal agencies with EEO enforcement responsibil- 
ity Those agencies arc; the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC), the Equa^ Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC), and the Departments of Justice and Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW). 

The FCC and EEOC, began developing a **memorandum-of 
understanding" duringfthe Inter- Agency Task Force delibera- 
tions. This memorandum defines an ongoing administrative 
relationship between the two federal agencies and the process 
for enforcing EEO laws in the broadcast industry. The 
agreement also calls for EEOC to provide guidance to the 
FCC in* investigating charges which are outside EEOC's 
- - - * . . , jurisdiction, for FCC to refer charges of discrimination to the 

funds. That policy s^ys, in part, "It is the polidy of th« y EEOC and state agencies and for the FCC to notify the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting: (1) to fully comply withSf /alleged discriminating broadcaster of the complainjt refer- 
all applicable laws and regulations, including la.ws and regula- ral.'*° ' ^ i 
tidns prohibiting discrimination against any person on the ' If property administered, the agreement has the p^hjial to 



reduce duplication of effort* relative to EEO and t;o 4i«rease 



basis of race, color, religion, national origin, age or sex; and 

(2) to' require that each recipient of assistance from the the shaWg of information between the two federsd a^ncies. 

r iH cash or in kind, comply with all such If this type^of agreement is replicated by other agetides (for 



Corporation, whether i 
laws- and regulations.'*^ 

However, the CPB Boarci acknowledged that CPB cannot 
investigate complaints of allegedly discriminatory practices 
by recipients of ita assistance, Wit that it would "promptly 
refer" all such complaints to the appropriate government 
agency with jurisdiction.-^* This type of action^lo^ not reflect 
any determination on the part of CPB tb monitor vigorously 
its grantees' EEO performance or to enforce compliance in 
the industry. Instead, CPB takes the position that, since it is 
not a federal agency, it cannot enforce federal regulations. In 
1975, however, the Justice Department expressed the view 
that CPB is bbligated to^^ conduct oversight of Title VI 
compliance by its grantees. (TitJe VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act bars discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin in any federally-funded program or activity.) At that 
time, it was recommended that CPB require recipients of its 
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typerof agreement is replicated by other agehQies (for 
example, the Departments of Justice and Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by CPB itself), the system by whSH EEO in 
the broadcast industry is monitored^ and ^nforced can be 
streamlined and .made more responsive. This "m^di^ndum 
of understanding" is also significant in that it slipulj^ enhance 
FCC's EEO monitoring capability. ; J 

EEC Enforcement in the Broadcast Industry . 

Created by the (Communications Act of 1934, ^the FCC is 
empowered to license and regulate all brcjfedc£^t media — 
public and commercial. As such, it is authorised to insure that 
tjthe public interest, convenience anp necessity will be served 
by all broadcasters. In carryin^ut its mandate, the FCC 
requires licensees to follow a pj^cy of non-disc^mination and 
affirmative action in employment. In additioitj the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has held that the FCC's role relative to EEO in 
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the broadcast industry is one means by which to insure that 
the industry's programming rightfully reflects the views of 
ihinority citizens.*^ 

Industry compliance with EEO regulations is monitored 
primarily when the FCC processes the licensee's renewal 
application every three years and reviews the annual employ- 
ment report— FCC Form 395— which licensees with five or 
more full-time employees are required to file with the Com- 
mission on or before May 31st of each year. To d^ite, the 
, Commission has not exercised fully its Congressional man- 
date to the fullest extent in carrying out a vigorous equal 
opportunity enforcement program in public broadcasting. 
Part of what the Minority-Task Fprce considers a limited 

• enforcement t^rogram is due* to the lack of adequate staff 
support. For example, there -are^at present seven FCC staff 
members assigned to monitor the EEO plans of the 9,486 - 
public and commercial radio and television stations across the 
country. Historical facts and simple human capacity would 
appear to indicate that neither the FCC nor arty other agency 

" could effectively monitor stations' compHance with equal 
opportunity laws. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the 
Equal Employment (Opportunity Act of 1972, estai)lished the 
yEEOC to insure compliance with Title VII and to investigate 
$ charges of illegal job discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex or national orgin "in all employment prac- 
tices, including hiring, firing, layoffs, promotion, wages, 
training, disciplinary action and other terms, privileges, condi- 
tons or benefits of employment. Title VII covers aU private 
employers, state and local governments, educational institu- 
j tions, labor organizations, joint labor-management appren- 
ticeship programs and public and private employment agen- 
cies with 15 or more employees or membei^s. 

Thfe Inter-Agency Task Force concluded that the EEOC has 
^'probable jurisdiction'* over most public broadcasting entities 
^ (for example, stations owned by universities, or by state or 
local governments, and which have 15 or more employees).'*^ 
However eSoC's litigative authority must be prefaced by a 
finding of non-compliance by the Department of Health, 
' Education, and Welfare (HEW). 

HEW oversees Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as 
well as Title IX of the Education Ameridmenls of 1972. Title 
VI prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin in any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. Title IX forbids sex discrimination in 
federally-assisted' educational activities. 

To date, HEW has claimed jurisdiction for job discrimina- 
tion only when that discrimination is directly related to the 
expenditure of federal funds (for example, in disbursing 
construction grants ijinder the HEW Educational Broadcast- 
ing Facilities Program). Additionally, CPB has taken the 

• position in the past that it is not covered by Title VI, because 
. it is not a federal agency, and thus, it facks enforcement 

power and authority. However; the Inter-Agency Task Force 
concluded that the structure and legislative history of this 
statute make clear that Title VI provisions were intended to 
apply to all recipients of federal funds."*^ Since public broad- 
casting is a recipient of federal funds, it, too, is subject to 
Title VI provisions, according to the Inter-Agency Task 
Force. CPB has mandated that its funds are not federal funds 
within the mfeaning of Title VI. 

Further, the Inter-Agency Task Force noted that Title VI 
appears to mandate that recipients of federal funds develop 
specific monitoring procedures. It stated, however, that al- 
though CPB has included "equal opportunity terms" in its 
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Community Service Grants to local stations, "there does not 
seem to be any monitoring of those provisions." It also noted 
that in the absence of specific authority to enforce Title VI, \ 
CPB could delegate to a federal agency, such as HEW, the 
responsibility for conducting Title VI compliance reviews of 
local stations' employment pr&ctices.'*'' 

Along with the EEOC, the Justice Department is empow- ^ 
ered to carry out Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. ,Jr 
However, the Department is responsible for enforcing only - 
the public agencies' compliance with Title VII provisions. It 
also may act on cases referred to it by the EEOC. Additional- 
ly, the Justice Department is responsible for enforcing Title 
VI. While HEW oversees Title VI compliance— that is, its 
Office Civil Rights may investigate complaints of discrin^i- 
nation in'i'he public broadcast industry^the Justice Depart- 
ment is authorized to bring individual suits to enforce Title 
^VI. 

Therein lies the confusion about which agency has both the . 
authority and the responsibility for monitoring and. peeking 
compliance with applicable EEO laws in the public broadcast- ; 
ing industry. , • 

During Congressional hearings in 197^, Representative 
Louis Stokes suggested that "the most effective level and 
scope of compliance and enfbrcement" could be achieved if 
CPB delegated its civil rights compliance and enforcement 
authority to HEW through a formal agreement.^* Similarly, 
Representative B.ella Abzug also advocated a stronger EEO 
enforcement posture in thie public broadcast industry. She 
recommended that the Justice Department, as the law en- 
forcement arm of the Federal Government; take a more active 
role and that it review the employment practices of CPB, v 
investigate complaints and oversee CPB's EEO enforcement „ 
of its grantee^."*^ . , . 

It is obvious that increased levels of support and a strong 
equal opportunity compliance policy are still needed to 
assure total minority involvement in public broadcasting, 
as well as protection from discriminatory employment 
practices. Two bills which have been submitted .to (Don- « ^ 
gress— H.R. 12021 and H.R. 12073— would provide the type of . 
E^ posture necessary to achieve these goals. Both billsv 
cdhti'nue to set strict £E0 enforcement guidelines. However, 1 
House Bill 11100 (the Administration's Public Broadcasting/ 
Financing Act of 1978), amending the 1934 Communications 
Act, addresses Title VI enforcement and/or compliance in a 
very indirect way. This is particularly noticeable at a time 
when the Administration advocates strengthening EEO en- 
forcement. Earlier this year, the Senate and House (Commerce 
Committees reported out S. 2883^and H.R. 12605, respectively. 
Botl^ bills authorize long-range funding for public broadcast-' 
ing. In reference to EEO, both bills give public broadcasting 
EEO enforcement and compliance responsibility to HEW and 
call for CPB to provide employment data needed to carry out 
that responsibility. 

Future Public Broadcast Policy 

"Carnegie Commission 11" convened in 1977 to take another 
look at public broadcasting and to determine if its original 
design of the system is still valid. A decade eariier, the 
"Carnegie Commission I" had reviewed what was then com- 
monly referred tp as Educational broadcasting and had coined 
the term "public broajlcasting." Recommendations contained 
in that 1967 study resulted in the formation of the present . 
public broadcasting structure, induding the (Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. Although the study referred to the need 
for public broadcasting to serve th^needs of "many separate 
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/audiences,"'*^ inc^ding those of inner city residents^ no defini- 
tive provisidn for meeting the specific needs of minorities was 
included in the Commission's final re^^. While! the second 
Commission is not establishing puSlic broadcast^licies, its 
final re^rt will again have significant poliey'^ implications in 
shaping the fut^'e direction Of the industry! ^, 

The Task F^orce. attticipates that the Gongfre8s \ will soon 
adopt new legislation that will have an impact oam^ny of the > 
concerns addressed in this study. At present, thp Congress is. 
rewriting the Communications Act of 1934 and the Public 

^ Broadcasting Act of 1967. Prevfously, no provisions specif ital- 
ly referring Jto minority interests, needs and concerns were 
inlblude^iii eaher pieces of legislation. 

Two public 'broadest financing bills currently before the 
Congress (H.R. 1^605 and S. 2883) would increase the avail- 

. ability- of noncommercial, educational and cultural radio and 
television progratns to minorities and women, and would stim- 
ulate new efforts to expand ownership and employment op^ 
portunities for minorities and women in public broadcasting. 
(The Senate bill would also increase job training opportunities 
for minorities and w6men.) In adcjition, both bills would seek 
to facilitate access by independent prog^m producers to the 
public broadcast program production and distribution system. 
Under the House bill. CPB would be r€?quired to expend "a 
substantiaf portion'* of its funds on programming and to 
. reserve ^*a substantial iSimount of funds for distribution to 
independent protjduction entities.^ As a later section of this 
report indicates, a large number of minority producers are 
independent (that is, they are not affiliated with public broad- 
cast stations). Thus, they could possibly benefit from such a 
provision. . - 

The Task Force believes it is critically important that 
both the Carnegie Commission and the Cong;ress corrept 
their initial oversights and give priority consideration to 
the needs and interests of the diversity of racial and ethnic 

\ minorities irt this country. The Task Forqe hop^s that the 
Carnegie Commission also will weigh the potential impact of 
^ all its policy recommendations on these minority publics and 
that the Congress will amend the Convmunications Act of 1934 
and the Public Broadcasting Aet of 1967 with a view toward 
ameliorating the status of minorities. 
Finally, the industry is nOw creating a satellite intercontiec- 

' tion system, a new means of distributing public radio and 
television programs to local stations. It is anticipate^ that this 
new system will decrease considerably the direct costs of 
distributing programs, as well as the cost of adding new 
stations to the system — particularly stations located in areas 
not now being serviced by public broadcast facilities. More 
important, however, the satellite interconnection will mean 
increased programming flexibility for local licensees. While 
the present interconnection system can carry* only a single 
program to stations for live or taped use, the satellite 
interconnection will be able' to carry multiple, simultaneous 
feeds (that is, the program fee<is in tfie regular schedule and 
' coverage of live events of broad interest). Thus, local licens- 
ees will have more programming options and more freedom 
of choice in providing diverse programs to their audiences. 

The prospect of minorities gaining increased access to the 
public broadcast system as a result of the satellite intercon- 
nection, however, is "abysmally bleak, '^according to Curtis T. 
White, a Washington, O.C. attorney specializing in communi- 
cations law. He adds: 
'in point of fact, the creation of the system under the 
present design will probably insure less acces^ by minority 
communities to the public broadcast system than what is 
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presently available. .*..As opposed to pursuing the establish'- 
ment-of a low-cost, JongH iatance communications system 
for thousands of potential users, CPB chose a highly 
. limited system (for appro cimately the same cost as the 
more versatile systenj), a^c further complicated the matter 
by entering into 'commer::ia[ sharing agreements with 
Western Union and ^leterm ning that substantial transpon- 
der (channel) space would I e required to transmit delayed 
programming*to the different time regions of the country. 
To add greater confusion however, the plan has not 
defined the status of the individual PTV (public television) 
licensee, and how the public is to gain access to the earth 
stations for the use of the *pird." In a nutshell, it appears 
that the minority communities and the public interest sector 
have been given hollow (as wiell as vague) promises of 
increased service."''® - . ^ 

White urgfl^that minorities *|become involved in all remain- 
ing stages of development to insure access to the proposed 
public television satellite system." This involvement, he ex- 
plains, should include "hard ana frank discussions on respon- 
.sibilities of PBS to insure the promulgation of guidelines for 
acdess to earth terminals. It should include discussions.on the 
establishment of .contractual agreements for oiinority organi- 
zations with ^^referential rates similar to the agreement with 
Western Union. And, most certainly, the process, should 
include^ the delineation of time frames of availability of the 
system for the express purpose o|f achteving maximum impact 
of messages and programs sponsored and prpduced by minor- 
ity communities."**® % , 

At present, the satellite inter(|onnection design plans call 
for four PTV transponders to carry two basic signals — a : 
national program service designed and distributed by PBS, 
and non-PBS programming designed and distributed by PBS 
member stations and their consoijtia. The PBS Board has set 
up a Transponder Allocation (Committee (TAC) to develop 
guidelines and policy for these nop-PBS programming hours, 
now e^stimated at approximately 80.5 hours between 9 a.m. 
and midnight. ^ / 



TASK FORCE REGOMMENDAtlONS— 
POLICY . 

To resolve the fundamental problems confronting the pub- 
lic broadcasting industry, specific policies must be -estab- 
lished. These policies must guarantee total affirmative ac- 
tion—through full enforcement of applicable equals 
enfiployment opportunity (EEO) statutes— and they must acti- 
vate mechanisms for awarding federal funds only where 
assurance of full compliance can be given. Responsiible action 
and follow-lip on the part of policy-making boards and man- 
agement at both the local station and national organizational * 
levels are prerequisites to full industry-wide enforcement of 
existing guidelines. 

Recognizing that there has been little or no coordination 
among federal agencies responsible for oversight enforce- 
ment of equal opportunity in public broadcasting, the Minor- ^ 
ity Task Force seeks implementation mechanisms and institu- 
tional relationships that will guarantee EEO monitoring and 
enforcement. 

In addition, new policies must be developed and implement- 
ed, if minorities are to have access to, and participate fully, in, 
all aspects of public broadcasting. Toward this end, the Task 
Force recommends that: 
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National Organizations , 1 

1. <Jongre88 provide long-range funding to public broaidcast- 
ing, contingent upon the industry's consistent d^onstratioh 
of significant progress to wafd equitable ' minority hiring, < 
placement and programming practices. Semi-annual review, 
as well as annual oversight and reporting, shatj be required to 
substanliate thit progress. 

2. CorWress specifically address the corvcems, needs and 
interests of minorities in its amendments to existing public 
broadcasting legislation and in drafting new legislation. 

3. The "Carnegie Commission H" give priority consider- 
ation, to the specific requirements and needs of n^inorities in * 
the entire public broadcasting system and that it Aveigh all its 
recommendations rejative to their potential impact oh "minor- 
ities. 

4. The CPB Board and staff work closely with Congression- 
al committees, subcommittees and other leaders as appropri- 
ate to assure that long-range funding to public broadcasting 
is awarded based on a comprehensive annual review of the 
industry's EEO performance. 

5. The composition of the. CPB Board include the diversity 
of minorities in the United States. CPB should urge the 
President of the United States to appoint CPB Board mem- 
bers accordingly. The composition of the NPR and PBS 
Boards should also reflect this diversity of minorities. 

6. The Boards of the three national organizations (CPB, 
Nt*R and PBS) periodically monitor and evaluate the perfor- 
mance of their respective management staffs to insure that 
policy recommendations tfiSde by the Boards of Directors' are 
implemented. . 

7. CPB establish arr Equal Employment Opportunity Office 
within the Human Resources Devefopment Department. 

8. Each Board of the national organizations (CPB, NPR and 
PBS) have 15-member citizens' advisory committees to pro- - 
vide advice and counsel on all aspects of public broadcast 
policy. Such advisory committees should includie the diversity 
of minorities in the United States who represent citizens at 
large. These advisory committees should meet at least quar- 
terly. 

9. CPB place a higher priority on the development pf . 
minority-controlled public broadcast facilities. . ; ^ 
. 10.- CPB, NPR and PBS Boards develop comprehensive 
policies on the hiring and utilization (selection and placement) 
of minority staff at all job levels and in all departments of 
their respective organizations. 

11. The Boards of the three national public broadcast 
organizations mandate that all future industry job training 
programs, whether funded by the federal government or 
other sources, include allocations to provide for minority 
participation. 

12. The HEW office of Education retain at least the present 
' three per cent of the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

allocations^or minqrity radio and television projects. Further, 
the Task Force recommends that HEW allocate specific 
ESAA funds to be awarded to minority contractors. 

13. Board meetings of the three national organizations be 
announced and open to the public. 

14. The "EEO and CPB Assistance Policy," adopted by the . 
1 CPB Board on February 27, 1974, be revised so that Section 

IV clearly states that all recipients of CPE funds must be in 
compliance with EEO enforcement guidelines and policy 
prior to receipt of any Corporation funds. 

15. CPB Community Service Grants to stations/licensees be 
awarded only after EEO performance critieria are met. ] 

. lis. CPB continually monitor and assess all hiring practices 



and policies in. effect at stations/lic.ensees and determine 
whether or not they comply- with applicable EEO policies. 

17. NPR, in its annual request for funds from CPB, provide 
an accurate accounting from the CPB Radio Activities De- 
partment as to past and proposed fiscal year usq of its funds, 
and their impact on specific, definable minority programs that 
have met and will meet the needs^' values, sensitivities and 
concerns of minorities. • ' 

18. CPB or the organizationj^iven responsibility for transpon- 
der (channel) allocation provide a transponder which distrib- 
utes only. minority programming to pfes station affiliates, 

19. The PBS Transponder A llocation<- Committee -(T AC) 
reyise its election/ appointment procedures to insure the main- 
tenance of adequate minority representation. 

20. The CPB Human Resources Development Department 
(HRDD) keep local station staffs and boards/advisory com- 
mittees informed about policies and activities of the national 
public broadcast organizations, particularly in the area of 
minority concerns. 

Local Stations 

The Task Force recommends further that: 

1. The composition of the local stations' boards pf directors 
include the diversity of minorities in the station's area of 
broadcast. 

2. Licensees develop and use a standardizecTwntten policy 
to recruit and select persons to ^erve on boards of directors 
and/or* citizens' advisory committees. 

3. Station boards of directora/yfSizens' advisory committee 
meetings be announced and open to the public. 

Other Agencies e ^ 

The Task Force also recommends that: ^ ^ 

1. The regional television organizations ahd networks com- 
ply with applicable E£0 guidelines. ^ v 

2. The FedlBral (Communications Commission strengthen 
and expand its enforcement programs and staff. Its EEO 
^policies for all licensees should be stated definitively. In 

addition, the FCC should make clear to all broadcast stations 
that it or other governmental bodies with enforcenrient pow- 
ers will take immediate" action in the eVent of any station's 
failure to comply with applicable EEO regulations. 
. 3. The priorities qf the HEW ?dxioational Broadcasting 
Facilities Program be redefined to.prpvide a more equitable 
share of available funds for minorities. , 

4. Monies budgeted specifically for minority programming 
not only be allocated, but also be used for that purpose by all 
broadcast and broadcast* related agencies. 

5. The present inquiries into additional and/or alternative 
funding mechanisms for public broadcasting be intensified 
and that Congress then mandate new funding sources which 
guarantee equitable minority representation throughout the 
system. The Task Force acknowledges that the present inad- 
equate funding systems for public broadcasting continue to 
be a major problem. Thus, it is sometimes difficult to fund 
and develop minority programs. 

. IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

National Organizations 

1. In reviewing the public broadcasting industry's EEO 
performance to determine whether long-range funding should 
be continued, the Congress should consider that minimum 
criteria demonstrating significant progress include the place- 
ment of minorities in key deeision-making positrons, including 



such positions as Chief Executive Officer. Program Director.,*^ 
Production Manager, Ciiief Financial Officer and other simi-" 
. lar decision-making positions. There must also be significant 
demonstration of increases in funding, distribution and car- 
riage of minority programming by the local stations. Should 
the assessment at the end of the first-year period reflect no 
significant change- in performance or progression toward 
these goals at any individual station, CPB shall be required \o ' 
withhold further funding to that station until* specific criteria 
have been satisfied. The deficient station will be subject to 
funding on a one-year basis, with semi-annual review and 
annual oversight. A steady increase in progress should be 
shown by ^he percentages of minority hiring and program-* 
ming, which should, at the least, equal the percentages of 
minority individuals in the population. 

2; Each Board of the national organizations^ should, in its 
published by-laws for elections, specify procedures to accpm* 
plish the full participation of minorities at the Board level. 
Minorities should be included on the Executive Committee, as 
well as on any shOrt-term special committees that are formed 
by the national organizations' Boards. 

3. The Task Force supports CPB President Henry Loomis' 
recommendation that a search and selection committee be 
established to suggest candidates for appointipent to the CPB 
Board. If constituted, this committee should -have adequate 
min^ty membership. *" 

4. Each Board of the national organizations should estab- 
lish and provide ongoing administrative and financial support' 
to its citizens advisory committees. Such committees should 
be mandated to participate actively ^nd oh a regular basi^ 
^ith the national Boards at the full and committee levels. 
They should have access to all information necessary to carry 
out^effettively their advisory function. 

5. The CPB Board should establish an offipe with high 
budgetary priority which provides pl^nning'grants, matching 
capita^ and operating funds to minority persons and organi- 
zations interested in. acquiring public broadcast stations. 

6. The CPB Board's Human Re^Urces Development Com- 
mittee should recommencj immediat^y to the CPB Board that . 
*'a pre-grafit review" plan be ^established. This plan will 
consist of a CPB review of employment purvey data to 
determine whether a station is in compliance with all applica- 
ble EEO guidelines. Upon a finding of non-compliance, CPP 
will immediately refer such information to ttEW (or any other 
federal agency with EEO enforcement authority). HEW (or 

. another such agency) will then notify the station of its non- 
compliance, status and allow the station a period not to exceed 
60 days to comply. Federal funds to any station which fails to 
comply with applicable EEO guidelines subsequent to a - 
finding of non-compliance should be terminated immediately. 

7. The newly-created EEO Office within CPB should coordi- 
nate with other appropriate CPB staff to implement a pre- 
grant review plan to determine EEO compliance for all 
stations/licensees receiving CPB funds. 

8. A three-member committee representing CPB, NPR and 
PBS should advise and assist CPB's EEO Office in reviewing 
and monitoring pi^lic broadcast stations* compliance with 
EEO policies. This committee should have adequate minority 
representation.* 

9. Each of -the national public broadcast organizations' 
Boards immediktely should develop minority hiring and utili- 
zation policies and cross-reference them with each other so 
that strength and consistency in minority hirihg is assured on ' 

^a **department-by-department" basis. The progress and pro- 
cess of minority hiring should become part of the agencies' 



reporting procedures to Congress and other governmental 
organizations. ' _ 

10. The CPB Board should adopt an appropriate resolution 
(citing federal EEO guidelines) that mandates that all future 
industry job training prograins^ regardless, of whether they 
are funded by federal government or other sources, include 
allocations to provide for minority participation. 

11. CPB should provide federal EEO enforcement agencies 
with all data necessary to carry out their responsibilities in 
monitoring and seeking EEO compliance in the industry. 

12. Announcements of all Board meetings of the national 
public broadcast organizations should be distributed to all 
segments of the population in a manner which provides 
proper advance notice, 

13. PBS staff with satdlite allocation responsibilities should 
include adequate minority representation. The Transponder 
Allocation Committee should recommend to the PBS Board 
that its election/appointment procedures be revised to insure 
the maintenance of adequate minority representation. 

Local Stations 

^ 1. The CPB Human Resources Development Department 
should work directly with members of all appointed station 
boards to encourage the appointment of minorities in propor- 
tion to their numbers in the station's hibadcast area. 

2. CPB should request that the sfitions' board/adviSory 
committee selection and recruitment, policies be submitted as^ 
part of each station's annual report to the Corporation. 

3. 'Where station boards of directors are also responsible for 
other agencies (for example, school district boards and univer- 
sity boards of regents) and are elected to office, stations 
should create a separate citizens' advisory committee which is 
reflective of the racial, ethnic, sex and socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the population in the station's area of broadcast. 
These separate comipittees should have specific decision- 
making arid advisory responsibilities in the areas of: a) 
programming; b) funding; and c) station development. The 
relationship between the committee, station staff, and man- 
agement should be pUt in writing at every station, 

4. CPB's EEO Office should periodically review tjje compo- 
sition of local station boards and advisory committees to 
ascertain the extent to which they reflect adequate minority 
representation. CPB funding to the stations should be adjust- 
ed or withheld in the event that minorities are not adequately 
represented on these boards/committees. 

5. Annoujicements of all local station Board meetings 
should b? made where all segments of the population are able 
to read/hear about meetings at least one week in advance. 

6. CPB qualification criteria for all stations should be 
revised and expanded to include recommendations made in 
this and other reports ^for example, the reports of<^the 
Essentials' Panel and the Women's Task Force) in order to 
make public broadcasting stations equal in practice to the 
spirit of various CPB Board resolutions. ^ s _ 

Other Agencies 

1. HEW should retain at least the present three per cent 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) allocations for minority 
television projects. HEW should also allocate funds for minor- 
ity radio projects, which are part of the proposed ESAA 
renewal legislation. Additionally, the staff of CPB's Human 
Resources Development Departnient should immediately 
draft a resolution for the CPB Board which recommends that 
HEW allocate specific ESAA funds to be awarded to minority 
contractors. 
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Chapter Two 

Employment of Minorities 
in Public Broadcasting 



Iniroductioii 

There $gre numerous local/ state and federal statutes per- 
.taining to equal opportunity and nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment against so-called "protected closes'' (for example, 
minorities, women and the handicapped). Interpretation and 
application of these laws are important 'because they serve as 
the basis for the local stations' afHrmative action plans. The 
scope of these laws varies, with the federal laws usually 
being considered more effective in eradicating the vestiges of 
discrimination. However, not all local public broadcast sta- 
tions have affirmative action plails which are based on federal 

, laws. Althoifgh federal lajvs arfe to take precedence over state 
and local laws, many stations, which are controlled by state or 
local ituthorities, still have affirmative action plans which are 
based on the laws of the jurisdiction' in which the station is 
located. The magnitude of this problem becomes apparent 
when one considers that 80.8 per cent (14t) of the public radio 
stations and 72.6 per cent (196) bf the public television 
stations are currehUy controlled by either universities, local 
authorities or staterwidelorgmiizations, according to the 1978 
CPB survey of local stajlpns' boards of directors. Regardless 
of the basis for the stations' affini()ative action plans, howev- 
er, the Task Force was concerned abo^at^ whether or not thes^ 
plana had had ap jthpact upon th^''^;i|iplpy^ and career 
advancement opportunities of m/nXriw^ in public broadcas^ 

*ing. . ""'^^ 

Another imiwrtant problem ^rtaihs to the confusion—; 
described in tli^e preceding chapter— about which federaf 
agency has the ^authority and the resources tb monitor and 
seek compliance with applicable equal employnt^nt opportuni- 
ty '(EEO) statutes in Uie public broadcast industry. In the 
absence of. adequate EEO enforcement, the opportunity for 
non-compliance in the indu9try multiplies. 
Thus, the primary goal of the Task Force employment 

iinvestifiFation was broadly defined as: "TO DETERMINE 
LEViELS AND TRENDS OF MINORITY -EMPLOYMENT 
AND.AFFIRBIATIVE ACTION EFFORTS AT THE NA- 

.TIONAIiANDy)CAL LEVELS."/ . 

The following\ectk>n reports thefindings of this aspect of 
the Minority Tasl6^orce investigation; ' 
. 1. Of the 10,865 full-time public broade^ employees, 1,539 
(14.1 per cent) iBure minorities. Minorities re^^sent 14 per cent 
(1,178 of 8,486) of the public television employees; 13 per cent 
(233 of 1,856) of the public radio employees; and 24 per cent 
(128 of. 624) of the national pjiblic broadcast organizations' 
employees. / 

2. Of the 12& total CPB employees, 65 (54 per cent) are 
f enwles and 42 (34 j)er cent) are minorities. 



3. Of the 157 NPR employees, 64 (41 per cent) are females 
* and 28 (18 pgr cent) are minorities; 

4. With respect to PBS, which has 242 employees, womlen' 
comprise 60 per cent (120 persdns) and minorities 24 per cent 
(58 persons). . ^ 

• 5. Pew minorities serve as "key decisiori-makiers" (for 
e;catmple. Chief Executive Officer, Program or. Production 
Manager, Chief Engineer, or Chief Financial Office^) in public 
broadcasting. In 1978, of Ihe 583 total key decision-makers in 
public television, 16 (2.7 per cent) are minorities. Of the 328 
total key public radio decision^makers, 18 (5.4 per cent) are 
njinorities. 

6. Of the 15 "primary decision-makers" in the three 
national public broadcast organizations (for example, Presi- 
dent, Executive/Senior Vice President, Chief Financial Offi- 
cer, Chief Program Officer, General Counsel or their equiva- 
lents), gnly one (6 per cent) is a minority. This "tingle 
minority— at NPR— represents 33 per cent (one of three) of 

^ the general counsels in the national organizations and 16 per 
QfiTit ^e of 6) of the primary decision-makers at NPR. In 
contrSt, minorities comprise 42.7 per cent (59 of 138) of the 
persoris occupying office/clerical positions at the three na- 
tional orgai)izations. 

7. Minorities are under-represented in engineering jobs in 

• public broadcasting. The lowest percentage of minority par- 
ticipation in any job category was that "of Chief Engineer. 
Only one (.7 per cent) of the 134 public television chief 
engineers is a minority, while two of the 75 persons (2 per 
cent) holding this title in public radio are minorities. 

8. Whether at the naSonal organizations or at the local 
stations, minorities— most of whom are female— consistently 
appear in the traditionally lower-salaried jobs (for example, 
clerical or clerically-related jobs). Minorities comprise 42.7 per 
cent (59 of 138) of those holding office clerical positions at the 
national organizations and 26.2 per cent (437 of 1,662) of those 
holding such positions at the local stations.. 

9. Approximately 51 per c6nt (94* of 184) of the public radio 
licensees and 16 per cent (26 of 160) of the public television 
licensees have no minority employees, 

10. Many CPB reports , submitted to Congress and other 
governmental bodies present industry employment data, par- 
ticularly those data pertaining to minority employment levels, 
in total percentages without also presenting numerical data 
or departmental designations; this distorts the actual repre- 
sentation of minorities at various employment leyels. 

11. The current- FCC Porm 395 employment reporting 
system— which is used by CPB, NPR, and PBS— is inad- 
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equate, aiid results in data which are misle&ding. In reporting' 
V only job eategories (for example, officials and managers, * 
professipnab, technical and clerical), the FCC Form 395 
provides little indication as to the s^peciHc job'titles and, more 
\ important, the jpb responsibilities of employees within' tiie 
. aforementioned categories. 

12. AH ^three national public broadcast organizations (CPB, 
NPR and PBS) have internal affirmative action plans. 

13. Of the 62 station managers (40 television and 22 radio) 
* responding to the Task Force management questionnaire, 

24.2 per cent (15) indicated their stations have written policies 
on staffing. i 

14. Ninety per cent (56) of the station managers reporting 
sa^d their station^ have written policies on affirmative action, ' 
but only 29 per cent (18) have a written policy on employment 
and/or training, * % 

15. All 62 managers responding indicated that their stations 
have operational affirmative action plans. Forty-five per cent 
(28) stated that their respective station's plans are basekl on 
local EEO guidelines, while 43 per cent (27) indicated their 
plans are based on national EEO guidelines. Ten per cent (6) 
of the station managers said they were not sure oLthe basis 
of their station's affirmative action plans. 

16. Of the 62 station r^nagers responding to the Task 
Force management questionnaire, 91 per cent (58) said they 
hold the highest leVel of management responsibility in their 
respectivejacilities. ^ 

17. Nearly 30 per cent (18) of those managers said they had 
been in their present positions for seven or more years, while 
the average length of time in the present position was 
approximately fiye years. 

18. Before becoming station managers, 21.7 per cent (IQ^pf 
the 62 managers responding to a Task Force questionnKe 
were program managers. 

19. Approximately 25 per Cent (or 16) of those managers 
reporting had no definable broadcast station experience prior 
to holding their present positions. About 85 per cent (53) of 
the station managers responding had previous management 
experience which may. or may not have been broadcast- 
related. 

20. Minority station employees generally have less informa- 
tion about station activities than do non-minorities, according 
to employee responses to the Task Force employment ques- 
tionnaire. The experience of som6 Task Force members and 
testimony during the Task Force's public forums indicate 
similar situations with minorities outside the stations as well. 

21. Staff for minority programs are most of ten. recruited 
from outside the station, while staff for general audience 
programs are usually recruited from within the station's 
existing employee population. 

22. Although minorities, ^on-minorities, males and females 
responding to the Task Folrce employment questionnaire had 
the same types of career aspirations (generally, to become a 
producer/executive producer), non-minority males and males 

, in general were more optimistic about tl^eir chances "of 
achieving their goals than were females, particularly minority 
females. Of the 2,025 employees responding, 73 per cent (385) 
of the males rated their chances as *'good'to excellent," while 
61 per cent (338).of the females did so. Only 48 per cent of the 
minorities (151), compared to 70 per cent of the non-minorities 
(753), said their chances were "good to excellent" Of the 
minority females, 5^ per cent (89) rated their chances in this 
manner; while 46 per cent (57> said their chances, were ''fair to 

23. rA greater proportion of minorities, 60.9 per cent, (201) 
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than non-minorities 46.3 per cent (134) had no supervisory 
responsibilities. Minority females tended to have the least 
amount bf supervisory responsibility^ — 61.9 per cent (99) re^ 
ported having no supervisory responsibility. 

24. Minorities have less input into budget planning and/or 
control than do non-minorities. Only 28.5 per cent (93) of the 
minority employees responding, compared to 47.3 per cent 
(761) of the non-minority employees, have some input in , 
budget planning. ^ * 

25. Of the 2,025k station employees responding, men usually 
had more full-time experiencie in tl^eir present stations than 
did women. Some 36.9 per cent (417) of the men, compared to 
40.4 per cent (353) df the women, reported having two years 
or less of full-time experience at their present stations. 

26. Minorities, especially minority females, h^d a shorter 
length of full-time employment in their present stations than 
did non-minorities, according to responses to the Task Force 
employment questionnaire. About 51.4 per cent (175) of the 
minorities and 41.1 per cent or 670 of the non-minorities 
reported having two years or less of full-time experience, at 
their present stations. Minority females generally had less 
than one year of full-time employment at their present 
stations. * 

27. There were no significant differences according to race 
in terms of the employees' average length of employment in 

' the broadcast industry— generally, three to six years. 

28. In terms of average length of employment in the 
broadcast industry, there were significant differences accord- 
ing to sex.^While male employees averaged about three years 
of broadcast experience, females averaged approximately two 
yjears. ' ' ^ 

29. Although, minority and non-minority males had approxi- 
mately equal job classification3^(ior example, professional 
jobs), the salary range for the latter group was significantly 
higher. While non-minority males earned approximately 
$15,000 to $17,000 annually, minority males yearned about' 
$13,000 to $15,(]!|K)-per-year. . 

30. Compared to other employees,^ minority females had the 
lowest salary levels, approximately $7,000 to $9,000 anmially. 

31. Of the female employees,' 33 per cent (287 of 856). held 
, clerical br clerically-related jobs. Nearly half:— 45.4 per cent 

- (67 of 165) — of the minorit^j females occupied these types of 
positions. * 

32. While 53.5 per cent (69 of 129) bf the minority men 
reporting and 54.9 per cent (62 of 113) of the minority women 
stated that affirmative action programs had either ''moder- 
ate" or "great" influence on their hiring, 24.1 per cent (41 of 
170) and 25 per cent (36 of 149), respectively, said such 
programs had no relevance to them. 

A Look at the Present Emplif3^ent Figur^ 

If one looks at the total percentages for minority employ- 
ment in the public ^broadcast industry, one might say ''not^ 
bad." However, reporting the combined percentages without 
also presenting numerical support data or departmental des- 
ignation — as CPB and others in the industry now do — distorts 
the actual number of minority employees in public broadcast- 
ing as well as their relative decision-making authority. As the 
following section of this report indicates, /et^; minorities are 
employed in decision-making positions at the national or 
local level in public broadcasting. A cursory review of 
employment data for public broadcast organizations (see 
Table II-l) would indicate that there is a high level of minority 
participation in public broadcasting, especially at the national 
level. 



TABLE ll-i 

TMii Fuft-TifiMi MinoHty Employ«#t In 
PuMe BroMli^Mting Ifi 1978* 

- Total 

Employees Minorities 

8,486 1.178 

1.855 233 

524 128 



PerDentage 

'ti3.8 
12^ 
24.4 . 



Public Television 
' Pubtfe Radio 
National Organizations 
(CPB. NPfl. and PBS) 

TOTALS • 10.865 1.539 14.1% 

•Source:., "Equal Opportunity^forts and Accomplisfiments,*' CPB Report to 
Congress, (Corporation for Public Broadcasting. Washington, D C" 
May 1,4978). . 

As indicated in Table IM, there^flre at present 10;865 full- 
time public broadcast employees, of whom 1,539 (14.1 per 
cent) 'are minorities.. Minorities also represent 14 per cent 
(1,178 of 8,486) of the public television employees and 13 per 
cent (233 of I,te5) of the public radio employees. Within the 
national organizations, minorities compose 24.4 per cent (or 
128) of the 524 total employ ee^. ; 



T>tBLEH'^ 

MInoritiM Employed at the 
N«tionaJOrganliatlon»in1978* 

Total ' 

National Organizations Employees Minorities 
CPB .125 42 
PbS 242 58 
NPR 157 28 

TOTALS 524 128 

'Source: "Equal Opportunity: Efforts and Accomplishments 



Table II-2 indicates that the 214 per cent minority popula- 
tion in the nationat public broadcast organizations is repre- 
sented by a high of 33.6 per cent (42 of 126) minorities at CPB 
and a low of 17.8 per cent (28 of 157) at KPR. The PBS 
minority populatipn (58 persons) represents 23.9 per^ntof 
the toti^l employee population (242) of that organization. 



. TABLE H-3 . * 

MfnorttiM liy Job Categorlea at CPB In 1976 

Total 

Employees Minorities 

23 8 

24 '4 
^ 24 5 

17 9 

37 .18 




Job Category 
Officials 
Managers 
Professionals 
Technical 
Support 

TOTALS 



125 



42 



Percentage 

21 
53 
49 

33.8% 



As Table 1 1-3. indicates, miiorities represent 26 per cent (6 
of 28) of the officials and 17 pj^ cent (4 of 24)^f^e managers) 
at CPB, Minorities also comprise 21 per cent (5 df 24) of those 
employees classified as professkWmls. Minorities represent a . 
disproportionately high number on^e technical staff in the 
Corporation 53 per cent (9 of 17), amKpf the support (office 
clerical) positions as well 49 per cent (ifespf 37). Minorities in 
office/clerical positions comprise 42 per/'cent (18 of 42) %f 
CPB's entire Minority employee population.,. . 

TASUE IM 

Minorities by Job Categories at NPh m 1976* 

Total 

Employees Minorities 

26 
157 



Job Categories 

Officials/Managers 
Professionals 
Technical 
Support 

TOTALS 



4 

7 
4 
13 

28 



Percentage 

22 M 

11 ^ 

8 

50 

17.8% 



* Source: '"Equal Opportunity: Efforts and Accomplishments." op. ciL 

The findings for NPR are similar to those for CPB. Table 
II-4 indicates that four minorities represent 22 per cent of the^ 
18 officials and managers at NPR. Seven of the 64 profession- 
als (11 per cent) at NPR are minorities, while orily four of 49 
(8 per cent) of the technical positions are held by minorities* 
The support (office/clerical) positions are again over-repre- 
sented by minorities (50 per cent, 13 of 26). Minorities in 
support positions at NPR represent 46 per cent j[13 of 28) of 
the entire NPR minority population. . 

TABLE 11-5 

Minorities by Job Categories at PBS In 1978* 

Total 



Job Categories 


Employees 


Minorities 


Percentage 


Officials/Managers 


59 - 


5 


8 


Professionals 


57 


11 " 


19 


Technical 


51 


14 


27 


Support 


75 


28 


37 


TOTALS 


242 


58. 


23.9% 


•Source: "Equal Opportunity: Efforts and Accomplishments,' 


op. ciL . 



'Source: "Equal Opportunity. Efforts and Accomplishments," op. cit. 



Table II-5 indicates that the 24 per cent minority population 
at PBS breaks down as follows; 8 per cent (5 of 59) pf the 
officials and managers; 19 per cent (11 of 57) of the pro 
fessionals; and 27 per cent (14 jof 51) of the technical staff. 
Once agjiin, minorities comprise* the bulk (37 per cent, 28 of 
75) of the support (office/clerical) staff. Minorities in support 
positions represent 48.2 per cent (28 of 58) of the entire 
minority population at PBS. 



TABLE 11^ 



A Comparison of the National Organizations' 
Minority Employment Levels In 1978* 



























Total 


Job 




Total Employees 




Total 




Number Minorities 




Total 




Percentage 




Minority 


Category 


CPB 


NPR 


PBS 


Numl>er 


CPB • NPR PBS . 


Minorities 


CPB 


NPR 


PBS 


Percentage 


Oftidals/ 
























Managers 


47 


18 


59 


124 


10 


4 


5 


19 


21 


22 


8 


15.3 


Professionals 


24 


64 


57 


145 


,5 


7 


11 


23 


21 


11 


19 


15.8 


Technical 


t7 


49 


51 


'*^7 


9 


4 


14 


27 


53 


8 


27 


23.0 


Suppori 


37 


26 


75 




18 


13 


28 


59 


49 


50 


37 


42.7 


TOTALS 


125 


. 157 


242 


524 


42 


28 


58 


128 


33.8% 


17.8% 


23.9% 


24.4% 



'Source: "E()ual Opportunity: Efforts and Accomplish mentsT' op. cit. 



ERIC 



19 



3S 



The combined erpployment findings for the three national 
public broadcast organizations (see Table 11*6) indicates that 
19 of the. 124 officials and managers (15.3 per cent) zh^ 
minorities; 23 of the 145 professional positions (15.8 per cent) 
are held by minorities; 27 of the 117 technical positionsj(2p per 
cent) are held by minorities; and'59 of the 138 du^pwlj^if)^ 
clerical) positions (42,7 per cent) are held by mUlbritie? 
ARRregate. the 59 minorities occupying si^n)ii^/^tiidli6]fj^ 



represent 46 per cent of the total minority population (128) in 
the three national organizations, With the exception of an 
inordinate number of persons in the support positions, the 
national organizations would seem to have demonstrated an- 
exceptional minority employment record. The discrepancies 
occur when the level of minority employment by departments 
an^ decision-making power, as well'as by the FCC Form 395 
j]jb categories, is examined. 



V ■ * TABLE p ^ 

Mlncvlty Prtmaiy D«clslon-Mak«rt 
at the National Organizations in 1978* 



Representative Total 


Employees 


Total 




Number Minorities 


Total 




Percentage 




Minority 


Officers CPB 


PBS NPR 


Number 


CPB PBS 


NPR 


Minority 


• CPB. 


PBS 


NPR 


Percentage ^ 


President .1 


1 1 


3 " 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Executiv0/Senior 1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


000 


0 


0 


0 






Vice President 






















Chief Financia) 1 


1 1 


3 




' 0 


' 0 


0 . 


0 


0 . 


0 0 




Officer 




















Chief Program 


1 1 






0 ■ 


0 


0 




00 


0 


,0 


Officer 




' ' t 
3 


if 
















General Counsel 1 


1 1 ^ 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


10 


33 


TOTALS 4 


5 / ' 6 


' 15 . 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0' 




16% 


6% 



•Source: Data supplied by the Offices-of'xhe Executive/Senior Vice President for CPB. NPR and PBS, May 31, 1978. 

"F^xecutive/Seriior Vice President (the n^'ond in command) i», in the case of PBS. the Senior Vice President for Development i 
'rewp<insibility i» shared by two penions — the Senior Vice Presidepyfor Program Distribution and the Senior Vice President for Repj 



and Administration. At NPR. this 
iresentation. * 



' Table 1 1 -7 indicates that, of the 15 total primary decision- 
makers (President, Executive/Senior Vice President, Chief 
Financial (Jfficer, Chief Program Officer, General Counsel or 
their equivalents) at the three national organizations, only 
one — at NPR — (6 per cent) js a minority). This single minority 
group member at NPR represents 33 per cent (one of 3) of the 
general counsels in the national orgafiizations, and 16 per cent 
(one of 6) of the primary decision-makers at NP^R. 

' % TABLE 11-8 ' * 

Total Minority Employment for Public ^ 
Brdadcaiit Stations In 1978* 



Public 
Television 
Public 
Radio 

TOTALS 



Total Employees 

8.486 

1.855 
10.341 



Minorities 

1.178 

. 233 
1.411 



Percentage 

13.8 

12.5 
13.6% 



'Sourci': •Kqual Opportunity: KfforU and AccompIishmenU." op. cit. , < 

A review of the employment figures for local public broad- 
cast stations reveals that, although public television employs 
a slightly higher percentage of minorities public radio em- 
ploys more minorities in up'per echelon positions. 

Table 11-8 shows that of the 8,486 full-tim^l^. employees 
reported at public television stations, 1,178 (13.8 per cent) ahsie' 
minorities, while 233 (12.5 per Cent)^of the 1,855 full-time 
employee§ in public radio stations are minorities. So, 13.6 per 
cent (1.411) of the 10,341 -public broadcasting station emptey- 
ees are minorities. 

TABLE It-a 

Total Minority Employment for Public 
Broadcast Stations by Job Category In 1978* 

Job Category - Total Employees Minorities 

Officials/ Managers 2^465 
Professjonals 3.505 
Technical 2.482 



Support 
Trainees 

TOTALS 



1.662 
.227 

10.341 



167 
401 
304 
437 
102 

1,411 



Percentage 

6.7 

11.4 ^ 
12.2 

26.2 ' 
44.9 

' 12.4% 



ERIC 



*S«mrt'f: "Ki^ual Opportunity: F.ffurts and Am»mplishmenU/' opjCl 




The job category breakouts found in Table 11-9 indicate that 
6.7 per cent (167) of the. 2,465 officials and»managers in publig 
broadcasting stations are minorities; 11.4 per cent)(401) of the 
3,505 total professionals are minorities; and that'f2.2 per cent 
(304) of the 2,482 technical positions are held by minorities. 
Minorities employed in support (office/clerical) positions (437) 
represent 33 per cent of the entire- public broadcast station 
minority population (1;309 persons excluding trainees). Minor- 
ities also represent 44.9 per cenf (102) of the 227 trainees 
listed. 



TABLE 11-10 



Job Category 



A Comparison of Public Radio and Television 
, Minority Employees by Job Category^* 

Total Employees Minorities 



Perdentage 





TV 


Radio 


TV 


Radio 




Radio 


Officiats/ 














Managers 


1,661 


804 


95 


72 


6 


9 


Professionals 


2,889 


616 


325 


76 


11 


12 


Technical 


2,268 


ai4 


276 


28 


12 


13 


* Support 


1,522 


140' 


400 


37 




26 


Trainees 


146 


81 


82 


20 




25 


TOTALS 


* 8,486 


1.855 


1.178 . 


233 , 


13.9% 


12.6% 



20 



'Source: "Kqual Opportunity: Effortu and Accomplishments." op. cit. 

When the employees in the various job categories are sepa- 
rated by broadcast medium, as is the casein Table Il-lOt there 
is a slight difference between television and radio 'with radio 
faring slightly better. ^Public radio stations have a higher 
percentage of mino^ty*^ officials and managers 9 per cenf (IZ 
of 804) than does television 6 per cent (95 of 1,661); minority 
professionals 12 per cent (76 of 616), as compared to 11 'per 
cent (325 of 2,889); and minorities in technical positions 13 per 
(^ent'(28 of 214). compared to 12 percent; (276 of 2.268). Both 
television and radio stations reported 26 per cent minority 
populations in ^the support (office clerical) positions {400 of 
1,522 for television, and 37 of 140 for radio). Only in the 
trainee category did television stations indicate a higher mi- 
nority percentage than that of public radio 56 per cent (82 of 
146) for television, as compared to 25 pej cent (2^ (Jf 81) for 
radio. * 

30 . ' 



HHnorlty Employm«nt Trtr^ln Pabllc Radio 
•nil T«l«vi0lon Statlont from 1972-1977* 



Year 

1972 
1974 
1976 
1977 



Total Employees 
TV 

5,734 
6.703 
7.590 
7.881 



MinOiKies 



Radio 


TV 


Radk) 


840 


550 


59 


1,140 


757 


98 


1.536 


918 


146 


1.677 


1.004 


196 



Percentage , 
TV Radio 



9.6 
11.2 
12.1 ' 
12.7 



7.0 
8.6 
9.5 
11.8 



'Source: "Equal Opportunity; Efforts and Accompliahmenta," op. cit. ' 

Collectively, public television stations *have had a consis- 
tently higher percentage of minorities in their work force 
than have public radio statiojfis. In both cases, the percentage 
of minority employees has risen from 1972 to 1977, as shown 
in Table Il-fl. - . 

' « 

TABLE 11-12 

MInorWet at OfflctalsyManagers Ltvtl at 
Public Radio and Televiaion Statlona from 1972-1978* 



Year 


Total Employees 


Minorities . 


Percentage 




TV 


i=ladM>- 


TV' 


Radio 


TV 


^Radio 


1972 


1.377 


429 r. 


49 


19 


3;5 


. ^4^4 


1974 


1.450 


580 


67 


2r 


4.6 


3.6 . 


1976 


1.578 " 


^^02 


82 


43 


5.2 


6.1 


1977 


1.574^ 


7g1 


74 


95* 


1? 4.7 


^9.0 


1978 


1.661 


604 


95 


. 72 


5.7 


9.0 



'Source: "Equal 'Opportunity: Efforta and ifccompUahmenta." oy. cit 

Despite the fact thattninorities represent a higher percent- 
age of the public television employee ik)pulatioin'-13.9 per 
cent for television, compared to 12.6 per cent for radio (see 
Table IMO)— in every year reported except 1974, the percent- 
age of minority officiajs and managers has^b^en higher for 
public radio stations than for public television stations, as 
Table IM2 shows. / 

TABtE IH 3 ^ 

Minority Officials and Managers at Public 
ftadlo snd Television Stations bstwesh 1977-1978* 





Total Employees 


. Minorities 


Percentage 




TV 


Radio 


TV 


- Radio 


TV 


Radio 


Officials 














t977 


761 




20 


,21 


2.6 


5 


1978 


>84 


414 


30 


27 


3.8 


■ 7 


Managers 


813 










12*.' 


1977 


367 


54 


45 


6.6 


1978 


877 


390 


65 . 


. 45 


7.4 


. 12 



Year 

1972' 

1974^ 

1976 

1977 

1978 

'Source: 



•Source: "Equal Opportunity: Efforts a nd AccompliBhmenta." op. cit. 

When {he ^ficials and managers job categories are sepa- 
rated,, as in Table IMS, a comparison of public radio and 
television between 1977-78 can be readily made. In each case, . 
the percent^e of mi|l6rity public radio Officials is nearly 
twice as high as that for television. In 19^, 2.6 per cent (20 of 
761) of the public television officials were minorities, com> 
pared to 5 per cent (^of 2SA\ for public radio. ^ year later, 
3.8 per cent (30 of 784) of the public television officials are 
minorities, compared to 7 per cent (27 of- 414) minority 
Qfficials in public radio. While, the percentage of minority 
nnanagers reint^ined constant in public radio between 1977 and 
1978 (12 per cent), their percentage increased only slightly in 
public television during that time (from 6.6 per cent to 7.4 per 
cent). ' 



TABLE 11*14 . 

Minority Profeaalorials at Public Radio and 
Televlalon Statlona from ^972-78* 

,r Minorities 



Total Employees 



Yv 

1.186 
2,008 
2:372 
2.598 
2.889 



Radi6 

17/ , 

267 

450' 

522 

616 



TV 

:?101 

.207 
242 
280 

s325 



Radio 

: 10 
. 43 

43 

63 

76 



Percentage 
TV Radio 



.,8.5 

10.2 
10.8 
11.2 



5.6 
16.1 

9.6 
12.0 
12.0 



Equal Opportunity; Efforts ahd AccompHshrfientj," op. ciL 



Table IM4 provides the saine type of comparison^ fo> 
professional level positions. In both public ^televisioi^ and 
radio, the nymber and percentage of minority p)*ofessionaIs 
has risen between 1972 and 1978. Although! the number of 
minorities in professional 'jobs in Ipcal public radio stations 
(43) remained unchanged between 197^ and 1976, their per- 
centage decreased from 16.1 per cent^to 9.6 per cent during 
that time and still ha& not retu^ed to the previous level. 
Similar breakouts are not presently aa^iSiilable for technical or 
support portions. 

A review of the local public broadcasting licensees,' employ- 
ment figures^ indicates that 51 per o^t J(9k 6f 184) Of the 
public radio licensees and 16 per cent (26 of 160) of the, " 
public television licensees have no minority employees. In ^ 
addition, 59 p^r cent (108 of 184) ^f the public radio JiceQsees, 
and 33 pef cent (52 of 160) of the public television licensees 
have no minority staff in the top three job ca);egories (offi- 
cials, managers and prbfessionalsJb 

In order^to conduct a more realistic and in-depth analysis of 
job positions within the fCC Form 395 job categories, the 
specific jdb codes utilized by thk CPB Management Informa- 
tion Systems (MIS) Departmen^uiSlteAnnual employment 
survey of Jocal stations nfiust be I'eyi^i^d. The addition of 
specific' job codes represents CPB's attempt to expand, and 
thus improve, the means by. .which employment data ai;ie 
collected and reported. The effect of the CPB modification is a 
more easily comprehensible i:ea'ding of not only, the actual 
position of various public broadcast staff members, but also 

of their decision-making ai^thority, or lack of iti 

. ■ '* ■ 

Given specific job title?, those positions, t^at represent the 
primary decision-making powers in the local statipns can be 
identified. Hius, the "key^ decision-makers"' can be distin- 
guished from other officials ahd managers. The former^are 
persons who, by virtue of their res{k)nsij)ility in the day-to-day 
functioning of tKe station, hold all primary decision-making 
power. They are as follows: " *. 

1. General Manager/Station Manager (Chief Executive 
Officer). _ * 

2. Program Manager ^ 

3. Production Manager (less true with radio than with 
television) > ' 

4. Chief -Engineer / * 

5. Business/Finance Manager (Chief Financial Officer) 

The coniparison of public radio and television sjt^tion deci- 
sion-makers shown in Table 11-15 includes four of these five 
i)08itions. Data on the fifth, pj^gram decision-mak^^g^ are 
contained in the programming section of this report^^ 
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' TABLEIM5 

,^ A CompariMn of Minority D«clslon4lakm * 
Public Radio and Talavlalon Statlbna bi 1978* 

Job Category Total Employees Minorities Percentage 

TV Radk) TV Racfio TV Radio 
Offldals/ # 

Managers ,1.649 776 96 66 5.8' .- 8.5 
Key Decision^ 

Makers* 583 328 16 18 . 2.7 5.4 

, 'Source: CPB 1978 MIS DaU, ^ 

Comparing th^ number of officials and managers with that 
of the key decision-makers, particuhrly wit*frespiect to the 
percentage of minorities, provides the infpfmatibrt found in 
Table Il-fe Again, minority representaSon in public radio is 
slightly better than in public television. If the 10 minority key 
decision-makers outsid^ the continental United States (that is, 
those minorities employed by n)inority-controlled public tele- 
vision stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands)! are extracted from the figures above, then the 
number of minority key decision^makers in public television 
decreases. Therefore, only six (or ,9 per cent) of the key 
public television decision-makers in the continental Unit-' 
ed States are minorities, . 

TABLE ll<16 

Minority Chief Executlvt Officers in 
Public Radio and Til«vlaldn Stations in 1978^ 



Job Category 


Total Employees 


Minorities 


Percentage 




TV 




TV 


Radio 


TV 


Radio 


Chief Executive 


16 : 




0 


0 


0 


0 


President 


23 


1 


1 


0 


4 . 


0 


General 














Martager 


97 .> 


69 - 


3 


4 


3 


6 


Statkm Martager 


24 / 


66 


0 


4* 


0 


6 


Director/Head 


6 w 


11 


1 


0 ' 


17 ' 


0 


Vice President 


17 


_ t 


1 


0 


6 


0 


TOTALS 


193 


152 


6 


8 


3% 


5% 



'Source: CPB 1978 M 13 data. 



3fh^ data indicate that few minorities head public broadcast 
stations, KLTable IM6 shows that, in 1978, only 5 per cent (8 
■ of 152) of the public radio and 3 per cent (6 Of 193) of the 
public televisibn chief executive office are minorities. In 
1977, these figures were 9 per cent (8 pf 86 persons) and 2 per 
cent <6 of 189 persons), respectively. 



TABLE 11.17 



*l|lnorlty Production Iflaivigers in 
Publlo Radio and Television Stations In 1978* 



Job Category 


Total Employees 


Minorities _ 


Percentage 




TV* 


Radio 


TV 


Radio 


TV 


Radio 


Station Executive 














Produdec 


14 


\ 2 


1 


' 0 


7 


d 


l^oduction 














Manager 


55 


11 ^ 




1 


7 


9 


TOT/^LS 


69 . 


13 


5 


1 


7% 




*Source: CPB 1978 MIS daU. These daU do nOt include Puerto Rico, which was 


late reporting its employment figures. 











Tal^ IM7 shows. that minority participation at the produc- 
tion -manager level is only slightly greater than that at the 
lyevibus level-Hrhief executive officer level. Five of the 69 ^^ 
^;^toducH(m man(igfer8 (7 per cent) in public television are 
minaritie9, while one of 13 (8 per cent) of the public radio 
\in thig category is a minority. In 1977^ minorities 
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comthsi^ed four per cent (three of 73) of the public television 
production managers. This addition of two persons between 
1977 and 1978 represents a 60 per cent increase in the number 
of minority public television production executives. Also in 
1977, minorities comprised 18 per cent <4 of 22) of the public 
radio production managers. This los^f three persons^^ 
tween 1977 and 1978 represents a 75^e^cent decrease in'^fe 
number of minority production exe^tive^in ptiblic faDdio. 

TABLE M-rt 

Minority Chief Engineers In Public Radio 
and Television Stations in 1978* 



Job Category 

Vice President ' • 
for Engineering 
' and Operations 
Vice President 
for Engineering 
Director of 
Engineering 
Chief Engineer 

TOTALS ' 
'Source: CPB 1978 MIS data. 



Total Employees Minorities 
TV Radio TV * Radio 



Percentage 
TV Radio 



42 

85 

134 



0 

0, 

8 

65; 
73 



0- 

0 

0 
1 



0 

b 

0 
1 

.7% 



0 

0 

0 
5 

4% 



The lowest percentage of minority participation found in 
any job category was that of chief engincTer. (See Table 11-18.) 
Of the 134 public television chief engineers, only one C 7 per 
cent) is a minority. This one Asian male represented the 
Hawaii station. Therefore, there are no minorities in public 
television executive engineepng positions in the continental 
United States. In 1977, of the 14a persons holding executive 
engineering positions in public television, again, only one (.7 
per cent) was-a tninority. , ^ 

As for public radio in 1977, two of the 75 engineering 
executives (2 per cent) were minorities. At present, three of 
the 73 persf^ holding this title in public radio (four per 
cent) are m^inorities. This addition of one person bet^veen . 
1977 and 1978 represents a 50 per cent increase in the numl>er 
of minorities holding this position in publit: radio. 



TABLE 11-19 



Minority Chief Financial Officers In Public 
Television Stations In 1978* ' 



Job Category 


tota>^ 


Number 


Percentage 


<■ 


Employees 


Minorities 


TV 




TV 


TV 




" Treasurer 


2 


0 


0 


Vice President f 








Finance 


9 


0 


0 


BusiriiBss Manager 


52 


3 


6 


TOTALS . 


* 63 


- ^ 3 ' 


5% 



•Source: CPB 1978 MIS data? Because of the limited number of chief financMil 
, officers in pnblic^radio, these positiona were not included. 

Table IM9 indicates that tl^eo^the 63 public television 
chief fiitancial officers (fiv^\ per ^tkare minorities. In 
1977, five (seven per cent) of the^chief financial'bfficers in 
public television were minorities. llii^ee.^Jhese five persons 
represented the Virgin Islands, Puerto Ricor^;aQd Alaska. 
Thus, there were only two minority public television chief 
financial officers in the continental United. States in 1977. The 
l<^s of two persons between 197-7 and 1§78 represents a 40 per 
cent reduction ia the number ^f minorities in this job catego- 

Only one of the eight (13 per c^t) public radio employees 
ynth similar titles is a minority. This represents a 100 per ^ 
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cent increase since 1977, when there were no minorities 
among the six persons reported. 'holding this position in public 
radio. ; • 

These findings indicate a consistently lower level of minor- 
ity participation in the prim^ decision-making positions in 
public television than in public radio. Public radio employment 
generally approxima^tes the leyel ot minorities at the officials 
and managers level in the national work force (6.1 per cent).^ 
On the other hand, public television )ias consistently been 
below that standard for these key positions. In addition, while 
minoritiea comprise 14.4 per cent of all employees in the U.S. 
labor forccK they represent 12.6 per cent of all public broad- 
cast employees. 

By way of contrast, the Task Force also reviewed employ- 
ment levels in the office/clerical positions. That i:^view 
showed that fninorities are over-represented in the lower 
levels. (See Table 11-20.) In both pubHc television and radio, 
one-fourth of the clerical staff is comprised of minorities. 
As is the case in other employment, thes.e are traditionally 
the lower^paying jobs with the least amount of responsibil- 
ity. ' - • 

>^ TABLE n-20 

Mlnor1tl«%Jr( Office/Clerical Positions in Public 
Radio and T«levltlon Stattonsin 1978^ 



Tcftal Employees Minoriti6>s 



Percentage 





TV 


. Radio 


TV 


Radio 


TV 


Radio 


Secretary 


668 


11 


135 


16 


20 


21-. 


Receptionist 


88 


9 


30 


• 4 


34 


44 


Stenographer 


27 


3 


6 


0 


22 


0 


Clerk/Typist 


^ 185 


31 


70 


17- 


38 


55 


Mail Clerk 


45 


1 


19 


0 


42 


0 


Bookkeeper 


39 


5 


12 


' ' 0 


31 


0 


Traffic Clerk 


32 


7 


.5 


1 


16 


14 


All Other 














Clerical 


' 143 


9 


37 


3 


26 


.33 


TOTALS 


1 ,247 


142 


314 


41 


•25% 


29% 



•Source: CPB 1978 MIS data. 



. As Tabje 11-20 indicates, 25 per cent of the public televi- 
sion office/clerical staff are minorities, while 29 per cent of 
the persons with these types of jobs in public radio are 
minorities. In 1977, th^se figures were 25 per cent andp^fj>er 
* <^nt, respectively. Fer public t^eviaion, th^ highest percent- 
age of minorities in office/cl^iical positions (42 per cent) is 
found in the Mail Clerk category. For public radio^, it is in the 

Clerk/Typist category (55 per cent). 

, ■ ^ > ■• 

Whdt'Station Managers and Ebnployees 
Say About Ebnployment ^ 

Another aspect of the Task Force employfhent investiga- 
tion pertained to a survey of 62 public bpadcast station 
managers (40 television and 22 radio) and of 2,025 station 
employees. Profiles of these two groups, as w^ell as their, 
responses to questions about various employment-related 
topics, are presented below. ' " ^ 

^ Station Managers^ ProfUe ^ 

. About 91 per cent of the station managers reporting (57; 
said they hold th^ highest level of nianagement responsibility 
in their respective facilities. Nearly 30 per cent (18) have been 
in theirs present positions for seven or more years, while Che 
av^^ge lengthvof time in^the present position is five years. In 
the <:ase of puBlic television managers, 32:5 per cent (13) of 

^ those reportingf^have been in | their respective positions for 

"^even or more years. > 



Before becoming station managers, 21.7 per cent (10)^ of the 
respondents were program managers. Approximately 25 Rer 
c^t (16) of those reporting had no definable broadcast station 
experience prior to holding their present positions. However, 
85 per cent (53) of those reporting - 90 per cent, or 36 
television- managers and 77 per cent, or 17 radio^managers - 
had pr^ioua. management experience which may or may liot 
have b«n broadcast-related. It c^n be concluded from this 
finding^at previous management experience, whether in or 
outside of broadcasting, seems to be a positive factor in 
selecting public broadcast station managers.' 

The managers tended to be a weli-educated group. Nearly 
one-half 45.2 per. cent (28) of those responding have £f Master's 
degree, and over 90 per cent (58) have a bachelor's degree or 
above. 

: t 

Eniployee Profile 

About 85.7 per cent (or 1,732) of the 2,025 respondents are 
permanent, full-time public broadcast, station staff members. 
Men comprise 56 per cent (1,136) of the employee respondents, 
^hile women comprise 44 per cent (889). Oni the other hand, 
minorities who were deliberately over-represented in the 
sample fbr purposes of this^study, comprise 17 per cent (344) 
of the employee respondents. Of this numbej/, 178 (9 per cent) 
are minority men and 165 (8 per cent) ar^^rrfinority women. As 
could be expected, a large number of women (20 per cent) hold 
clerical ois clerically-related jobs. Job classifications of minor- 
ity and non-minority niales were almost equal, generally 
because so many minority males have the 3490 {[all other' 
professional) job classification. Other employmeht-related 
data obtained from the survey respondents indicated that: , 

• Men usually had more full-time experience! in their 
present stations than did women. Approximately 36.9 per 
cent (417) of the men, compared to 40.4 per cent (353) of the 
women, reported having two years or less of full-time 
experience at their present stations. 

• Minorities, especially minority females, had a shorter 
length of full-tinie employment at their present stations 
than did non-minorities. About 51.4 per cent (175) of the 
minorities and 41.1 per cent (670) of the non-minorities 
reported having two years or less of full-time experience at 
their present statiorfs. Minority femalas averaged about 
one year of emplpyment at their present stations. 

• Theije were no significant differences according to race in 
terms of the employees' average length of employment in 
the broadcast industry (with three to six years experience 
considered average for both minorities and non-minorities). 

• In terms of the empjoyees' average length of employment 
in the broadcast industry, there were significant differ- 
ences according to sex. Me^ had an "average length of three 
to six years, while women were in the business an average 
of two to three years. 

• One woman in three (287 of 856) holds a clerical or 
clerically-related position, while the men generally occupy 
producerAexecutive producer, or broadcast supervisor/en- 
gineer positions. 

• Although minority and non-minority males had approxi- 
mately equal job classifications (for example, professional 
jobs), the salary range for the latter group^was significant- 
ly Jiigher. The salary range^Jor minority males was $13,000 
to $15,000 annually, while that for non-mfnority males was 
$15,000 to $17,000-per-yeai|. 

• Minotity females tended to have the lowest salary levels, 
with nOn-minority females occupying the seventh position 
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Qn a scale of one (white male) to eight (minor^ty^emale). A 
' comparison of the average salaries indicated tha^t minority 
*^males earned abput $7,000 to $9.000-per-year. 
. • A comparisoQ^of the types of job performance evaluations 
the employees received generated contradictory findings. 
Although minorities and non-minorities generally have 
equal job classifications, they do not seem to have the same 
type of job performance evaluation's. Minorities tend to 
have more formal, written evaluations than do noivminor- 
ities. Approximately 30.2 per c^nt (104 of 344) of the 
minorities have formal, written evaluations. In contrast, 32 
per cent (524 of 1,637) of the non-minorities have informal 
job performance evaluations.* 

In anothe^ section of the questionnaire, the various activi- 
ties and job responsibilities of the respondents were reviewed 
ajfid compared. The results indicated that a greater proportion 
of minorities 60.9 per cent (201) than non-minorities 46,3 per 
cent (lS4) 4iad no supervisory responsibilities. Minority fe- 
males tended to have the least amount of supervisory respon- 
sibility — 61.9 per cent (99) of the minority females reported 
having no supervisory responsibility. * 

In terms of the ability of respondents t^ hire and fire^ 
employees,* the standard hierarchy was formed again, with 
minorities filling three of the four bottom positions (that is, 
females iif'general, minority males, minorities in general, 
minority -females). About 265 (28.4 per cent) of the non- 
minority males, compared to. 18 {1X0 per cent) of. the minority 
females, have hire /fire responsibility. Further, while 25.5 per 
cent (418 of 1,637) of the non-minorities have this responsibil- 
ity, ohly 14.5 per cent (50 of 344) of the minorities* have 
hire/ fire responsibility. 

Minorities also have the least amount of input into budget 
planning and control, according to resj^ses to the Task 
Force employment questionnaire. Minority males, "minorities 
in general, and minority females consistently had the least 
amount of input in planning arid/or controlling- station bud- 
.gets. Only 28.5 per cent (93) of the minorities, compared to 
47.3 per cent (761) of the non-minorities, have some input in 
budget planning. Minority men hold . higher average job 
categories and titles than do women — whether minonty or 
non-minority. However, women "have a greater amounx of 
budgetary input than do niinority males — 38.2 per cent (330) 
of the women — both minority and non-mfl(iority — compared to 
33.9 per cent (58) of the minoritjj men. Only 22.7 per cent (35) 
of t\\e minority women hav^ this responsibility. 

Another significant point involved employee access to infor- 
mation about station acfivities. Responses to the Task Force 
employment, questionnaire' indicate that minorities have less 
' input into program proposajf and project budget questions^ 
than do non-minorities. Of^Iose reporting, 45.1 per cent (155) 
of the minorities, compared to 55 per cent (901) of the non- 
i^inorities, had input into |)rogram proposals, while 35.5 per 
cent (122) of the minorities and 49.2 per cent (806) of the non- 
minorities had input into station budget questions. Thus, 
minorities tend* to know (or. be allowed to kn(SW) lesf about 
new-'projects in stations and the budgets with which they, are" 
involved. 

"A 

• • ■ *'•'»■ 
Career Aspirations 

The respondents also were asked about their career aspira- 
tions, their perceptions of their chances of achieving them and 
their rei^l is tic expectations of achieving them. - 

The most prevalent response to "wished-f or'' career was 
producer/executive producer for all groups; minorities, non- 
minorities* males and females. Although their career aspira- 



tions were sjjnilar, the employees' percefved chances of 
achieving their goals varied by race and sex. Non-minority 
males and males in general were more optimistic about 
. achieving their goals than were females^ particufarly minority 
females. About 73 per cent (385) of the mafes rated their 
V chances as "good to excellent," while '61 per cent (338) of the 
females did so.. Further, 54 per cent (56) of jthe minority 
females responding rated their chances as '*good to excel- 
lent," while the remaining 46 per cent (5f) said their chances 
were "fair to poor." Also, 48 per cent of the minorities (151) 
and 70 ppr cent of the non-minorities* (753) said their chances 
were "good to excellent." 
.Nevertheless, m responding to the question about "realistfc 
^ expectations" of their broadcast career, all groups — with the 
exception of non-minority males — reiterated the response 
they gave in terms of their wished-for goals; namely, to 
become a producer/executive producer. Non-minority males, 
however, included engineering or technically-related func- 
tions as part of their final broadcastcareer achievements. 



Affirmative Action 

The employees were also questioned about their percep- 
tions of the influence of affirmative action on their hiring. 
Responses to this question yielded a predictable difference 
according to racial/ethnic classification. The non-minority 
female and non-minority male groups believed" thjit affirma- 

J^ve action has no relevance to theib (50 per cent, or*' 829 and ^ 
65.8 per cent, or 591, respectively), while 24.1 per ^ent (41)'of 
the male minorities and,^24.2 per cent (36) of the female 
minorities gave this response. About 53.5 per cent (69) of the : 
mi^iority men and 54.9 per cent (62) of the minority womeh 
staled that affirmative action programs had either moderate 
or great influence on their hiring. 

Additional data on affirmative action were obtained from 
the station managers, who were queried about their station's, 
policies and practices on affirmative action and staff hiririg. ' 
Their responses indicate some contradictions between written 
station policies in these areas. 

For example, when Risked about primary station functions 
having written policies, over 90 per cent (56) 6t the respon- 
dents indicated their station had a written policy on affirma- 
tive action, but only 30 per cent (18) said they had written 
station policies on job training. 

In addition, the station managers were asked whajt guide- 
lines are used as the basis for their affirmative action plans. 
Approximately 45 per cent (28) of the station managers said 

_Jiieir respective station's affirmative action plans are based 
on local guidelines; 43 per cent (27) said their plans, are based 
on national guidelines; and 10 per cent (6) of the station 
managers said they were hot sure what guidelines were used 
as the basis for their station's afffrmative action plans. The 
diversity between local and national guidelines with respect 
to ^fequal opportunity compliance provisions may indicate a ^ 
need for additional review to insure full and equal station 

. compliance with applicable statutes. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that a large proportion of the 
public broadcast facilities (80.8 per cent, or 147 public radio 
stations and 72.6 per cent, or 196 public television. stations) 
are control!^ by local authorities, universities or states, 
according to the 1978 CPB survey of local stations' boards of ^' 
directors. 

With respect to staff hiring methods, the station managers' 
responses indicated a variation in methods, depending on the 
type of program for which staff were being recruited. 
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In hiring staff for local minority programs, station^anag- 
ers tended to select individuals from outside the ^station for 
full-time and permanent positions. About 56.3 per cent (27) of 
the managers said they recruited staff for local minority 
programs from outside the station. I;i addition, 64.6 per cent 
(31) sai^J they recruit minority program staff for full-time' 
positions, and 57.4 per cent (27) said they recruit minority 
program staff for permanent positions. However, in. hiring 
staff for local general audience programs, they were more 
likely to recruit from within the ranks of the station's existing 
fulj-time employee population— 75,5 per cent (40) of the sta- 
tion managers gave this reply. 

The Promise Versus Reality 

The preceding pages paint a bleak picture with little or 'no 
hope for ameliorating the employment status oS minorities in 
the near future. ^ * 

As Representative Louis Stokes has noted, ''Available 
statistics and related data and inforn\ation disclose rampant 
employment and related discrimination^hroughout the public 
broadcasting industry, aided and abetted by inadequate civil 
rights compliance and enforcement by relevant federal de- 
partments and agencies, and CPB.'*'^ ' 

A major part of the Task Force effbrt has been to review 
the actual status of minorities in public broadcasting. Realiz- 
ing that many reports and presentations of persons in the 
public broadcasting community have portrayed employment 
levels, particularly those of minorities, through, total percent- 
ages without also presenting numerical support data or 
departmental designation, theJTask Force Has consistently 
sought not to utilize this methodology. To do so would be to 
distort the true picturp and, thus, to negate the possibilities 
for ameliorating the present situation, in which minorities are 
not fully integrated into all employment jevels in public 
broadcasting. This is particularly true in terms of minority 
* participation at the decision-making level. The Task Force 
recommendations which follow ar^ designed to increase the 
. representation of minorities throughout the public broadcast- 
ing industry, ' ^. 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS— 
ElMfPLOYMENT 

The Task Force recommends that: 

1. Public broadcasting hire and place more minorities, in 
positions of greater responsibility (for example, managefel 
and supervisory positions). 

2. Public broadcasting make a concerted. effort to seek 
minorities,- especially riflriprity women, for key decision-mak- 
ing positions at both the national organizations and at the 
local station level, and that minorities inside and outside the 
industry be appointed to executive- search and selection com-, 
mittees. ^ ^ 

3. More minorities ' be hii;ed and placed in en^neering 
positions in public broadcasting. 

4. Announcements of job vacancies and new projects to 
which transfers are possible be circulated routinely within the 
stations, trade papers, and ethnic-oriented media: This would 
help decrease some of the influence of the so-called "old boy" 
network and the "contact" system, which often worK to the 
disadvantage of minorities, especially minori^ women. 

\^ 5. All programs developed and implemented to hire, up; 
\ grade and improve the skills of persons, especially minorities, 
\in public broadcasting make special provisions for minority 
wijmen.* 

' ^' ■ ■ * , 



6. Public broadcast organizations not consider , training 
programs as the only means by which minorities may be 
placed in managenient positions, 

7. HEW have primary responsibility for civil rights enforce- 
ment in the public broadcasting industry and that CPB 

* conduct pre-award reviews prior to distributing any monies to 
licensees and other recipients, 

8. Enforcement of non-discrimination laws in public broad- 
casting include withholding Community Service Grants, HEW 
facility grant funds, CPB special projects funds or federal 
funds of any kind to any licensee which is not in compliance as 
prescribed by the Secretary of HEW. 

9. CPB, HEW or any other government agency which may 
be given EEO enforcement responsibility as part of its 
ongoing activities, review station policies related to affirma- . 
tive action, employment, training, upward mobility and the 
use of minority vendors in relation to provisions of Titles VI 
and Vn of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, as amended. Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 and/or Executive Order 
11246, as appropriate, 

10. Local civil service ''merit hiring" requirements not be 
accepted as barriers to *fair minority hiring and upgrading 
practices for stations. At present, .public agencies — \yhich 
must adhere to these requirements — are licensees for over 
half of all public broadcast stations., 

11. In filling job vacancies, special consideration b^ given 
to: a) minorities on staff; and b) local applicants who have an 
awareness of, and responsiveness to, local minority issues 
and communities. 

12. 'Job-related, written performance standards and evalua- 
tion procedures be established for all station positions (includ- 
ing part-time and contract positions.) 

13. Contracting policies and procedures for all technical 
services (for example, sub-contracting for remote facilities 

^and post-production services) include specific provisions for 
monitoring and insuring compliance with all applicable EEO 
statutes. 

14. The procurement requirements to which public agency 
licensees (that is, state educational television' commissions, 
state universities and boards of education) must adhere not 
serve as barriers to implementing the recommendation that 
contracting policies and procedures for all technical services 
include specific provisions for monitoring and insuring com- 
pliance withal applicable EEO statutes. 

15. The existing FCC Form 395 job categories be modified 
to include specific job titles to generate information about the 
administrative levels of responsil?llity of public broadcast 
employees. 

16. All licensees, regardless of size, as well as |)art-time 
station staff, be included in the Federal Communications 
Commission's EEO reporting system, and in CPB's employ- 
ment reporting process. 

17. In future public broadcast reports to governmental or 
administrative bodies, all data regarding^ employment levels 
of public broadcast employees, particularly minority enpploy- 
ees. be presented'with supporting numbers and departmental 
designations. 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

1. To expand the range of broadcast activities in which 
minorities can participate, written station and national organi- 
zational policies should include provisions for equitable minor- 
ity participation in all projects. Announcements of all avail- 
able positions of the stations and national organizations 
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should be circulated to, and advertised in, ethnic-oriented 
media. Job vacancy announce menus should* be circulated in a 
manner whiql^ allows a reasonable time ^or minorities to 
submit, applicdfions and resumes and to be j^iven serioUs 
con'^ideration. Additionally, all jobs should remain open for 20 
working days to facilitate the widespread announcement of 
vacancies and to allow interested parties time to apply. 
2. In searching for management personnel in public broad- 
casting, especially in those key decision-making positions 
defined by the Task Force, minorities should not be subjected 
to a higher standard of qualification than are non-minorities. 
Search and selection committees should be established for 
these higher salaried, higher responsibility positions and 
minorities both inside and outside of the industry should be 
appointed as members of these executive search and selection 
committees. 

3. Stations in the process of replacing managers should 
consider minorities outside the broadcast industry who have 
relevant management experience as well as recent trainees 
and those in the so-called "old-boy" network. All -licensee 
board chairpersons should voluntarily agree that, when posi- 
tions become vacant at the higher levels within their oper- 
ations (for example. General Manager, Program Director, 
Chief Financial Officer, Production or Operations Manager, 
and Instructional Television Director) they will mandate the 
inclusion of at least one minority and one female in their list 
of final candidates, "and that no final selectju^n will be made 
until such candidates are included and receive a full review 
and dde consideration by appropriate bodies. They should also 
develop a system which would require an explanation when a 
minority ^r female candidate is not selected. 

4. CPB should incorporate into its e)^isting system for 
gathering data from stations specific numerical and financial 
data on: a) affirmative action; b) luildraising (sources and 



efforts); c) employment (recruitment, hiring, firing, t^^nyfers, 
'promotions and so forth); d) national and local training 
programs (for example, CPB, national foundation supported; 
local government agency, station supported, and so forth); 
and e) contracts for services (station vendors). These data 
should be requested from stations in U form which is mutually 
agreed upon by the Corporation and whichever governmental 
body is designated with EEO enforcement responsibility for 
public broadcasting. Further, these ^ata should be placed in a 
formula which will indicate each station's compliance with 
existing EEO statutes. The results of these individual station 
analyses should become the foundation for the "pre-grant" 
review process to be conducted by the Corporation and the 
EEO enforcement body before allocating Community Service 
Grants to the stations. 

5. An agreement should be included in the public broadcast 
station license statement whichjSi^pecifies that the licensee will 
abide by the EEO requirements of the FCC and which 
incficates an understanding by thi6 licensee that federal EEO* 
laws supersede those of local jurisdictions. An enforcement 
plan outlined in the Inter-Agency Task Force report would 
give EEO monitoring and reporting responsibility to HEW 
through the Corporation. This" enforcement would include 
withrholding Community Service Grants, HEW facility grant 
funds, CPB special projects funds, or federal funds of any 
kind to licensees which are not in compliance. 

6. CPB's Human Resources Development , Department 
(HRDD) should act as a clearinghouse for, and assist ifi, the 
establishment of written job performance evaluation criteria 
and standards. The HRDD should develop models that are 
effective in ev^uatin^ the actual job performance of minority 
and non-minbrfl|kemployees alike. The existence and imple- 
mentation of a^OT-related performance evaluation procedure 
should, in turn, constitute a criterion for CPB qualification. 



FOOTNOTES 



^ Source! CPB 1978 MIS Employment Survey Data. 

^ Source: 1976 Bureau of Labor Statistics Annual Report, U.S. Department of Labor Washinifton. D.C.. (Although minorities comprise approximately 17 per cent of 
the national population, they comprise 14..4 per cent of persons holding jobs and only 6.1 per cent of those holding jobs as officials and managers.) 

' "Enforcement of Equal Opportunity and Anti-Discrimination Laws in Public Broadc^ting." op.cit.. p.3. , 
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Training iPrograms and the 
Career Development 
of Minorities 



Introductton 

A constant lament of persons of authority-rparticularly 
those in per8onnel-48 that, "we Would hire them (minorities), 
but we can't find any who are qualified/' What makes a job 
applicant qualified? For that matter, what makes him or her 
"qtialifiable"? In most instances, we ^consider training and 
education, not to mention practical work experience, as neces- 
sary prerequisites. Yet, ^1 too often, job qualiflcatlons are 
inflated, thus limiting almost automatically the number of 
minorities and women who might reasonably be considered 
for employment vacancies. What, then, is the extend of 
current job training programs— particularly those for minors 
itiea-rin the public broadcast industry? Are they effective; 
that is, are former trains considered "qualified" for posi- 
tions in stations after completing training? What has been the 
effect, if any, o^ training program participation on the career 
development of minorities? 

In an attempt to generate some answers to these and other 
questions posed by the Task Force, 62 public broadcast* 
station managers (40 television and 22 radio) and 2,025 
employees were surveyed to obtain their perceptions of the 
quality an^ uti)ity of currept industry job training programs. 
. CPB's Office of Training and Development also conducted a 
foUow-uii' study of former trainees in the CPB Minority 
Training Grant Program. The latter was designed to deter 
mine whether minority trainees had experienced any changes 
in their employment positions and/or responsibilities by vir- 
tue of their .participation in the program. Specifically, the 
Task Force in vestigt^tion ; was designed to accomplish the 
following goal: TO^IDENTIFY AND EVALUATE INDUS- 
TRY-WIDE JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS IN ORDER TO 
MAXIMIZE THE EFFECTrSTENESiS OF CPB PROGRAMS. 

The Task Force investigation disclosed the following: 

1. 0P9 awarded 168 Minority Training Grants to 110 public 
radio and television stations between 1973 and January 1978. 

2. ; ^ce 19^f» CPB has awarded 72 Women's Training 
GiWita to public broadcas^^ stations. 

3. CPB has awarded 44 In-Service Training Grants since 
.1977 to eiicburage.the professional development of persons^ 
emplp3ited in the public broadcast industry. 

4. Nearly 72.6 per cent (45) of the 62 stations included in this 
study have staff training programs. Of this number/ 48.4 per 
cent (30) have their own staff training programs, 41.9 per cent 

^ (26) have CPB Minority Tnuhing Grant Programs, and 29 per 
cent (1$) have CPB Women's Training Grant Programs. Only 
.4.8 per cent (8) have foundation-jfunded training programs. 



(Noxlata were available from the Task Force questionnaire on 
how many stations have CPB In-Service Training Grant 
Programs.) 

5. All CPB>sponsored training programs (Minority, Wom- 
en's and In-Service) were rated more highly by public broad- 
cast station employees responding to a Task Force question- 
naire than were station-based training programs. Of the 2,025 
employees responding, 32.4 per cent (656) acknowledged that 
CPB Women's Training Grant Programs are helpful, with 
31;5 per cent (638) rating CPB Minority Training Grant 
programs helpful. CPB In-Service Training Grant Programs 
w^re rated helpful by 29.6 per cent (S99),of all enu)loyee8 
responding. Statioii-based programs were' rated h^pful by 
25.7 per cent (506) of the employees responding^/^ 

6. Although women and minorities may not have submitted 
applications to receive training through either the CPB- 
sponsored Women's or Minority Training^ Grarrt Programs, 
54.9 per cent (488) of the womejb and 50.3 per cent (173) of the 
minorities reisponding said the CPB Women's and CPB Minor- 
ity Training Grant Programs are helpful. On the other hand, 
49.7 per cent (170) of the minorities aaid the CPB Minority 
Training Grant Ph>grams arfe not helpful. (No data were 
available from the Task Force questionnaire on why these 
programs were perceived as not being helpful.) 

7. Minority males were more likely than were minority 
females to apply .for CPB-sponsored training programs. 
About 19.1 per cent (34) of the minority males, compared to 
14.1 per cent (23) of the mino/ity females^ had applied for CPB 
training programs. | . - . ^ 

8. Of every three training grant proposals CPB receives 
from the stations, two are fconsi^red to have merit by the 
review committee, but only jone can be«funded. 

9. Station managers resbonding to a Task Force question- 
naire indicated that they believe minority training programs 
have a positive effect. on the career development of minor- 
ities. Forty of the 62 managers (66.7 per cent) said such 
programs have a "somewhat positive" to "very positive" 
effect, while only four (6.7 per cent) said they hkve "littie^r 
no effect" 

10. Minorities and women, particularly minority women, 
were less likely to participate in technical training than were- 
non-minority mkles. Approximately 26 per cent of the minor- 
ities (12 of 46) and 11 pier cent of the minority females (2 of 18) 
had participated in technical training, while 45 per cent of the 
non-minority females (9 of 42) participating in training had 



done so. 

11. M^rities responding to a Task Force questionnaire 
tended to participate more often in management and produc- 
tion training— 39 per cejit of the minorities (18 of 46) partici- 
pated in management training, while 24 per cent t( 16 of 46) . 
participated in production training. 

12. Of the 69 former trainee3 responding to the CPB 
Minority Training Grant evaluation questionnaire, 39 had 

"completed their training programs, Of these 39 trainees, 14 
.(36 per cent) were female and 25 (64 per Cjent) wete male. (The 
Minority Training Grant evaluation covered trainees in the 
first six rounds, representing less than half of all grants 
awarded.) 

.J^' S13. About 78 per cent (54) of the 69 former CPB Minority 
i^dyainirtg Grant trainees responding to the questionnaire are 
^-'currently working full-time in broadcasting or broadcast- 
related; jobs. Of the 38 persons working in broadcasting, 30 ' 
are working in public broadcasting. 

14. Approximately 80 per cent of th^ former trainees 
working in public broadcasting (24 of 30) are working at the 
station at which they were trained, according to responses to 
the Minority Training Grant evaluatiqn questiqnnaire. 

15. Of I the 22 (32 per cent) former trainees not e f i ipl o yed In 
broadcas|ting or broadcast-related work, five (7 per cent) ar^ 
presently unemployed. The remaining 17 persons have either 
returned jto college 6 (9 per cent) or have other non-broadcast^ 
related jdbs 11 (16 per cent). 

16. Th^ average annual salary.-liefore, 'during and after 
training bf the former Minority Training Grant traii>dR^i, 
whose grants were terminated! before 



another job. 

25. Some 47 (68 per cent) of the 69 trainees said they were 
satisfied with their training — 14 of the trainees who had 
terminated and 33 whose grants expired gave this response. 

26. Of the 69 trainees, 22 — 16 who had terminated and six 
whose grants h^d expired — said they were disappointed with 
their training programs. These 22 former trainees constituted 
32 per cent of the 69 trainee respondents. 

27. Six themes for improving the CPB-sponsored Minority 
Training Grant Program were repeatedly suggested by 
'former trainees. The one cited most often was the establish- 
ment of a formal training program and monitoring of the 
'tr^ifting schedules by GPB to learn whether they are, in fact, 
being carried out b^ the stations. Eighteen trainees cited this 
theme. 

28. Of the 30 trainees wh6 terminated their grants, 12 (40 
per cent) were positive and 18 (60 per cent) were negative. 
("Positive" terminations are those in which the trainee did not 
complete his/her training grant in order to accept another 
position. "Negative" terminations are those in which* -the 
trainee simply stopped "his/ Her training early for feasons 
other than to accept another position.) Ten of the 30 termina- 
tions (33 per cent) were by fenrmles; six of these 10 were 
positive terminations. Among male trainees, 20 (66 per cent) 
terminated their grants; of these, six were positive.' 

29. The knowledge and the experience of the Task Force 
clearly show that most mipority persons working in or 
desiring to enter public broadcasting do not have adequate 
informatibrt about the industry. This fact is substantiated by 

glints were terminated ( before the completion ^of ' repeated testimony during the foilr national public forums 
training Was $9,24?. (Before training, these trainees recei«efc/4 conducted by the Task Force. This finding does not preclude 
an av^rai^ annual wage of $6,837. After training, i Uhe fact that there are experienced minorities in related fields 
received $10,0615— an increase of $3,228-p€r-year over;tfie!r^ who could enter all public broadcast positions, whether as 
pre-grant ijncome levels.) . permanent employees or as training grantees. 

17. The Average salary before, during and after training oSjj^ vv V 
the formerl Minority Training Grant trainees who «o^gletea^^ -^Types of CPB Training Programs' 
their training was $ll,431-per-year (Before training^ tjiese J 
trainees received n$8,741rper-year. After tra|nli\gf^they * re- 
ceived $13,078 — an increase of $4,447-per-ye^rJovei* their pn 
grant incorrle levels.) | J . 



18. Durinjj the grant period, the fotilie/ll^o^ity 
Grant trainees who terminated their gMft^ 
$10,803-per year, while those whose grapts 
each received $12,474 — a difference of $f,eW>'p^^H 




Several varieties 6f job training programs have been initiat- 
ed in the public broadcasting industry since 1967. The history 
pT these programs indicates that of every three training 
rant proposals CPB receives from the stations, two are 
^vofisidered to have merit by the proposal review committee^ 
bdtonly one can be funded. At present, CPB sponsors three 
ty.peg of training programs, which are described below. 
CP?f awarded Minority Training Grants to 110 public radio 



19. Before the grant period, four (5 per.iient)' a^i^ tefevision stations between 1973 and January 1978. These 
trainees held management positions. Aftfer'tliife?%nintr;el^^ v^rah^ are intended to train minorities in areas in which they 
^ (12 per cent) Iheld these positions, * « t : , J" ^'^ 9?ty^. nbt traditionally been employed; for example, manage- 
on T^-e 1 ^ r:.._ tn — = '.rpenlt; ^ 

^ ^"^rTVto types of grants, which are awarded tj) stations on a 
v<;.olnj)et|tive. 'basis, are available; station designated position 
>grihtsj. in X which the employee-trainee is selected by the 
'.statipii after a grant has been awarded; and station designat- 
'^ed diifldidate, grants, in which the candidate and the position 
"jare \idfejhtifie<jl^ prior to the grant application process. All 



20, Before! the grant period, five (7 per Went) v6f,ih^ '69 
trainees hel4 mid-management positions^ while. l^Mflfi • 
cent) held such positions after training. i* > i ^ • . - ^ 

21. Of the .69"-traine€s, 2!^ (42 per cent) heldjjrpf^ssidnal^ ' 
positions before the grant period. After trainihg,\s8*7sf,(S3*^eV . \ 
cent) held these types of positions. * ' . ' ' , j; . 

^/Sixteen (23 per cent) trainees held positipnfe /^jhi^ihe < • 
technical or assistant lev6l before the grant period, wjilf^Wo'^' y ^r&h^ jare effective for a minimum of one year and up to a 
(3 per cent) hj^d these types of positions after traininj^. v V;i^; . \' maxinxtim of tWo years. CPB pays up to one-half of the salary 

23, Before the training grant period, 15 trainees.^^ p^r/. ';^ndH)e^ 

cent) were classified as "support and other." ("0^r^* :iti-y .'^Bekween 1.973 and 1978, the Minority Training Grant Pro- 
eludes those who were unemployed or were studeht2^:>-^Vt«i'- \ ^i^t^ -hjLS^'^iVard^ worth $1.14 million, with a similar 
wards, 11 of the former trainees (or 16 per cent): wereV^'V:^iibJurijt , patched the stations for a total of $2.2 million 
classified. ' 

24. Trainees who terminated their grants before Uijfey. Rari"' . /• i'.QPB 'ha^ SpQnsored the Women's Training Grant Program* 
full term averaged 48.4 days between the training^^ '^|rant?' . sirfce ^I9i76.vi^is. program is designed to provide training and 
ll^itioh and the next job of substance. Trainees whose ga^nt^ . "Joti i^pp^^ in areas in which few women are 
had expired averaged abotkt 25 days bifore they fijfuhd i ii|)W.^nSp|oj?(Bdi Th^e, positions^ 



ager, Program Directx)r/ Manager, Operations Manager, Pro- 
ducer/ Directx)r, Chief Engineer, Camera Person and Graphic 
Artist. . 

As with the Minority Training Grants, there Ure also'two 
types of Wonaen's Training Grants: station designated posi- 
tion grants and station designated candidate grants. 

Again, CPB pays up to one-half of the salary and benefits 
to train women under this program. To date, f2 grants worth 
*^«^ $651,539 have been awarded to public broadcasting stations to 
train women under this program. # 

CPB In-Service Training Grants are grants designed to 
encourage the professional development of persons employed 
in the public broadcast industry. These grants provide full- 
and part-time station employees with increased training op- 
portunities in all broadcast operations. 

Seven types of grants are available under this program, 
which b<}gan in 1977 These include national, regional or local 
training at; institutes ($500 maximum per grant award); man- 
agement training, internships, general training or training in 
instructional programming and community outreach tech- 
niques ($1,000 maximum per grant award); joint station 
exchange of two working professionals ($2,000 niaximum per 
award); and internships at the. national organizations (CPB, 
. N PR and PBS) for station professionals ($2,500 maximum). 

CPB provides up to one-half of the maximum costs allowed 
for each grant to cover the employee's salary, travel and 
training. 

During the first year of this program, 95 applications were 
received and 44 grants were awarded. Approximately $82,500 
in funds have been allo^Sed for CPB In-Service Training 
Grants to date. 

In addition to these CPB-spons6red training programs, 
there are also programs supported by the local stations and 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
(NAEB). The NAEB sponsors the Educational Broadcasting 
-^riij^Ilhystitute, which provides intensive training in specialized 
V c - *^'' 'l^^JcP^ broadcasting and broadcast education, and the 
Iij|^:^t4vAdv^nced Management Program, a two-week over- 
vieWi^jf^jjAJjit^ systems and structure. 

'i^^'rj:^ The":^TH§^^ quality and utility 

^iiig programs as perceived by 62 public 
agers <40 television and 22 racTio) and 
loyees responding to Task Forc^ ques- 
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^^±ins£j^- Training Programs 

y^ent (45) of the 62 pubHc broadcast stations 
ipji^lliCICi^C^^ have staff training programs, according 

•ufpiJi^^ station managers. Of the four types of 

programs generally available (CPB Minority, CPB Women's, 
foundation-funded, and station-based), station-based or local 
training programs were the most accessible. About 48.4 per 
cent (30) of.the 62 stations surveyed have their own programs, 
41.9 per cent (26) of the station managers reported having 
CPB Minority Training Grant Program^, and 29 per cent (18) 
jndicatejd the availability pf CPB Women's^ Training Grant 
Programs. Only 4.8 per cent (three) of the station managers 
said they have foundation-supported training programs. (No 
data were available from the Task Force questionnaire on 
how many stations have CPB In-Service Training Grant 
Programs.)-^ 

Eknployee* Participation in Training Programs 

The type of training program in which a public broadcast 
employee was most likely to participate was based on the race 
and/or sex of the respondent. The level of participation 



ranged from a high of 19.1 per cent for minority males (34 of 
178), to a low of 3.2 per cent for rton-minority males (30 of 
933). About 16.6 per cent of the minorities (57 of 344) and 9.2 
per cent of the females (82 of 899) had participated in staff 
training programs. 

The station-based training programs were more widely 
utilized by station employees than were CPB programs. Only 
7.5 per cent (151) of the station employees surveyed have evecj 
applied for a CPB training grant program. (This factor may 
be a result of the availability and accessibility of local 
programs, rather than an indication of the quality of the 
various types of programs.) Only 8.4 per cent (14) of the 
minority females, compared to 12.3, per cent (22) of the 
minority males surveyed, had applied for CPB training pro- 
grams. In all, 10.6 per cent (36) of t^he minorities compared to 
2.4 per cept (39) of the non-minorrties,^ had applied for CPB 
training programs. Further, 25 per cent (5) of the minority 
females and 21.4 per cent (6) of the minority males surveyed 
had applied for station-based traii^ing programs. 

Of those station employees actually participating in either 
of the training programs availa(ble, 31 (32.7 per cent) had 
participated in CPB Minority Training Grant Programs, while 
30 (22.9 per cent) had participated in CPB Women's Training 
Grant Programs. Only 20 (15.3 per cent) of the station 
employees had participated in station-based programs. An- 
other 15 employees surveyed (l'l.5 per cent) had participated 
in. a training program, but were^iot sure of which one. Non- 
minority employees were more likely than were minority 
employees to participate in station-based training programs. . 
While 24 (1.5 per cent) of the 1,687 non-minority employees 
had" participated in station-based programs, only 11 (3.2 per 
cent) of the 344 minority employees responding had done so. 
The participation of minority males and minority females in 
station-based programs was almost evenly divided. Six (3.4 
p^ cent) of the 178 minority males, compared to five (3 per 
cent) of the 165 minority females, had participated in station- 
based training programs. ' * 

Types of Employee Training 

In a comparison of the types of training in which the 
respondents participated, the minorities most often cit^ 
management, 18 (15.4 per C6nt), and production training, 16 
(4.8 per cent). Together, 10.2 per cent of the minorities cited 
management and production training. On the other hand, 2 
per cent (32) of the non-minorities and 3.7 per cent (32) of the 
women indicated that they had participated in management 
training. With respect to production training, 1.1 per cent (Hi 
of the non-minorities and 2.7 per cent (17) of the women 
reported having participated in this type of training. Techni- 
cal training was cited by non-minorities 1.4 per dent (22) more 
often thp by minorities 3.6 per cent (12). Women, especially 
minority women, also tended not to participate in techni 
cal training programs — 1,3 per cent (11) of the women in 
general and 1.3 per cent (2) of the minority women in 
particular cited technical training. The limited number of 
minorities, especially minority women, in technical training 
programs may indicate a need for additional study in this 
area. 

Utiiity-.of Current Programs 

When employees were asked to assess the helpfulness or 
utility of the various types of training programs in advancing 
an individual's career, all three CPB-sponsored programs, 
while not yet receiving substantial employee participation, 
ranked higher than did station-based programs. As could be 
expected, the, employees' responses indicated ^ relationship 
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between eligibility for various prog^ms and support for 
thfem. For example. 54.9 per cent (488) of the women and 50.3 
per cent (173) of the minorities said the CPB-sponsored 
Minori^ and Women's Training Grant ProgT^ms are helpful, 
althou^^'they may not have submitted applications to receive 
training through these programs. On the other hand, 49.7 per 
cent (170) of the minorities said the CPB Minority Training 
Grant Programs are hot helpful, whereas 45.1 per cent (401) 
of the \vomen said the CPB Women's Training Grant Pro- 
grams are not helpful. (A variety of factors may have 
"contributed to these employees' perceptions that the pro- 
grams are not helpful. These facto^^ include inadequate 
trainee salaries during the training grant period, lack of 
opportunity to advance to more responsible jobs during or 
immediately after graining and differences between the 
trainee and station management pertaining to the training 
goals and objectives.) 

Of the 2,025 employees responding, 32.4 per cent (or 656) 
acknowledged thadhe CPB Women's Training Grant Pro- 
grams are helpful. CPB In-Service Training Grant Programs 
were rated helpful by 29.6 per cent (599) of the employees 
responding, while station-based programs were rated helpful 
by 25.7 per cent (506) of the employees. This conflict between 
the availability of these four types of programs and their 
relative utility as perceived by employees may indicate a need 
for further analysis of the structure, type and quality of 
training programs, particularly those oriented toward minor- 
ities and women. 

The 62 station managers were asked whether minority 
training programs have a positive effect on the career devel- 
opment of minorities. 

Forty of the 62 station managers responding (66.7 per cent) 
indicated that minority training programs have a "somewhat 
positive*' to "very positive" effect. Of these 40 managers, 13 
(21.7 cent) said such programs have a "somewhat posi- 
tive" effect, while 27 (45 per cent) said minority training 
programs have a "very positive" effect. Only four managers 
included in this study (6.7 per cent) said minority training 
programs have "little effect" on the career development of 
minorities. Another 18 managers* (29 per cent) did not respond 
to this question. . 

This segment of the Task Force investigation found at least 
two areas of concern which merit further study. These 
pertain to the quality and form of station-based training 
programs as they affect minority employees, and the avail- 
ability and use of CPB-sponsored training programs. The 
Task Force training recommendations which follow the evalu- 
ation of the CPB Minority Training Grant Program should 
provide some guidance in improving the quality and availabil- 
ity of training programs, particularly insofar as they affect 
minorities. 

The Task Force also requested that a study of the CPB 
Minority Training Grant Program be condiicted,*^ith a view 
toward determining whether or not minorities who participate ' 
in such programs experience any changes in their employ- 
nfient positions or responsibilities upon completion of the 
program. The next section describes the findings of that 
stiviy. 

CPB MINORITY TRAINING 
GRANT PROGRAM 

The fcPB.Minority Training Grant Program began in 1973 



as a unique industry effort designed to provide employment 
opportunities t^o minority persons. Since that time, the pro- 
gram has functioned continuously and has awarded 168 
grants to 110 public broadcast stations. ^During the five-year 
tiistory of this program, there hasten a 50 per cent increase 
in ,the number of grants awarded each year, an average 
growth of 10 per cent per year In the first year, 25 grants 
were awarded. In 1977, the last fiscal year for which complete 
data are available, 38 grants were awarded. Seventy-<)ne 
grants were active as of February, 1978, and 97 have either 
expired (that is, run their full course) or have terminated 
before the full training period was completed. Fiscal year 
expenditures have increased from $30,000 in 1973 to $396,000 
budgeted for fiscal year 1979. 

The following evaluation covers 86 of the training grants 
which have either expired or terminated in the first six rounds 
of the Minority Training* Grants. (The^ll grants in Minority 
Training Grant Round Seven expired during and after this 
evaluation.) 

The evaluation covers grants which have cost $1,060,888 to 
date. The actual cost of the six grant rounds which have 
expired is approximately $500,000. The remaining funds cover 
the costs of round seven, and partial costs of rounds eight 
through Il.tAt the time of this report, full expenditures for 
each of tbe unexpired rounds had not been made.) 

Of the 86 trainees who have either completed or terminated 
their training, 69 (80 per cent) responded to the study ques- 
tionnaire. Of the 39 trainees who had left , their positions 
prematurely, 30 (77 per cent) completed their questionnaires. 
Of the 51 trainees who had completed the training period, 39 
(76 per cent) responded. 

Employment Status of Former CPB Minority 
Tfiuning Grant Trainees 

Fifty-fo"ur (b« per cent) of the 69 respondents are currently 
working full-time in broadcasting or broadcast-related jobs — 
55 per cent (38) of the respondents are working in broadcast- 
ing. Of those 38, 30 are working in public broadcasting. Of the 
38 former trainees who are still in broadcasting, 27 (71 per 
cent) completed their training and 11 (29 per cent) terminated 
training early. Alniost 80 per cent (24 of 30) of those working 
in public broadcakjting are working at the station at wKich 
they were trained. The eight trainees whose grants terminat- 
ed and who are still in public broadcasting comprise 27 per 
cent of the 30 former trainees who are still in public broad- 
casting. 

Eight trainees (12 per cent of those responding) decided to 
take positions in commercial broadcasting. Of this number, 
five had terminated and three had completed their grants. 
Nine other former trainees — or 13 per cent of the 69 respon- 
dents — ha^e broadcast-related jobs. Only 22 (32 per cent) of 
the 69 respondents are not emplojyed in broadcasting or 
broadcast-related work. Of those 22, five (7 per cent) are 
presently unemployed. The balance Of those reporting either 
returned to college, 6 (9 per cent) or have other non-broadcast- 
related jobs, 11 (16 per cent). 

f 

Salary Levels of Former CPB Minorit^jT 

Training Grant Trainees * * 

The followin g fo cuses on the salary levels of trainees who 
terminated and those who elected tQ continue working under 
their grants. The information is presented in two parts: the 
first deals with the average salary levels of the trainees who 
terminated their grants and. the second with those of the 
trainees ^whose grjmts expired. ^ 



The average annual salary before, during and after train- 
ing of those who had terminated was $9,242. Before receiving 
their grants, those who terminated made an average annuat 
wage of $6,837. During the grant periods, those who terminat- 
ed averaged $10,803-per-year. After the grants wer^ terminat- 
ed, the former trainees averaged a yearly salary of $10,065. 
The average yearly increase due to training was $3,228. 

The average salary before, during and after training of 
those who had completed training ^expired grants) was 
$ll,431-per-year. Before receiving their grante, these trainees 
had an average yearly salary of $8,741. During their grant 
period, the trainees averaged $12,474-per-year. After the 
grants expired, the former trainees earned an average yearly 
salary olf $13,078 in their jobs. The average yearly increase 
due to training was $4,337. W 

As a group, the trainees whose grants terminated earned 
less he/ore; during and after their CPB'Minority training 
Grants than did trainees^^hose grants ran full tetni. While 
not definitive, this suggests that lower paid grants will not 
have as good a chance of going to term as do higher paid 
grants. Of course, ther^ are related conditions which also 
cause lower paid grantees to fail to complete their term. 
These conditions are: a) stations which pay Ipss are probably 
poorer and thus less likely to provide adequate training 
support; b) lowenapaluries are much less likely to maintain an 
individual sufficiently well so that he/she can pay full atten- 
tion to training; and c) poorer stations will more likely release 
a trainee. Because these stations have much less of a financial 
"cushion" on which they can operate, **non-essentia4" activi- 
ties such as training minorities would probably be sacrificed 
in a period of financial stress. 

Types of Jobs Held by Former CPB Minority 
Training Grant Trainees 

Another major section of the Minority Training Grant study 
pertained to the kinds of jobs the trainees held before, during 
and after their participation in the grant program. One 
objective of the training grant program is to allow more 
minorities to obtaii^ responsible positions in public broadcast- 
ing. 

In general terms; the principal result of participating in the 
training grants program is that trainees do hold more profes- 
sional positions after training than they did before training. 
For example, the number of former trainees, who hold man- 
agement or mid-management positrons has more than doubled 
(from nine to 19). About -45 per cent of the trainees (31) 
occupied technical or support positions before training, while 
only 19^ per cent (13) had such positions after the training 
period. The breakout according to time periods is as follows: 

Of the 69 former trainees responding, four (5 per cent) held 
management positions before the grant period. At the next 
level, five former trainees (7. per cent) held mid-management 
positions. Twenty-nine former trainees (42 per cent!) held 
professional positions. At the technical or assistant level, 16 
former trainees (23 per cent) held such positions. "Support 
and other" counted 15 persons (22 per cent). * 

During the" grant period, again four of the former trainees 
(5 per cent) held management positions. Thirteen (19 per cent) 
occupied mid-management positions. As is true in afi three 
time periods, the largest number of former trainees held 
professional jobs. Forty-eight (70 per cent) of the 69 former 
trainee respondents were in professional positions. Only four 
of the former trainees (6 per cent) held positions as technic 
cians (engineere) or assistants. 

After the jfrant period, eight of the 69 former trainee 



respondents (12 per cent) held maifagement positions at th? 
time 0^ the survey. (Seven of these positions were held by 
former trainees whose grants had expired and one by a 
trainee whose grant had terminated.) Eleven former trainees 
(16 per cent) held mid-management positions. Most of the 
former trainees, however, continued to occupy professional 
positions. Thirty-seven of the 69 former trainee respondents 
(53 per cent) held such positions. The number of technical or 
assistant positions held by former trainees totals two (3 per 
cent) of the 69 respondents. Eleven former trainees held 
positions which are classified as suppo^ or other. "Other" 
includes being either an undergraduate, graduate or vocation- 
al school student, or being unemployed. 

Time Between Training and Next Job For Former CPB 
Minority Training Grant Trainees 

Upon termination of their grants (stopping before the 
grants normally would expire), trainees spent an average of 
48.4 days between the training grant position and the next job 
of substance. Trainees whose grants had expired (completed) 
averaged about 25.8 days before they found another job. or 
slightly more than half the tinie taken by trainees who 
terminated their grants. 

Trainee Satisfaction with the CPB Minority 
Training Grant Program 

Of the 69 trainee respondents, 47 (68 per cent) were 
satisfied with their training. Fourteen trainees who had 
terminated (20 per cent) and 33 whose grants expired (48 per 
cent) gave this response. On the other hand, 22 trainees (16 
who had terminated and six whose grants had expired) were 
disappointed with their training programs. These 22 trainees 
constituted 32 per cent of the 69 trainee respondents. 

The former trainees also were asked to sugges-t improve- 
ments to the CPB Minority Training Grant Program. More 
than 110 suggestions were made ^nd several^ were repeated. 
The six most recurrent themess.for improvement are listed 
below: 

1. Develop a formal training program and have CPB 
monitor the training schedules to learn whether they are, in 
fact, being carried out by the stations. 

2. Have a Washington liaison to visit the stations and to 
show support for the trainees. 

3. Conduct a basic orientation period <for the trainees in 
order to acquaint them initially with all facets of station 
broadcasting and the training grant program. 

4. Have competitive training salaries. 

5. Establish a mechanism by which trainees can move up 
into "real" jobs when they become available in the course 
of training periods. 

d. Send trainee reports directly to CPB without clearing 
themjthrough station management in order to avoid censor- 
ship when necessaryr 

Positive and Nejgative Grant Termiriatio^is of CPB 
Minority Training Grant Trainees 

Of the 30 trainees responding whose grants were terminat- 
ed early, 12 (40 per cent) were positive and 18 (60 per cent) 
were negative. ("Positive" terminations are those in which 
the trainee did not complete his/her training grant in order to 
accept another po$ftion. "Negative" terminations are those in 
which the trainee simply stopped his/her training early for 
reasons other than to accept another position.) Three ofthe 12 
positive terminations were in radio, while eight were in 
television. One was a joint television-radio grant. Seven of the 
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18 terminations wer6 in radio, and the remainder (11) were in 
television. Of the 30 total terminations, 10 (33 per cent) were 
by females, while 20 (66 per , cent) were by males. The 12 
positive terminations were evenly divided between males and 
females (six each). Of the 18 negative terminations, four (22 
per cent) were by females, and 14 (78 per cent) were by males. 
These figures indicate that women's terminations were more 
often positive than were th^ men's (60 per cent of all the 
women's terminations were positive), and that training grants 
awarded to television ended in more negative terminations 
than those awarded to radio. 

Grant Expirations of CPB Training Grant Trainees 

Of the 69 respondents, there were 39 trainees who complet- 
ed their training programs. Of these 39 trainees, 14 (36 per 
cent) were female and 25 (64 per cent) were male. 



TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS- 
TRAINING 

To improve the effectiveness of industry job training pro- 
grams, es^egally those oriented toward minorities, the Task 
Force ^ecom mends that: 

1. CPB increase its financial support for training pro- 
grams. 

2. Public broadcasting seek and obtain new sources of 
funding to support training programs. 

3.. Public broadcasting identify methods, in addition to 
training, to attract experienced minorities to the industry. 

4. All programs developed and implemiented to hire, 
upgrade and improve the skills of persons, especially minor- 
ities, in public broadcasting make special provisions for 
minority women. 

5. A priority be placed on, training minorities, especially 
minority women, for all technical/engineering positions in- 
the public broadcasting industry. 

6. Licensees- eligible for CPB funds be encouraged to 
apply for training • grants for minorities, and especially 
minority women, in technical/engineering areas, but sh ould 
not limit their efforts to hire and upgrade the statu^ of 
minorities to these grants. 

7. Further analysis of station^based training programs be 
conducted and the developmei^ of model local training - 
programs be investigated. 

8. Public broadcasting orientation sessions, which explain 
industry-wid^ practices and procedures, become an integral 
part of the Minority and Women's Training Grant Pro- 

• grams. Thes^ sessions should be held in conjunction with 
regular industry-wide meetings. 
. 9. The CPB Office of Training and Development plan and 
implement public broadcasting career awareness sessions. 



IMPLEMENTATION STRATEtllES 

1. The difference between minority participation in CPB 
training grant programs and those who believe such pro- 
grams are helpful warrants that CPB increase financial 
allocations to its existing training grant programs and give 
special emphasis to: a) supporting minority women's partici- 
pation at all levels; and b) increasing the number of 
minorities in technical/engineering training programs. 

2. The CPB Board of Directors should direct the Develop- 
ment Office of the Corporation to seek additional govern- 
mental and private foundation support fqr training pro- 
grams, particularly for technical/engineering training 
programs. 

3. The Development Office 'should devise a system 
through which information about training programs can be 
transmitted to station managers and employees for their 
review and participation. 

4. CPB should review the progress of all industry train- 
ing programs in reaching their stated objectives, specifical- 
ly in regard to the subsequent placement of trainees, in. 
positions commensurate with their training and abilities. 

5. The CPB Board of Directors should direct the formula- 
tion of a joint Human Resources Development/Office of 
Planning project which would: a) review the present status 
of station-based training programs; b) create a systematic 
process for analyzing the relative effectiveness of such 
pro^fcims Sir various demographically significant groups 
(i.e., women and minorities); c) create an Ongoing relation- 
ship with stations to share information about^ and encour- 
age training of, station staff; and create a central 
clearing house for: 1) developing rtiodels for station-based 

I \ training programs; 2) identifying sources of funds for such 
programs; and 3) making resources available to support 
such efforts, . 

6. The CPB Director of Training/ In-Service Gra^Js 
. shoulc^ conduct 6n-site evaluations^f station-based training 

programs to determine if previous trainees have been 
adequately trained and allowed full opportunity to acquire 
permanent employment by grant recipients before approval 
^f further awards can be made to stations/ licensees. 

7. In addition to reviewing the merits of stations' formal 
training grant applications, CPB should evaluate the use of 
previous grants. All CPB training and in-service grants to 
stations/licensees should be awarded only if previous 
grants have been used effectively. 

8. The CPB Office of Training and Development should 
produce or obtain films and other audiovisual materials, as 
well as printed materials, which discuss available career 

- opportunities in public broadcasting. These materials 
should be provided free of charge to high school counselors, 
job placement offices of colleges and universities, communi- 
ty organizations, libraries and other interested parties. 
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Chapter Four 

amming By and 
About Minorities 



Iiitrodttctioii 

Programming is the Uf eblood of the broadcast medium«Jt is 
the most evident and tangible product that the^ublic broad- 
casting system provides. To the American people, public 
broadcasting is the programs it produces-HSuch as. The 
Adams Chronieles or Serine Street tor public television and 
All piinge (kmeidered tor puhUc r^dio. 

A decade ago, the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (widely referred to as the Kemer Commission) 
reported the damaging effects of low visibility and stereo- 
typed portrayals of Black Americans in the broadcast media.^ 
More recently, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights concluded 
that ''8tereotn)ed portrayals of minorities and women, which 
have been part and {m^I of successful program formats, are 
perpetuated by the networks in their pursuit of higher ratings 
and higher profits." The Civil Rights Commission also noted 
that diverse and realistic portrayals of minorities and women 
in the media are effectively precluded by a preoccupation with 
designing programs prixnarily for the maximum audience 
draw (general audience programming) or the ratings race 
^that controls decision-making in commercial broadcasting.^ 

The purp ose o f the Ttak Force programming investigation 
was: TO DETERMINE THE PARTICIPATION AND IN- 
VOLVEMENT OF MINORITIES IN DEVEtOPING PRO- 
GRAMMING. The findings of this investigation w^ as fol- 
-lows: ' • 

Public Tetovlaioii Proenmming at National Level 

Adult Programming 

l.> Of the 28 programs covering 20M^.hours during the 
Television Content Analysis survey week, 68 per cent (19 
l^rograms) were general adialt; 11 per cent (three programs) 
were music and/or dance; and 21 per jceht (six programs) 
dn^natic.' ^ . • 

. 2. Adah progn^ tended to bcf targeted at a general 
' audieniee. Only" pde program (Black Perspeetive on the 
News) was categori^ as being spedfical^ targeted to a 
minority group. 
& Program pairtkipants tended to be either all non- 
; nlinority group men^bers 19'<67 per cent), or members of 
hoQk minority %iid noihminority groups, seven (25 per cent). 
Only one {HTOgram (Blaek^Perepective om the News) hhd 
jotdf-wmitiiei^ 

4. The facial/ethnic breakout of the 141 characters ap-. 
pearing in addlt progruoming (excluding music, dahce^aj^ 
^ the characters 

r ; 6. The radal/ethnk breakra^ of the 114 characters ap- 
pouring in Mk4^^ (exdudilig general 
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adult, music and dance) was as follows: 89.5 per cent (102) 
of the characters were white, and 10.5 per cent (12) were 
minorities. ' 

6. In the adult music and dance programming, only 1.6 
per cent of all performers (two of 128) were classified as 
members of a minority group. 

7. The racial/ethnic distribution of characters has re- 
mained about the same from 1975 to 1977; that is, p^omi- 
nantly white. In the 1975 sample, 90 per cent of the 
characters were white, while 86.5 per cent were white in the 

. 1977 sample. 

Children's Programming ' 

1. Of the 534 segments of /25 episodes of children's 
programming reviewed during the Task Force survey 
week, only 29 segments (5.4 per cent) were defined as being 
targeted specifically to minorities. 

2. Children's programming seemed to be more racially- 
balanced than was the adult programming reviewed. Of the 
810 characters whose racial classification could be identi- 
fied,' whites comprised 49 per cent (397), and minorities 
represented 51 per cent (413 persons). (It should be noted 
that an additional 271 characters appeared, but could not be 

. categorized as to their racial/ethnic indentity. This was due 
to the* appearance of puppets and animals— for e^tomple, 
Sesamf Street's Big Bird-^ characters in children's pro- 
^mming.) 

Public Radio Programm^ at the Nltional Level * 

1. NMt provided 66|p|^ of programming dui^g the 
Radio (Content Analysis *su^<ey week— 47 hours- (71 per 
cent) were devoted to public affairs programming; ten 
hours, (15 per cent) to music; seven hours (11 per cent) to 
cultural; and two hours (three per cent) to ''other^' types of 
j^rogramming. No insbmctional programming was offered 
by KPB during the survey week. 

2. Ot the 66 hours of NPR programming, 5,5 hours (8.3 
per cent) W(ere devoted to minority programming. Pour of 
thesejioiirs of minority pro^piramming were cultural, while 
the remaining 1.5 hours w^ music. 

3. Of the 5.5 hours of minority^rograinming provided by • 
J NPR during the survey week, 4.5 hours wer«, targeted to . 
' Black audiences, while ther other houii waft targeted to 

Native Americans. 

4. No NPR programming provided during the survey , 
week was targeted to either Hispanic or Asian/Pacific 
Americans. . ^ . 

5. During the-Auirvey week; NPR*^ iA/i ninge CSnstd- 



ered broadcast 19 hours of programming, of which 11» 
minutes (0.59 per cent) pertained to minorities (ajl Black). If 
the minority programming category were expanded to 
include news and public affairs of the Third World (for 
example; Panama Canal, Zimbabwe. Tanzania, Vietnam), 
the total comes to 1.08 hours (5.6 per cent) of programming 
pertaining to minoritiejs. 

Funding* Carriage and EHstribution of Minority Public 
Television Programs at tlie National Level 

L In Cj^cal 1977, minority series constituted 9.4 per cent 
of the total television series funds committed by CPB 
($553:624 of $5,873,040). 

2. The 378.5 hours of minority programming distributed 
by PBS between 1976 and 1977 constituted 20.4 per cent of 
all PBS programming. (Sesame Street and The Electric 
Company are not considered minority programming by the 
Task Force definition. Therefore, these two programs are 
not included in the pinority programming total.) 

3. Since 1974. 811 program offerings have been'su^mitted 
to the PBS Station Prograrin Cbope'rative (SPC). Of this ^ 
number. 87 (10 per cent) were rniinority (multi-cultural). Of " 
the 147 programs finally select^ for carriage on PBS (42~ 
per cent). 11 (7 per cent) were niinority programs. 

4. PBS currently reports program carriage according to 
the percentage of stations actually rebroadcasting a specif- 
ic program, but not according to whether' a program was 
immediately transmitted or copied for later broadcast. 

5. The "typical" minority or multircultural program, 
excluding Sesame Street and The Electric tompany, is 
carried by 26.8 per cent of the public television (PTV) 
stations. A **typicar* episode of Black Perspective on the 

^News is carried by less than half (46.5 per cent) of the PTV 
^ stations, according to the February 1. 1978 PBS Station 
Carriage Report. 

Funding, Carriage ancf Distribution of Minority Public 
Radio Programs at the National Level * 

1. The bud^t for specialized audience programming 
represented 6.4 per cent of the planned NPR programming 
budget for FY 1977 ($171.15i8 of the $2,668,008 total pro- 
gram division budget less Engineering). In that same ye^r. 
only 3.1 per cent of the budget was actually allocated for 
specialized audience programming ($86,833 of $2,769,693). 

2. The projected budget for the NPR program division in 
1978 allows for 3.8 per cent ($140,444 of $3,729,082) to be 
allocated to specialized audience programming. 

3. Of. the 1.500.6 hoiars of programming distributed by 
>JPR in fiscal year 1977. only 70 hours (4.7 per cent) were 
programs by. for or about racial/ethnic minorities. 

4. NPR has no program carriage reporting procedure. 
. Thus, it is unknown whether NPR affiliates immediately 

transmit programs uiistributed by NPR, or copy them for 
latef broadcast. The type of minority programming being 
distributed (tie ws, public affairs or music) is also unknown. 

t>rogramming Decision-Makers at the ^latiotnal Level 

1. Thejte is inadequate minority participation in-program . 
decisioti-n^ing at the national pubJic* broadcast level, ;, 

2. Of the 26. majqr programming decisjon-iiakers <of fi;- 
. ciafe and mana^ers)^ NPR, PBS and CPB's Television and 

Radip Activil^ D^i^^ only one — at NPR^is a 

minority. This one minority represents 4 per cent of the 
. major .prog^a Aiming decision-makers at NPR.* > ' 

3. Of the 70 professional slaff members in the program- 



ming departments of the three national organizations, five 
(7 per cent) are minorities. The programming departments' ' 
professional staffs break down as follows: 

a. Two of the 52 programming department professionals^ 
at NPR (4 per cent) are minorities; 

b. At PBS, one of the 12 programming department pro- 
fessionals (8 per cent), is a minority; 

c. Of the four professionals in the CPB Television Activi- 
ties Department, one (25 per cent). is a minority; and 

d. One of the two professionals in the CPB Radio Activi- 
ties Department (50 per (;ent) is a minority. • / 
4. Persons submitting proposals or applications for 

jgrants do not receive responses from the CPB Television 
Activities Department. According to the participants of the 
Task Force's public forums, many minorities submitting * 
proposals or applications for grants also experience fnis- > 
tration by this lack of a response. ' 

Public Television Programming at the Local Level 

1. About 48.6 per cent (18) of the 40 public television 
station managers responding to the TasTk Force njanage- 
ment questionnaire spend less than $5,000 annually for 

• national minority programming. 

* 2. Slightly under oi;ie-third of the public television station 
managers responding U (30.6 per ceht) spend less than 
$5,000 annually on local minority programming. 

3. Of the 40 public television station managers respond- 
ing to the Task Force management questionnaire, 79:5 per 

.cent (32) indicated that there are no monies specifically 
earmarked for promoting (publicizing) local minority pro- 
grams. 

4. About 17.5 per cent (7) of ^^he televisio«j station manag- 
ers responding to the Task Force questionnaire stated that, 
they do not promote general audience programming among 

♦ minorities. r 

5. Of the 124 public television executives responsible for 
determining local program schedules, only one (.9 per cent) 
is a min6city. This represents a decrease, from 1977. when 
there were twoTninoriti^s (1 per cent) among 134 persons in 
this category. 

Public Radio Programming at the Local Level 

r; Of the 22 public radio station managers responding to the 
Task Force "maiiagement questionnaire, 47.4 per cent (nine) 
indicated that they spend less than $l,OOO^er-year for nation- 
al minority programming. 

2. About 45.1 per cent of the public radio station managers 
responding indicated that they spend less than $500 annually 
on local minority projranis. • „ 

3. Of tha*l,543 hours'of .programming- broadcast by the 12 
stations surveyed for the Task Force Radio ^^ontent Analysis, 
71.5 hours (4.63 per cent) were minority programs. 

4. Most minority? programming broadcast during the survey 
week originated locally— 47.4 hours (66 per cent) of the 71.5 
tQtal hours of minority, programming originated locally. 

5. ^nly two' of the 12 stations surveyed used minority ^ 
progranis from NPR during the su^ey week. The^e were, 
W4^B&FM. Atlanta and WBEZ-FM,.Chic^0. iv' -W(V . 

6.. The bulk of minority -pr6gramming. broadcast by the;lj^2 
stations during thfe. survey week1;28 hours) was music; fhi%j 
represented 32 per ceht of 'the 71.5- hQurs .o/ .mino^it^ p^v.;' ' 
^mming troadcasf*-i)y Ihe 12 stations during tbe Wveyi 
week. ' • ' ^ 

7. The smallest percentage of Minority radio^ programs * 
occurred in the public affairs category— 9.5 hours (13.2 per 
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cent). 

8. Sixteen Jiotfrs (one per cent) of the minority program- 
ming broadcast* during "^the survey weeH were devoted to 
cultural programming, while 12 'hours (67 per cent) were 
instructional and 11 hours (.7 per cent) of minority program- 
ming were cl^sified as ''other. 

9. Minority programming oriented toward Black audiences 
comprised 84.7 per cent (60.5 hours) of the 71.5 hours of 
minority programming broadcast by the 12 public radio 
stations during the survey week. 

10. Nine hours (12.6 per cent) of the minority programming 
broadcasf'during the survey week were targeted to Hispanic 
audiences. 

11. Two hours (2.7 per cent) of the minority programming/ 
broadcast during the survey week were targeted to Nati^ 
American audiences. WDET-FM, Detroit and KERA-FM, Dal- 
las each broaticast one hour of 'minority public affairs pro- 
grammirj^ targeted toj^atlve Americans. 

12. No^minority programming broadcast during the survey 
week was targeted to' Asian /Pacifk Americans. 

. 13. Approximately 86.^4 per cent (19 of 22) of the public cadio^ 
statiori managers.responding to the Task Force hnanagement 
questionnaire indicated that there are no funds specifically 
earmarked for promoting local^minority programs. 

14. Sortie 31(8 per cent (7 of 22) of the h)cal public radio 
•station managers indicated that they do hot promote general 
audiencfe programming among minorities. 

15. of the 81 public radio program managers, five (six per 
cent) are minorities. In 1977, six minorities comprised six per 
cent of the 88 persons reported in this category. This loss of 
one person between . 1977 and 1978'represents a 17 per cent 
decrease in the number of minorities in this* job category. 

Minority Programming: A'Definition 

In 1974^he Advisory Panel on Essentials for Effective 
Minority firegramming sought an appropriate definition of 
t\ie term "minority programming." The' Panel first decided 
that the term "minority" refers to.a "racial or ethnic group 
which, by virtue of its cultUral and ethnic-identity, is subject- 
ed to the disadvantages inherent in a position of inequali,ty. in 
thd* American social structure." The Panel then decided that a 
minority plrogram is "a program that is closely identified with' 
the social, economic and culturaf e>^perience of a minority 
group, and focuses on a need pr aij'^interest of the specific 
minority g^up with which thetl)rogram identifies.*^ 

The definition of minority programming used by this Task 
Forpe seeks to iacorporate and further refine the concept put 
forth V the Advisory ^anel. This Task Force decided that a' 
iplnority program is '^k program that closely reflects th^ 
social^ economic, and cultural experience and pw^pective of a 
minority group, and focuses on a need or an iiYterest of the^ 
specific minoritj^ group^ith which the program identifies." * ' 
• Early in its' Id e liberations, .the Task Force agreed Jthat 
minority programming is progjpamming'that is by and about 
minorities and is sensitive to the values, needs and concerns 
of the particular minority group whose perspective the pro- 
gram ijj intended'to reflect. With the exception of linguistic 
.pn^gramming, it should not necessarily be perceived as /or 
fhinbrities only, in that programming . oriented toward a 
specific targe't audience may weU have a broader audience 
'appeali »Defmitions of other types of program'ming used by 
this Task Force are as follows: * ' ^ • 

T(^rget Audience pr Special lySeresi Programming— 
Programq>ihg that is dir^ted to a Si^e^ial group(s) of people 
with particular needs artd/or jiHerests; for example, the 



elderly, the handicapped, youth, cooking* and yoga. 

General Audience Programming— Thai which reflects 
the diversity of American politics, education, economics and 
culture with^special consideration prwided for differing or 
alternative {)erspectives. * ' 

Women s Programming— That which "presents a positive, 
diverse and representative image of wpmen, involves as well 
as informs wome^t all levels of the program decision- 
making processr, integrates them into all areas of the broad- 
cast media, and gives emphasis to the particular experiences 
and issues that are of special significance to women, but 
irhportant to all Americans."**^ ' » 

Portrayal, of Minorities in Public Television 
Programming ^ . . 

The three national organizations (CPB, NPR apd PBS) are 
all involved in the funding and/pr distJribution of national 
programn^ing for public broadcasting. (NPR is the only one of 
the national organisations which rs also responsible for! pro- 
gram production.) Further, individual public radio and tele^vi- 
sion stations locally produce or acquiire theYemainder of their 
programming. ,* . 

Ttii&'Vie^ee to which that programming s.erves t^ie needs, 
wants and desires of the minority cominunities of this coun- 
try, together ^vith the degree' to wfhich -minorities make 
prograjnming decisions, was the subject of the Task Force 
investigation. . * - 

Studies of commercial television have revealed consistently 
that minority 'group 'characters, iike female ^characters, are 
numerically under-represented, and are shown in a narrower 
range of dramatic roles than are white'characters. Similarly, 
analysis of network news programs has shown that issues 
and events pertinent to minority groups are rarely featured. 

The following sectiqfn describes the research -findings of a 
public television content analysis conducted by the Annen- 
•berg School of Communications, University of Pennsylvania^ 
The research reported below was designed to meet two needs • 
First, to provide the Task Force on Women a'progress repojt 
on PBS programming practices regarding the portrayal of 
women; and second, to provide the Minority Task Force with 
information about the portrayal of minority groups in PBS 
programming. The results of this research can be used to 
assess the degree to which the recommendations of the 
Women's Task Force have been implemented in the two years 
following the original analysis. The present analysis also 
provides information that will enable both Task Forces to 
understand how their respective special interest groups are 
currently being .portrayed hi PBS programming, and will 
facilitate the<development of guidelines and recommendations 
for future PBS programming practices^. 

Adult Programming 

This section focuses upon the adult programming broadcast 
on PBS during the week of January 23, 1977. The section first 
discusses the nature of the programming and then looks! .at 
t^e characters who populated these, programs, especially in. 
terms of sex and racial representation. 

The Programs 

The sample of PBS adult programming includes 28 pro- 
. grams that con^prised 20Vi hours' of programmijig. About 68 
per cent of these programs (19) fall into the category of 
General Adult Programniing, 11 per cent (three) are music 
^and/or dance programs and 21 per cent (six) are dramatic in 
• nature. 



> table 25 presents the distribution of these thrte tjrpes of 
adult programming on.a. number of general program content 
items. Overall, adult , programming on PBS tends t6 be 
information-related; t&t is, about-' 68 per cent (18) of these 
programs are panels, documentaries, interviews or instruc- 
tional-programs^ while 32.1 per .cent (nine) are theatrical in 
tiature. This ii espfecially true for. General Adult Program- 
' ming; in this case, about per cenjt \2^I) of the programs are 
Mnformation-related. Adult programs also tend to be targeted 
at a general audience — ohly one program (Black Perspective 
on the News) was categorized as being targeted specifically 
• to a minority group. Progrant participants tended to be either 
all non-minority group menobys 19 (67.9, percent) or members 
of both minority and non-minqrity groups 7>(26'per cent). Only 
one program' (Black Perspective on the News) had-only 
members of minority groups as4)articipants. . k 
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• TABLE IV' t " * 

Distribution X)f *Three Types of PBS Adult Programming' on 
Program Content Items (cpntlni^ed) 
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*Caution: reliability . marginal and/or indetenpinent because all programs 
inc)ude<) h t^e reliability sample were coded similarly on this item. 

••Reiiability Tor this item would be generally utiacceptable. The findings have 
* been ihclu^rabecause this content item is important However, caution should 
be exe|t^iite^;;y^en interpceting the restUta andTnaking policy decisions. 



Moderatx)rs and narratdi^ also are more likely,;to be non- 
minority group menjbers. Of the three prbgrtims that had 
moderators, two had modei:{ttors who lire white, while the 
other had a Black moderator. Pot* the most part, narrators are 
more prevalent than are moderators. Over bne^uarter (eighi) 
of the programs have jiarrators?" However, once agaig, pro- 
grams usually Have either white narrataf& only; or several 
narrators^who are minority and non-rninority group members. 

Characters in Aduh Programming « ' jj^ . 

Tables IV;2 ?ind IV-3 present the sex and racial distribution 
of characters in tl^ sample jpf PBS progn^mi^. Table IV; 
26 looks at the se^^nd r^f^l make-up of the characters who 
populated general adult programs. Examination of th^ toble 
reveals that 86.5 per cent of these characters arQ white, 7.8 
p^r ce*ht are Black, 5.6 jj|er C|^nt ean be classified as either 
American Indian,^ Asi&n or Hispanic. Table IV-3 reveals a 
similar distribution in dramatic programming — in this case. 
89.5 per cent are clas^ifi^d as white, ^.1 per cent as JBlack and 
4.'4 per cent as belonging Irf other raciaUgroups. 
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.Generally, more characters, especially those who populate 
' the dramatic programs, spepd-.less than a' minute in active '-; 
program pmicipation,^ as TaSle IV-4 indicates. About 40 per ^ 
cent of the charactera^ in, general adult programs actively- 
participate in the pn>gram for less than a minute, abbuti 4^ 
per cent actively participate for one, to five mmutes and less 
than 20^ per cent are acti>^ for fiV^e or more mimites.'^ 

Characters in diliimatic programs tend to spend even less 
time in active |»rogranA participation. Over two-thirds of the 
charactep who populate. tjjiese programs! are actively partici- 
pating Yor less' tJkan <)ne minute, while only about^seven per : 
' Cent are activel^in>rolved in 'the action for five or more 
minutes. 
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Table IV-5 presets the time spent by.methbers o^ different 
racial groups in active pn^gram participation. Howeve% Hiese 
results must be viewed - Alti^ cautictusly because there are so 
few characters who are m6n(^>effi of minority groups (see 
Tables IV-2 and ,IV-8). As was found in Table lV-4, most 
characters actively participatec^^ in a prqgtam for less than a^ 
minute. Overall,^in General ^ult Programming, only one" 
Black and one American Indian participated for five ihinutes 
or more. In ti^ sariiple of dramatic programs, no racial minor- 
ities actively participated for five minutes brAmore. 
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Table IV-6 presents information for General Adult and 
Dramatic Programming items'^ for chaActers classified by 
racial group. Examination of this table reveals the same 
general patterns — most characters portray roles that are mi- 
nor to the action, cannot be classified aS' to family affiliation 
and are not involved in violence. However, Blacks in General 
Adult Programming are more likely to portray supporting 
rather than major roles, and no minority group members 
portray a nriajor rote in dram'atic programming. Blacks in* 
General ^dult Programming are niore likely to be actively 
involved Sn the field of entertainment. 



Table IV-7 presents the mean score on a five-point scale 
measuring leadership qualities for'major characterb in-adult 
programming. The higher scores on this scale indicate that 
the character exhij)its more "leader" than "fo41ower" quali- 
ties. Over all, major (^haractere in PB& adult programming 
are more likely to exhibit leadeuship qualities (x=:3.60). Fe- 
male characters, especially in General Adult Programming, 
were judged as being more likely to be leaders than were 
made characters. Women in all types of programming score 
3.76 on this scale, while men score 3.50. WhitexbaVacters are 
also more likely to be judged higher on this scale than are 
Black characters (3.60 to 3.60, respectively). 
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TABLE lV-6 - • 

Dlstiibutlon of Characters In Racial Classifications In General Adult and Dramatic Programming on Descriptive Items 
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23.8 


1 


9.1 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


D 


0.0 


15 


14.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 . 


"0.0 


0 


u.u 


u 
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3.3 


5 


45.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 . 


0 


0.0 


0 
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12 


11.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


O.Q 


0 


0.0 


0 ■ 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


89 
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5 


45.5 


2 


66.7 


3 
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2 


100.0 


0 


O.Q 


7j5 
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7 
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0 


0.0 ^ 


1 


lOO.O 


3. 


100.0 . 


1 


100.O 
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97.5 


11 
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3 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


2, 
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o' 


0.0 


82 


80.4 


7 
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0 


0.0* 


'1 
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3:, 


^0M 


1 
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1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


7 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.6 


0. 
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.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


10 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


■ 0.0 


0 
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0 


0.0 
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2 
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0.0 


0 


0.0 


0^ 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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1 
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0 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


-0 


0.0 
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11 
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2 
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3 
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2 
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D 
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84 
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7 
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0 
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1 
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3 
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1 
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0 


0.0^ 


0' 


/ 0.0 


0 


0.0 


d 


0.0 


0 
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0 


0.0 


2 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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2 
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0, 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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0. 


0.0 


0 


,0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


d 


.0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


■ 0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


/i 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


.0.0 


0 


OX) 


1 


0.8/ 




0.0 


• 1 


23.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


p 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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9^7 


11 


100.0 


2 


66.7 


3 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


83 


8M 


7 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


/2.5 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3^ 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


19 


18.6 


.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


' 0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


6.0 


0^ 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


d 


0.0 


121 


99.2 


11 


100.0 


3 


io6:o 


3 


100.0^ 


2 


loo.a 


0 


Q.O 


92 


90.2 


7 


100.0 


0 




1 


o.o 


3- 


100.0 


1 


*100.0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


' 0.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


8.8. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


'0 


0.0 


0 


.0.0 


■ 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0» 


0- 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


' 0.0 


0 


0.0 


t'122 


too.p 


11 




3 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


82 


80.4 


7 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


b 


0.0 


0 


^6.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


16 


15.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0. 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0- 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


4.0 


0, 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 

« 



99.2 11 
0.8 0 



100.0 
0.0 



ioo.o 

0.0 



3 100.0 
0 0.0 



100.0 0 o.o 

0.0 0 0.0 



76 
24 



74.5 
23.5 



71.4 
28.6 



0.0 1 100.0 
0.0 0 0.0 



100.0 1 100.0 
0.0 0 0.0 



Suffers Fatal 


0* 


0^ 


0 


0.0 


0^ 


0.0 


0 


(TO 


0 


0.0 . 


0 


"o.o 


2 


'2'.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


O.Q 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0. 
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100.0 


None, mixed ' 


32 


26.2 


1 


9.1 


2 


66.7 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


DO 


32 


31.4 


3 


42.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 


1 


Entertaiirvnent 


29 


23.8 




45.5 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


o-^^o.o 


0 


0.0 


11 


fO.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Farming 


6 


4.9 


2 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


^ 


.33.3 


Q 


0.0 


2 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Business 


16 


13.1 * 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0' 


0.0 


20 


19.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 
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9.0 . 


1' 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


30 


29.4 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


'Health 


20 


16.4 


1 


9.1 


0 


«G.O 


1 


33.3 


0 




0' 


0.0 


5 


4.9 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


Education 


1 


0.8 


0 


* 0.0 


0 


0:0 


0 


0.0 


'o 




0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


^ 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


Science ' 


6 


. 4.9« 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


0.0 


Religion . 


i 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 ■ 


•• 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Illegal ^ 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


0.0 


, 1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


'0.0 


0^ 
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TABLE IV'7 



LMdMhlp Scor« for Maior Character! In AdiiHIProgrwnfnIng 







AH Prograipt 


G«n«ral Aduft 


1 


N 


X 


8 


N X. 


9 


All Qharacters 


67 


3.60 


^82 


40 •3.75 


.74 


Males 


42 


3.50 


.77 


26 3.65 


.69 


Females . 


25 


3.76 




14 3.93 


,83 


White 


60 


3.60 


.85 X 


33 3.79 


.78 


Black 


6 


3.50 


.55 


6 3.50 


:55 


American Indian , , 


1 


4.00 




1 4.00 






27 ai7^.88 
3.25 



16 
11 

27 



3.55 
3.37 



.93 
.88 



TABLE IV-a 



Race of Profaaalonal Mualclant and Dancara 



Total ' 

White 
< Black 
^+lispanlc 

Asiaa^ 
» Other 

Cannot Code 



Conductors 


Musicians 




Dancers 


^otal 


N Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


^ N Percent 


1 100.0 


96 


100.0 


<7 1 


1 nn n 


1 9A 1 nn n 


1 100.0 


92 


95.8 


30 


96.8 


123 96.1 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


' 1 0.8 


0 0.0 


0 


o.d 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


1.1 


0 


0:0 


1 0.8 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


3 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


3 2.3 



Participants in Music and Danpe Programs 

Most of the participants in PBS music and dance programs 
are not featured performers. As was revealed in Table IV-4, 
' only 10' persons were categorized as feature^! performers.' 
Table rV-8 presents the racial make-up of performers in PBS 
music an^ dance programs. As found in the othar two 
types 6f PBS programs, there afe very few minority group 
members — only 1.6«per cent of all performers (2 of 1^ 
persons) are classified as menibers oT a minority group. 



Children's Programming 

The segments of children*s programming included in the 
analysis connie from 25 episodes of the following PBS pro- 
grams: ^esame^treet, The Electric Company, Villa Alegre, 
Zoom, Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood, Infinity factory, Rebop, 
and Studio See. The specific ilnit analysis for this part of the 
study is each unique segment in the program.^ The total 
sample for children's programming is made up of 534 individ- 
uaf segments. ' 



* TABLE 

Distribution of Segments from Children's Progrsmmlog > 
on General Content Items 
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Sesame 


Electric 




Villa . 












Infinity 








Street 


Company 




Alopro 
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* Mr 


. Rogers 
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5 
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3 




4 




4 
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N i 
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Ssgmshts 


200 


100.0 


144 


100.0 


61 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


40. 


loa.o • 


4 


Target Audlsncs 




























General 


193 


96.5 


144 


100.0 


' 41 : 


^7.2 ' 


70 


98.6 , 


4 


100.0 


39 


97.5 


4 


'Minority 


7 


3.5 


0 


0.0 


20 


32.8 


1 


1.4 . 


0 


0.0 


.1 


2.5 


0 


Partlci|Mints 
























•■ ■ 




Cannot Code 


129 


64.5 


68 


47.2 


32 


52.5 


10 


t4.1 


0 


0.0 


4 


10.0 


1 


All nQn-minority 


35 


17.5 


38 


26.4 


2 


3.3 


23 


32.4 


1 


25.0 


2 


5.0 


0 


• All minority 


17 


8.5 


13 


9.6 


20 


32.8 




19.7 


0 c 0.0 


20 


50.0- 


2 


Both i / ; 
Announoir . 


. 19 


9.5 


25 


17.4 . 


7 


11.5- 


24 


33.8 


3 


75.0 


14 


35.0 


1 


None 
Spoken 


'162 
- 28 


81.0 ' 
14.0/ 


102 
. 36 


70.8 
25.0 


44 

11 


72.1, 
18.0 


5J 
10 


71.8 
14.1 


1 

3. 


25.0 
'75.0 


36 
4 


90.0 
10.0^ 


3 
0 


Sung • , 


7 


35 


2 


1.4. 


4 


6.6 


4 


5.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


Both Sf^ic/Sing 


3 


1.5 


4 


2.8 


2 


3.3 


6 


0.5 


0' 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


Anhouncsr-Sex 




























None 


162 


81.0 


102 


70.9 


44 


72.1 


51 


71.8 


1 


25.0 


36 


90.0 


3 


^Male 


15 


7.5 


24 


16.7 


5 


8.2 


6 


8.5 , 


3 


75.0 


4 


ib.o 


0 


Female 


9 


4.5 


9 


. 6.3 


4 


6.6; 


4 


5.6 




, 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


* Mixed, ho Sex 


14 


7.0 


9 


^ 6.3 


8 


13.1 


10 


14.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


Narrat6r-Sex 




























None .. 


163 


81.5 


119 


82.6 


46 


75.4 


. 59 


83.1 


3 


75.0 


35 


87.5 


1 


Male 


23 


11.5 


14 


. 9.7 


A' 


" 6,6 


2 


2.8 


1 


25.0 


5 


12.6 


^ 2 


Female 


5 


2.5 


10 


6.9 


6 


9.8^ 


6 


8.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


Mixed. No Sex 1 


9 


4.5 


1 


0.7 


5 


8.2 


4 


5.6 


0 


.0.0 


0 


0.0 • 


0 


Narrstor-Rsce 
























• y 




Cannot Code 


196 


98.0 


144 


100.0 


59 


967 


62 


87.3 


3 


75.0 


36 


90.0 


1 


White 


4 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


9.9 


1 


25.0 


' 1 


2.5 


.0 


Black 


0 


0.0 




0.0. 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.t)' 


1 


Asian 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 . 


' 1 


Hispanic 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


.3.3 


OL 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


. 1. 




1 


Mixed 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


0 


o.ol 


0 


o:o4 


' 0 


Setting-Major Action 


























if' 


Cannot Code 


96 


48.0 


64 


44.4 




18.0 


4 


5.6 


? 


00^ 


7^ 


5.0 . 


0 


Urt>an 


28 


14.0 


9 


6.3 




6.6 




2.8 








80.0 


. 2 


Outdoors. Rural. : 


.25. 


12.5 


30 


20.8 


. 15 


24.4 


14 


19.7 


1 


76.0 / 


' 0 


0.0 


0 


Unhab^ Mobils. 




























Studio. Concert Hall 


5 


2.5 


22 


15.3 


12 


19.7 


40 


60.6 


0 


0.0 


4 


10.0 


0 


Mixed. Other 


46 


23.0 


19 


13.2 


19 


31.1 


8 


11.3 


1 


25.0 


2 


5.0 


2 



Rebop' 
1 



4 100.0 



0.0 

^5.'0 
0,0 
50.0 
1 25.0 

75.0 
0.0 
25.0 
0.0 

75.0. 
0.0 
O.t) 
25.0 

25.0 
50.0 
25.0 
0.0 

25.0 
0.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
0.0 

0.0 
50.0 
0.0 

0.0 
50.0 



StudlbSoe 



Total 
25 

N percent 



10 


100,0 


534 


100.0 


10 


loo.a 


505 


94.6. 


0 


0.0 


29 


5.4 


3 


30.0 


247 


46.2 


5 


50.0 


106 


19.9 


0 


0.0 


86 


16.1 


2 


20.0 


95 


17.8 


V 3 


30.0 


402 


75.3 


7 


70.0 


99 


18.5 


0 


0.0 


18 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


15 


2.8 


3 


30.0 


402 


75.3 


4' 


40.0 


61 


11.4 


2 


20.0 


28 


5.2 


1 


10.0 


43 


8.1 


B 


80.0 


434 


81.3 


0 


V' 0.0 


51 


9.6 


0 


0.0 


28 


5.2 


2f 


t20.0 


21 




J 


90.0 


510 


96.5 




• 10.0 


14 


2.6 




0.0 


4 


•6.7 


t 


0.0 


* 1 


0.2 




0.0 


4 


0.7 


«0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


r^2 


20.0 


179 


33.5 


3 


30.0 


80 


15.0 


3 


30.0 


90 


16.9 


0 


0.0 


86 


16.1 


2 


20.0 


99 


18.5 
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Nature of the Program Segments 

. Table IV-9 presents the distribution of the segments for 
each children's program on a number of content items. As 
* previously mentioned, over 50 per cent oi the segments came, 
from fiv^ episodes each of Sesame Street and The Electric 
Company. Consequently, any interpretation of results about 
the nature of children's programming on PBS must take into 
account the fact that most of the data were gathered from 
two programs. 

Children's programi;ning on PBS, as was true of the adult 
programming, Js targeted primarily to a general audience. 
Only one program. Villa Alegre^ had a large number of 
segmenta (32.8 per cent) that could be classified -as targeted to 
a minority audience. A-bout one-third of the segments had 
some participants who belonged to various minority groups, 

, while only 19.9 per cent of the segments had only non- 
minority participants. 

Over three-quarters of ,the..segments do not haVe announc- 
ers;, when announcers (Jo appear,^hey usually speak. Only 3.4 
per cent of the* segments havtf announcers who only sing., 
Agwk^ncers usually are male ^ their sex cannot be identified 
{f^^auiia^,\S(p5arwe Street/s Big Bird). Most segments alffo 

/^diTnc/t have ftaccators, and iiKose narrators that do appear are 
usually ma^e^^^Tpfii^^ce^^^ the narrator is also difficult to 



ascertain. (In children*s programming, a large number of 
characters are puppets or animals.) Over 95 per cent of the • 
segments could not be coded on this item. When the narra- 
tor's race could* be determined, 2.6 per cent of the segments 
had white narrators, and 1.8 per cent had narrators who were i 
minority g^oup members. 

Although the segments have many varied settings, about 
one-third (especially in Sesame Street and the Electric 
Company) cannot be specifically classified. When the setting 
could be determined, segments are evenly divided into those 
with urban settings, rural settings, studios and concert hall6 
and a mixture of settings. Urban settings predominate in only 
one progr2Lr[\-r^nfinity Factory. ^ 
■ Most of the themes included in the segment recording 
instrument could not be isolated reliably by coders; only three 
out of the eight were reliable. The prevalence of these themes 
ivpresent^ in Table IV-34. Examination of this ta,ble reveals 
that the' theme which appears most frequently in children's • 
program segments is audiovisual concepts. Overall, audiovi- 
sual concepts appear in 71.1 per cent of the segments. This 
•theme ife especially important in The Electric Qompany 
segments, appearing in practically every segment included in 
the analysis. 



TABLE IV- 10 



API 



Sesame 
a Street ^- 
N per cent 



Electric 
Company 
N per coni 



ice of Themes in Children's Program Segments 



Villa 
AJegre 
N per cent 



Total Number of 
Segments 
Visual and Audio 
Concepts* 
Reasoning, Problem 
Solving 36 16.0 

Physical Environment 22 11.0 



11 
13 



7.6 
9.0. 



13 21.3 
20 . 32.6 



Zoom 
N per cem 



200 100.0 .144 100.0 6\ 100.0 71 100.0 
131 65.5 141 97.9 47 77.0 26 36.6 



8.5 
9.9 



Mr. Rogers 
N per cent 

4 1Q0.0 

2 50:0 

1 25.0 
4 100.0 





Infinity 












Factory 




Rebop 
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Characters in Children's Programs 

Characters in PBS fchildren's programming were also ana- 
lyzed by segment. Consequently, the total number of charac- 
ters included in the artalysis is quite large (N = 1,081).'° Table 
IV-11 presents the distribution of characters in the segments 
coded for each program or. jp^r descriptive characterization 
items — sex, race, humanity and social age. 

Children's programming is* somewhat more racially bal- 
anced, than is'PBS adult programming generally, even though 
a quarter of the characters in children's programs cannot be 
classified as "belonging to a specific racial group. Whites make 
up S6.7 per cent, 3.9 per cent are Asians, 18.4 per cent, are 
Hispanic, 19.5 per cent are Black and 1.4 per cent belong to 
some other racial group. There were no American Indian 
characters in this sample of segments from children's pro- 



gramming. 

However, there are interesting and important differences 
from program to program. Sesame Street has the Ijiftgest 
number of characters (52.4 per cent) whose race cannot be^ 
accurately coded. However, the remainder of the characters 
are about half white and half members of other r^ial groups. 
The Electric Company also has a large percentage (32.7 per 
cent) of characters whose race is indeterminant and a large 
group of white characters (42.7 per cent). Villa Alegre.hSkS the 
largest percentage of Hispanic characters (72.2 per cent), 
while Zoom, Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood and Studio See have 
a fairly large number of characters (172 of 264) categorized as 
belonging to the white race. About half of the characters who 
populate segments from Infinity Factory and Rebop are 
Black, . 
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TABLE IV-tt 



Distribution of Charactort In ChNdron'a Progrmmlng Sogmont i 
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Tible IV-12 presents t^e distribution pf characters in these 
eight programs "by race -and sex. Overall, proportionately 
more white women than white men appear as charac6&rs in 
children's programs. About the same .percentage of Black 
men and women appear as characters. However, more of the^ 
male characters cannot be elassitied by race or ethnicity. This 
-is particularly true for segmfehts from Sesame Street 

Table IV-13 presents the distribution by sex and race of 
characters in the sample who are portrayed as working in a 
particular occupation. Overall, no matter what the sex or 
, racial group membership, the chajracters who populate this 



sample of seg:ments from children's progranfiming are not 
portrayed as working in any particular occupation. In fact, 
three quarters of these characters are not seen working at all. 
Table IV-14 also examines how occupations are presented in 
PBS children's programming. In this table, the occupations of 
all characters who are portrayed as working are classified as 
either /'male occupations," "female occ^tionS" or "neutral 
occupations." Examination of .this table reveals that inost 
characters — ^men as well as wohien — are portrayed as work- 
ing in occupations that are cla^ssified as '-masculine." This is 
especialjy true! for Black or Asian characters; but is some- 
what ^ess true for Hispanic characters, f 
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Table IV-IS present^, information about the type of activi- 
ties engaged in by characters in children's programs. These 
activities include domestic indoor, domestic outdoor, learning,, 
working in an occupation, recreation, demohstrating how to 
do something, nonl-active. activities (e.g., reading) and activi- 
ties that are general in nature. For t)}^ most part, no matter 
« what the sex or racial group to which a character belongs, or 
the program in which a character is found, most characters 
are classified as taking part in activities of a general nature. 
Some interesting findings fh>m this table are that 2.6 per cent 
of the characters who populate The ^lectric Company are 
portrajred as working in an occupation. Characters, especially 
males and racial minority groups, in Zoom and Mr. Rogers* 
Neighborhood are portrayed as being involved in recreational 
activities. Learning, as an activity in which characters take 
part, is important only on Ville Alegre; moreover, this is an 



especially important actjyity for the Black charBvCters in this 
program. 

fl 

■ • - ■"' » 

Table lYoiS presents the distribution by sex and race of the 
content item which isdiates the amount of time a character 
spends in active participation during a segment. Examination 
of this table reveals that most characters are actively in- 
volved in a segmfent'S action for less than one minute; in fact, 
most characters only participate actively 'for less than 30 
seconds. In general, more female characters tend to fall in the 
category "actively participates for less than 30 seconds." This 
was especially true for characters on Villa Alegre and 
Infinity Factory. Characters on Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood 
are more likely to actively participate for one to five'minutes. 
On Sesame Street, 61.1 per cent of the characters rfiassified 
as Hispani£_participate actively for one to five rtunut^. 
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Table IV-17 presents the distribution, of characters by race, 
and sex on an item differentiating verbal participation. Over- 
all, practically every character analyzed in these segments 
talks — only. 2.5 per cent do not speak. About a qutttter talk 
"only slightly," and over a third either "talk a lot^ or. are 
"moderate talkers.'* Characters classified as white appear to 
be the most talkative — 46.1 per cent of these characters aire 
classified in the "jtalks a lot" categorjff Asian characters are 
the next most vocal group, followed by characters catego: 
rized as Black*. Only among Hispanic characters are there 
more characters categorized as' "moderate talkers" .than 



there are'c^iaracters who "talk a lot." Men appear to be a 
little less' talkativte than are feiTf\^es-^3 per cent of the male 
characters do not talk, while only 1.3 per cent of the female^ 
characters art? so categorized. • 

Characters on Zoom 'dn^StumB^e tend to be mOre verbal 
than those on any of the otherj|R)fer£^ms. Over GO^er cent of 
the characters in these two pro&*ai^^ySref clas^^ as "talk- 
ing a lot.'' On' the other hand, the l^^^tbal^tjl^grams, that 
is, pro^gT^ms in which fewer ' ch^^^K/nr^" categorized as 
"talking a lot," are Sesame St ree^an^Keboj), 



"Alt Characters 

Cannot Code 

Talks a Lot 
« Moderate •> 

Slight - 

Does Not Talk 
SEX 
Males 

Cannot Code 

Jalks a lot 

Moderate 

Slight 

Does Not Talk 
Famalas ^ 

Cannot "Code 
talks a lot 
Moderate 
Slight 

Does Not Talk 
Other, No Sex 

Cannot Code 
Talks a lot 
Moderate . 
Slight 

Does Not Talk 

^RACE 
White 

Cannot Code 
Talks a lot 
Moderate 
Slight ^ -\ 
Does No't Talk 

Black 
Cannot Code- 
Talks a Lot 
Moderate 
Slight 

' Does Not Talk 

"AiSrmr 

. Cannot Code 
Talks a Jot 
Moderate 
Slight 

Does Not Talk • 

<•>' 

Hispanic 

Cannot Code 
Talks a lot 
Moderate 
Slight 
' Does Not Talk 



Sesame 
Street 
N" per cent 

1 0.3 

101 28.1 

113 31.5 

V26. 35.1. 

• 18 5.0 



Verbal 

Electnc 
Company 
N per cent 



0 0.5 

77 33.9 

72 31.7 

64 28.2 



14 

0- 

19 
30 
30 
3 

. 1 

' 5;«i 

31 

1.. 



6.^ 

0.0 

36.6 
36.6 
3.7 • 

2.0 
10.2 
22.4 
63.3 

2>0 



a 0.0 
28 29.5 




0 0.0 

0 0.0 

1 20.0 
4 80.6. 
0 0.0 



0.0 
33.3 
22.2 
44.4 

0.0 



% TABLE IV 17 . 

Partlelpation of Characters In PBS Children's Programming 

Inc Villa ^ /. Infinity 



Villa 
'Alegre 
N per cent 
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N per cent • 



^0 0.0 

66 30.8 

89 41.6'. 

50' 23.4 
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24.4-^ 125 61. Sf; 

50 24.8 

27 13.4' 

0.0 0 0.0' 
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•N per cent « 
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TABU IV-17/ ' . . • 

•Vectoal.Partleipatlon of Charactera fn PBS Children'a Prografinmlng 
• (continued) 
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Company 


Alagre 


Zoom 


Mr. Rogers 


Factory 




Robop 


Studio See 


Total 


• J N p9f 09tH 
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N percent 


N percent 


N p« 

- ' ^■ 


tr cent 


N percent 


N per cent 


N percent 


0 0.0 


0 
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0 
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0 0.0* 


0. 
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0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 
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0.0 


0* 
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3 
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18.6 
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71.4 
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0.0 
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0 


0.0 
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0.0 
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61 32.4 


35 


50.0 


2 


28.6 


1 100.0 


'1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


100 


36.9 


67 35.6 


19 


27.1 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0-0 


2 


100.0 


90 


33.2 


4. 2.1 


3 


.4.3 


0 


0.0- 


0 b.o ' 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


2.6 



CompapiApn of 1976 and 1977 AkhalyneB 

This section compares the findings of the present analysis 
of PBS adult and children's programming with findings of the 
independently-coQducted^ 1975 antalysis. In order to make 

' these comparisons, findihgsjj}res*ented in the Report of the 
Task Force on Women in *FubUc Broadcasting were orga- 
nized into a number of summary tables. The reader is. urged 
to exercise caation when comparing results of the t^yo stud- 
ies. Although extreme care was taken ta design the r^ording 
instrument used in the present analysis (1977) to be as siinila^ 
as possible to the on^ used in th0 1975 analysis, in many caae^ 
the exact defmitiohs, coding schemeis^^instructions, as. well as 
operationalization rules from the previous study/were not 
available.' Consequently, some^ifferences and/ or similarities 
in th6 nndings of the two studies might be due Eo methodolog- 
ical differences rather than to changes (or stabilityi> in PBS 

^ programnung practices. , 

Table IV-18 pi^sent^ the 1975' and 1977 distributions of 
charactieirs by &ex and 'race. Examination of this jtable reveali^* 
that*even though the proportion of women in^fBS General 
Adult aiid Dramatic Programming has'increased from 1975 to 
1977, moyjjl^aracter^ (seven out of 10) are male. The racial 
dismbtit^^m ' these characters has remained about the 
same— tlu^l, predominantly white. Nine out of 10 characters! 
were white in'Uie 1975^sampie arid 86.5 per cent were white in 
the 1977 sample. " 



TABLE IV- 18 



Diatrlbution of Charactera In Adult Prog^mmlng 
by Race and Sex for 1975 and 1977 Samples 



GeneraJ Adult Programs 
1975 1977 
N percent N percent 



All cCciracters 

Males 

Females 

White 

Black 

Other Race 



Dramatic Programs 
1975 1977 " 

N percent N per,cent 



235 100.0 141 100.0 60 100.0 114 100.0 



200 ,P5.0 
36- 15.0 

213 90.3 
14 5.9 
.9 3.8 



100 70.9 

41 29^1 

122 86.5 

1 1 7.8 

8 5.6 



46 80.0 
12 20.0 

NA. • 



82 .71.9» 
32 28.1 
102 89^ 
7 6.1 
5 4.4 



Table IV-19 presents the distribution by sex and race for 
characters included in these two analyses of children's pro- 
gramming. Examination of this table reveals that there was 
not very much change from 1975 to 1977. Women w^re some: 
what better represented in two programs in the 1977 sam-. 
pie— Villa Alegre and Mr. Rogers* Neighborhood, The distri- 
bution of characters by race in. the two samples was also quite 

^ similar except in one^program— 7i7/o Alegre. In this case, the 
percentage of other race characters — that is, Hjspanics,. 
Asians and Native Americans— increased sharply in 1977, 

> While the percentage of whites decreased considerably. The 
proportion of Bldck characters ha& remained, fairly stable 
(60.1 per cent in 1975 and 66.2 per 'cent ini l977). 



X'^L6IV.19 

-DIstrtbution of Characters In Children's Segments 
. by Race and S*^ for 1975 and 1977 - 



Sesame Street 

1975 1977 



Electric Cqrnpany 



1975 



1977 



. VUte Alegre^. 



Zoom 



* Mr. Boger8V> 
1^5 1 





N p 


er cent 


N 


percent 


N 


percent 


N 


per cent 


N 


percent 


N- 


percent 


N 


per q^t 


■ N , 


per pent 


N 


per cent 


N percent 


AH Ctiaraoters 

Sex 


382,'^TO(^^0^9 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


214 


^ 100.0 


204 


100.0 


90 


100.0 


21J 


100.0^ 


202 


106.0 


'72 


•.100:0 


31 


100.0' 
• » 


M»e 


299 


78.0 


227 


62w3 


167 


'Q9.0 


133 


62.1 


-141 


69.0 


52 


57.8 




53.0 


103 


51.0 


53 


74.0 


M6 


'31.6 


Female 


83 


22.0 


82 


22.8 


76 


31.0 ' 


65. 


30.4 


63 


31.0 


38 


42.0 


99 


47.0 


' 99 


49.0 


19 


26.0' 


15 


48.4 . 


Other 


. 0 


0.0 


50 


1 3.9 


0 


0.0 


16 


7.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


I 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Race 










































CannddtiOodft! 
White ^ 
Black . ' ^ ^ 


170 


44.5 


188 


52.4 


47 


19.3 


70 


32.7 


31 


15.2 


7 


7.8 


3 


1.4 


1 


0.5 


15 


20.8 


a^6.5 


142* 


37.2 


95 


26'5 


140 


57.6 


90 


42.1 


45 


22.1 


8 


8.9 


153 


72.5 


128 


63.4 


51 


7q.e 


23 


74.2, 


50 


13.1 


48 


13.4 


39 


16.0' 


41 


' 19.2 


17 


8.3 


. 5 


5.0 


39 


18.5 


37 


18.3 


3 


r 4.2 


3 


97 


Other 


;2o 


5.2 


28 


78 


17 


7.0 


13 


6,1 


111 


54.4 


70 


77.7 


16 


7.6 


36 


17.8 


3 


4.2 


3 


97 



*GiUculated by subtracting the number of characters classified as White, Black other race from the total number of characters in each progfkn 
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The Status of MinoritiW in Publi^ Television 
.programming; Excluded orjgnored 

The present analysis of th6 portrayal of women and minor- 
ity group members in a sample of adiilt programming on PBS 
revealed* that both women and mirtority groups do not get as 
much attention .as do males and whites. Only a little more 
than a. quarter of the characters in adult programs are 
women, and more than eight out of 10 charac/ters in general 
adult and.dramatic programs are whit^. Moreover, fnost adult 
programs appeal to a general audience — only one program in 
the sample was catego?ized a& being specifically targeted to a 
minointy group apd just one program had only minority group 
participants. ' ' . ^ 

. The distributfon of characters by sex and race is somewhat- 
more -representative in the sample of segments from * PBS 
children's programming, fhe characters who populate these 
,segments are more representative of different racial groups 
than Was true of aduft ptrogramming. Overall, about one»third 
of these characters in childl^en's prograrts are white, almost 
two.outof five are Blatk,,l3.4 per cent are Hispanic and one- * 
quarter cannot be classified as belonging to a specific raiial 
group. Once again, representation varies considerably frQm 
pcpgram "to -program. More, than half of the characters in 
S^ame Street segments and -one third of those fn The 
• Electric Company segments, cannot be classified as belong- 
. ing to a specific racial group. Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood \\2i^ 
• the largest percentage pf^ white characters (about 75 per cent) 
.iiid the chanicter populations of Rebop an.d Infinity Factory 
are predominantly Black. ; . ^ 

Women and minority groups are given .unfavorable treat- 
ment mSimty bepause they are excluded and ignoired in mo^t 
programming. 'In .short, the concl\ision presented in' the. origi- 
nal report is as^ valid today as it was in 1975. That is, ^ 
"...the content of public television... programming does 
not reflect the demographic .conipos^^ of the United 
States. The oVerall picture that emerges in no way repre- 
sent* the heterogeneity of- the population .as far as sex, 
, color, age,tand social staitus are^ concerned. The topics 
discussed on adult programs are limited to^ those of interest 
to an upper-class, informed a"\idience...."^^ 4 ':|^^;.: 

Distribution and Sources of ihiblic Television * ' -^ ; ^ p 
programming 

. In managing i\^e public television, interconnection — the sys- 
^tem through which the stations are linked together — the 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) plays a key role in pro- 
gram decision-njaking? It is through the interconnection that 
PBS distributes programs to its member stations across the ' 
country. Additionally, because the interconnection schedule—-^ 
which is determined by PBS — specifies the day and time 
programs will be distributed, PBS has substantial influence 
over which* programs will "be broadcast by local public televi- 
sion-stations. 

. PBS -sends a weekly '*feed" of programs to all 153 of its* 
member television stations.. This feed comprises approximate- 
ly 1,800 hours of original programs annually, as well as twice 
that humber in repeats of programs. . 

The average broadcaster obtains 69.3 per cent of aH pro- 
gram hours and 58.1 per cent of all programs frpnvPBSi thus 
making PBS by far the most important distributor of public 
tele\nsion programming. Lx)Cally-produced programs, second 

. to ^^BS in program distribution, amount to 10 per cent of ^11 
program hours and 11.7 percent of ^1 programs. Regional/ 

/'-state network programs, which account for 6^ per c^nt of all 



program hours and 8.5 per cent of programs, rank third. 

In additi&n to PBS, the major sources of public teteVigioa 
program origination (that is, program production) are as^ 
follows-: ' ' 

1. Other public television organizations— for example, the 
Southern Educational Communications Association — and pub- 
lic television stations (26.7 per cent of all progran^JiQurs and 

31.8 per cent of alLpro^i-ams). ^ ^ 

2. Major public television stations or production centers, 
such aa, WNET-TV, New York, WGBH-TV, Boston, KCET- 
TV, Hollywood, and WPTA/NPACT, Wa^ington, D.C. (21.5 
per cent of all program hours and 18 per cent of all (uro- 
grams). ' . ' . " ; 

3. Children's Television Wcwkshop (18.8 per cent of all, 
program hours and 14.8 per cent of all programs). 

4. Local origination (10.1 per cent'of all program hours and 

11.9 per cent of all programs). - • 

In 1977, CPB provided 13.2 per cent ($12.7 million) of PBS' 
$96 million budget, while member stations provided 4.4 per 
cent ($4.3 million). 



M ii^ority'^Programming; The Continuing Controversy 

. ' *TTfire are several different, types,bf programming. General-. V 
ly, these are news/ public affairs, children's, instructional 
(that is, those programs "used in traditional school or ins true- . 
,tion subjects'^ or "part of a self-teach program in standard 
instruction subjects), informa^tion/skills (for example, "how- 
to" skill development courses, general information,' history/ 
^iogfaphy, and cultural (music, dance and drama). 

More important- to this study i6 that type of programming 
known as "minority" or "target audience or special interest" 
progranwning. Few subjects in public broadcasting have been 
more controversial than is the subject of minority, program- 
ming. Specifically ^ the continuing controversy centers on' ■ ^ 
what constitutes minority programming, hoW much of the 

vptiblic- broadcast schedule ist or should be, devoted to it, the 
quality of such programs ajid the extdlnt to which minQrities 




'^ginal) niinoi-ity needs is'one of.the niost uneVeh in 
^;|ijublic television. The range and (JUantity of thisi^ tyDe of 

jram is determined by money, management persb\al- . 
it|*&nd the dSgrefe to which minority conununitfes ana 
actSfe. (The decree of opposition ( em phai^ original) tp^ . . 
minority programming can also be a factor; and Several 
§tatioHfe.-|[ave negligible minority populations in the coril- ' 
munities-^for them the issue does not exist.) som^;l:^^ 
comnuiniU^,.:even where the station perceiv^ey^ sufficient^ . 
need or den>and for local lyiinority progranci]|i(^ing, thera is^ jpj- 
no money.,!' thtas' no programs." > , % 'j. i V^i 

.In -a 1976 analysis of public television pfogfdHj^fAg'V^^^ 
Kati^^n and Wirt broadly defiped target audftnca or specisfl^ . "''•^i 
interest programming to include progV^mmiqg* brieiited to:^' ;,-^ 
ward not only racial and ethnic iq^noriti^S,. bi^t a&o women, 
the elderly, low-income persons, 'the educatii)nally^ depriYfed , 
and persons \yith impaired hearing. ^ ; ^ ^ 

They noted that; in 1976, the averag^ awnual totaljSs^c^f 'V: 
^target audience or special interest?^ programming for each 
public television broadcaster wet'4jj^ 294 „ hours- and 573 pro- * 
. grams. '•'^ These figitres represented 6! 5 per ce»f of all h(Jurs • 
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'• and 7.5 per cent of all programs. ^If orily racial and^ethriic 
minorities are considered in JL)iis "target audiencdTprogranri- 
ming^ then' these figures decrease. The total peVentage of 
target audience programming that was specifically minority 
was 35.5 per cltnl— or an average Of lD4r4. hours pW* broad- 
caster. Sipco-Hfehe average annual total broadcast hpurs for 
* . each broadcaster was' hpurs, the average percentage of* 
titrget/special, interest program hours compared tcy total 
program hours Is. 6.5 perjcei\t per biroadcaster, the 
average percentage 0- minority programs compared to 
total program hours is per cent, per broadcaster. 
Of the total broadcast hours dievoted £6 target audience 
. programming in 1976. 80.8 per cent was distributed by BBS, 
« while'11.7 per cent was produced locally. Regional netw/orks 
and miscellaneous sourcec distributed 3.3 per cent and^5»6 per- 
cent, respectively, of all target audience programming at that 
time. . f 

Of the averages for all target and Special interest program- 
ming 25.1 per c^nt^an'average of 73.8 hours'per broad^ter) 
>yas designated ^ Latino and 1.5. 1 per cent (an averag^(R 44.4 
!^V» hours per broadSUster) as ,^lack. 4n §verage of 2.5 percent 
Xl£ hours annually) ^vas devoted to "other ethnic" program- 
. r ming by each broadca^r. y . 

Finally, Ka.tzman and Wirt point eut- that ^ignt national 
. serji^s significajitly affected the total amount of target autji- 
^. ;e.rice programming in 1976. Foiar of these series w^re targeted 
io "i^inorities. Two programs, .^/otAr-yowrTia/ and Black 
Perspective on the Netvs, accounted for 29.2 hours of the 44.1 
' hours .intended* specifically for Black audiencei'^ These se- 
Ifies comprised 7.9 per cent and 2 p^r cent, respjectively, of«ftJl 
programming targeted to Black audiences. (It should be noted 
here that Black Journal is nt> longer in production by the 
public broadcast industry: it now- appears commercially.) This 
• '-'means that only' 5.2 per cent of all Black ^programming was 
specifically targeted to the adult Black audience in 1976r 
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TABLE )V-20 v ' 

Tolevlsidn Sades Targeted to Minorities 
during tnbi 1976-77 Season* ' ^ 



cooe* 



PRO9RAM TITLE 

BIkck Journal 
Black Perspective 
dn the,New$ 
Carrasc&fendas 
Villa Alegr& ' 



SUBJEQT 
CATeGORY" 
' C 

V E 



PRODUCEF^" 

WNET 
^VHYY' 

Kl^RN 
' BCTV 



LENGTHV" 

, 13/30 
'52/30 

^ 35/30' 
.. 166/3a 



Tatgete<l Subtotal: 132.5 hours * ^ „ 

* ^ * ■ ^ ^ . ■ « , • 

. V^Source: "Original Broadcast Ffours tjf Minority aiid Women 'fe Program- 
^X. Wf?/ 1976-77 Season." Octo.be?; i9T7, fit should Tie noted here that this 
\* . «ijE;ai not Include multi-cultural programs such as Sesame Street and Infinity 
<■' ^ Factory in the 'minority pfOKram category.* While these programs have pre- 
dominantly minority casts, their content objeclives do not r^ect the social, 
9 economic and cultural ^xperierite Snd perspective of a minority group.) 
••.B-Bl*ri(;'S- Spanish 

••'C-Cujturah PA= News/Public Affairs; E = Educative/Children's * 
••••Station or production center producing th<? series— WN-ET.TV. New York: 
WHYY-TV. Philadelphia: KLRN-TV, Austin: and BCTV (Bilingual Children's 
Television). " , . • 

• • ••'the. numerator mdicaties^ th^ number of ^programs produced; the denomi-* 
, nator ib(|icates the length of 'the program segments in nalf .hours. . 



Table IV-^ indicates ;that pBS distributed four series (In 
*' this case* a series. means any progranri broadcast Jj/ nriore lhan 
orie segnient) tgirgete^ to nninorities during the \91i^l sea- 
.son. These sene« represented te2.5 hours 17.3 per cent) pf the 



total ampunt of programming (approximately 1,865 hours)^, 
dist1"ibuted by PBS. Tw^^f the four program series were for 
Hispanic children (Carrascolendas ai)d Villa A leg re), while 
the other two were fdr B\sitk -ddulXs i Black (Perspective^ on 
the Ne,ws arid Black Journal), . , 

A re>^iew of thei,otal number of hours distributed by PBS 
^iuriig the 1976-77 season that focused oft minority issues or 
featured minorities as lead characters and guests reveals 
that; 1) specials in this category represented 27 houpj of 
programming; 2) dra^ia series totaled 10 hours of program- 
ming; and 3-) a)l other, series represented 132.5 hours. This 
total (1^1,5 hours) represented approximately 9.1 per cent of 
the total hoiiVs distributed by PBS.'\ ^ - '» * 

However, it should Ue -noted that ohiWren's programming is 
often categorized with, and comprises fehe bulk of, ••minority" 
projjtam hours. All segments of Sesame Street, and The 
Electric Company, (64.5 hours and 65 hours, respectively) 
are considered Spanish and Black'-oriented. Although these 
programs were initially de^ighed for underprivileged urban 
children (many of whom afe Hispanic or Black), it is question- 
able now whether the,se constitute S^inority programs per se 
since the socioeconiamic class of the dudience of these pro- 
, grams has'^^^tended far beyond that which was originally 
intended. ' . ' ' . * * 

In adiljt^n^the ftfiWf (/ffice of Education funds children's 
programs under the Eiftiergency School Aid Act (ESAA)— fo" 
example, Carra^cglendfis (17,5 hours) an^i Villa Alegre (82. 
hoursj. (It should.be n^t^d that three ofHhe major nfinority 
series— J?/acA: Jbufmal (6.5 hours), Carrascolendas (17.5 
hours) and Villa Alegre (82.5 l^i^rs) — are no longer being 
produced by^ public broadcasting.) After Sesame Sjireet, The 
Electric Company and the ESAAtTV series are excluded, 
minority programs constituted J[4^hours (8 per cent f of all 
programming distributed by PBS between lb? 6 and 1977. 

Why are there so few programs by and about minorities on 
public television? .l^he following section, which describes how 
public television programs are funded, provides a clue to the 
answer. 

■ • . .■■ ■ 

The Station Progrant Cooperative and 
^^inority Programming 

The Station Program Cooperative (SPC) began in ^1974 as a 
\ mechanism by which P^S, member statiojis funded national 
programming; Ujider the SPC, stations pool their, fuXds to 
purchase series and special programs. The price at 'which 
thjese prograips'are offered to the stations is often not the full, 
production , cost, since many programs obtain a portion" of 
their funding £rom qtlier corpi^rat^ or foundation sources. 

All public television stations a qlf certain large production 
centers (sijg^ 'as the. Children's Television Workshop for 
Sesame Street aW^ The Electric Company and the Southern 
Educational Communicatiojis Association— SECA — for Low- 
ell Thomas Remembers and' Firing Line) may^submit pro- 
posals to PBS to be collated into a ^Preference Catalogue"* 
which IS sent to station progr&m <nanagers in November of 
each year. Stiationjs rate these programs on a scale. according 
to their Interest in them. After these responses are analyzed, 
the original number of prosals is cut by appro>?imately half.'^'* 
J With the number of programs -reduced (that' is,_ after the 
*>i'eference cut")< price negetiatians for e^ich 6ne are conr- 
. ducted. A second catalogue listing ihese selected programs, 
with estimated purchase price, i.^ then sent out to th^stations. 

Finally, in February.. the/'Major Market" is set in oper- 
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ation/The "Major Market" consists, of sorrife eight roifhds 
taking place over a periS! of fotw:^ weeks. Th«> founds go» ' 
through three stages, as follows: 

1) ^Bidding rounds — stations'^ind'Scate the*r preference *for 
programs.-- « 

2) Elimination rounds— stations indicate spme^commitment 
to purchase, as low -preference programs a|^e, dropped by 
"Market.",^ • * " ^ 

3) Purchase rounds-R-firial commitment by statior\s to pur-' 
chase from the **Market" those grograras they w|||it , 

The purchase price of each program vari^ for individual 
' stations — less well-financ^"stations are allowed to putchase 
programs at a lower price. The program price Is ^ro-rated ' 
according to: I) the value of Community *3l^vice Grants 
received by the station, an amount*calculated according to the 
station's non^federa^ financial support (NFFS); and 2) the" 
number of stations participating in the "the buy" (^quisition) 
of that program. Ofcourse^ the more stations that participate 
in the buy of a program, the* cheaper the program is for ^ 
everyone. The more stations that actually purchase, the Ipwer 
the cost across-the-board: This, in ef^t, means ^lat the price 
of any program propiosai or offering, and df!e*^typeVoJ^ pro- 
grams eventually carried are affected by the choice of a' 
majority of the stations. ' . " . 

Delivery on prograrrft purchased through tKe "Major Mar- 
ket*' can vary from thq upcoming season to over a y4ar. Two 
or three times during the year, "Mini-Markets" are conducted 
wRh a niuch%maller group pf program offerings. These tend 
to be more timely types of programming. In 1977, there were . 
three Mini-Markets (in June, August and October) wiUi 18 
^program offerings resulting in six {jurchases — none of which 
were minority programs.. 

The tables below ^dicate the number of programs, includ- 
ing minority program3r submitted to the' SPC since 1974, 
' those making the preference cut, and those actually pur- 
chased. 

• ' : *T 



Minority Program SubmiMlons to the SPC Process* 



TABLE IV.22 

Minority Programs Making Preference Cut* 



Ail Programs ^ 
No Making ' *Pef cent of 
" Preferenlfti, Sutx^ssions 



Minority Prograrrtt*** ^ \ 
No. Making' Per cent of Per cent of 
Preference Subrmsswns Preference Cut 
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1 1974 


95 


7 




70 


■■■--I 


• H 1975 


i 85 


'37 


7 




j> 24. • 


III f976 




41 


13 




W 4i2 


16 


IV 1977 


,s 


44 






40 


4-, 


V 1978 


37 


38 






33 


. 11- 


TOTALS 


348 


' 42%" 


"^^33 




38% 


11%^ 



^ata supplied by SPC Office, PBS. 
caU;Kor>' of PBS proKramniing. 



,he first elimination round of the SPC 'process. , 
"* Minority proj^rams from 197,'? to the present are paVt of the "multi-cuftural" 



Table IV^22 provides an overview of the programs making 
the initial preference' cut in SPC process, A*total of 348 (42 

^er cent) of the 811 programs submitted^ctually made i|ie 
cut. The totar||jrcjentage of minonty programs making the' 
cut is slightly lower, . 38 per cent (33 of 9^ programs). 
Generally, nearly foj^r of 10 ^Irograms stflbmitted fo the SPC 
are' selected fqj; the preference cut. Table IV-22 also indicates 
that minority programs have nia^ up ll'per cent (33 of 348)^ 
of the total programs making the%refer^ce c\)fl|^in the SPC 
betwelm 1974 and 1978. The largest percentage of miitority 
programs gifflcing the prefer^ce iut occurred in 197?*^(SPC. 
Ill), when minority programs rengesented 16 per cent .^13 of , 
83) of the programs jnaking triefcut. The lowest percentage 
occurred in therfSilowing year (1977), when only fpt^ per cent 

v(two o'f 48)t)f the programs making cut were minority. 

' — ' ' ' ^ 

' TABLE ' * 

Mlhofity Programs Purchased by the SPC 
Compared to Prsfsr^Me Cut* 

V All Programs 
SPC Year ' NUmtw Per Cent of 
Purchased Preterence Cut 



SPC Year , 


TotnJ Program 


Number 


MrrKxIty 




SUxmsaiorm" 


Mifxxity Programs'" 


Parcentago 


1 1974 


. .179' 


•10 


5 ^ 


11 1975 


227 


29 


12 ^ 


III 1976 


202 


31 


t5 . , 


IV 1977 


10€f 


5 


5 




95 


12 




TOTALS 


811 


87 


10%*^ ^ 



V 

TOTALS 



1974 
1975 
1976 
19.77 
1978 



25 
38 
31 
30 
23 

147. 



26 
45 
37 
.63 
62 

42*^ 



MtrKNity Programs*' 




Number 


Percent. 


Per C^t 


Purchased 


Purchas*;;.*' 


Preference 


' 2 


\--8- 


29 


3 


'8 ' 


43 


2+ 


6 


15 


2+ 


6 


. 100 


2+ 


9 


50 








11 


7% 


33% 



•DaU supplied by Sution Program Cooperative (SPC) Of fife. Public Broadcaat||^» 
ing Service. • ^ 

••'pn>Kram8 included in the Program Preference Catafogue, the first s&pft 
the selection process. t2> 

•^••.Minority ProRrama from 1975 to the pj:esept are part oY the "mulP&jlturar' 
category of PBS programming. W 



Table IV-21 indicates that, of the 811 total program submis- 
sions to the SPC selection process (SPC I-V), 87 (10 per cent) 
were minority (mulfi-cultural). The highest perc^tage of mi- 
nority submissions occurred in SPG III (1976), Where 15 per 
cent (31 of 202) of the initial ^r6^m submissions w^re mi- 
nority (mnlti-<;ultuiral). The lowest percentage of minority pro- 
gram submissions occurred in SPC IV (1977), when five per 
cent of the isubmissions (five of 108) were minority. • y 



•Data supplied by SJPC Offfee of 'PBS, 

**Minoritj^rograrri8 from 1975 to the present are part of the "muIU-cultural 

*?Fo^r^slpC III 
total. 1 



progra'rtiming. 

(197&S8), Sesame Street is included i a this nji^ority program 



Talj^ IV-23 provides a comparison of programs finally* 
purebred by the SPC with those making the preference cut ^ 
The 147 total programs finally selected for distribution by 
Pfe YepresJent 42 per cent of the pipgrams making the 
preference! cut. The most successful years in terms of pro- 
grams rtiaking the preference cut and actually being sefected 
for distribution were 1977 and 1978 (SPC JV-V), when 63 per 
cent (30 of 48) and 62 per cent (23 of 37), respectively, of the 
programs in^the preference cut were finally selected. The 
least successful year for the preference cut programs was 
1974 (SPC I), when only 26 per cent (25 of 95) of the programs 
were selected. 

In terms of minority programs actually purchased com- 
pared with those in the preference cut, the 11 raijiGrity (multi- 
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Culfii^rdl) progriams purcl^ed bylhi SPQ between 1974j|^nd 
* 1978 represent 33 per ctflR of^^the minority program^ in 'the 
preferenc^f^cut. This is .nine p^^ cent lower than We tol 
niirtiber of programs making the preference cut (42 per cei 
..,fhe most succe^ful year fojSmul|jjcultutal |[^ogr4ms oc- 
curred in 1977 {SPt IV). whjM lOftper cent (Wb of two) of th^^ 
prc^ams making the pref^nc^ut wer^g)urchased by the*^ 
SPC. The programs were Sesanie Street md Black Perspec- ^ 
:0live on tk^ ^'(fWs. The least successful yeai^|^ minority/ 
' multi-cultur4<. preference ci^ programs was SPC nL(1976), 
when only 15 per cent of the programs ^tjwo of 13) wed@|fally 
selected. Again, th^^i two programs ^^rki Sesame St reef' and 
B lac /c Perspective ion the Xeu\s. ' Pi 



TABL^JV 24 ^ 

Minority Programfr^urchased^ SPC 
^ompared to Submt^lons* 



Al\ Programs 



,»*^o Purchased 



IV 

' V 

TOTALS 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1*978 



25 
'38 
31 
30 

147 



R#r Cent of 
SlibmissJOns 



Mino^ Programs",^ ^ 

No Pufc;^sed Per Cen\ o< 
fr ^ Submissions 



2Q% 



24°/c 



18% 



2 

2 (1)^' 
(I)"' 
2 (I)''-- 

.11 



20 

6 (3)"' 
40 (20)'' 



; M4aa supplietl by SPr (Office. PBS '"^ f * - 

■' ^jMinontv proj^rdrttt froni'^Ti^.") Ui the m;t*seru arv part of the '^multi-cultu^l" 
Hjttgnrji ()f PBS i)ro|?nimnunti '"W-^* - ^ 

""For SPVi Ml \ (\^nft-7H). i^exnipe .sVreW\s indudeti in this minority program 
^ to^itl Kor M*(' III V (1976-7H). Sesnitif Strert is exclu<ied frnm this total. 




mitia 

PBS cj[istributimi.. The 147 total prograjfis ^ 
cUstributior\. represent 18 per cent or the total suk^piissions 
{M\h By bomparison.^minority j^ograms selected represent 
13 per cent (11 Of 87) W the total minority p'rSgrams suj|)piiit- 
ted. Minority programs*(exciu(Jing Sesame St^et frorafthe 
ifnulti-cultural total) selected- between SPC III ag^ V (1976- 
1978) were three per cent (oR««;;gf 3l)«rfjf the minori^ program 
{submissions j,rv 1976,^20 p^r ^ tonHf five) in 1977, aq^ 8.5 
per cent (one of 12) in 1978. ^-^ 

Effi^ts of the SPC Process on Minority PrQ^amming # 

Since its ince{)tion, the SPC has funded, 11 minority /niulti- 
cwltural program series out of 87 program sepi^ submittied, 
a5ir indicated on preceding tables .-fh coniparison/it has funded 
136 general audience'^jpVogram series out b^.a total of 724 
.submitted. ' v. . " ^ ^ - 

Several factors mitigate agai[is|f most hew minority pro- 
gram ideas that are submitted to the SPQ First, the nature of 
the SPC process encourages stations to pay for programs 
with a successful trac^ record. Because a program is acquired 
only if enough stations are interested, programs actually 
purchased through the SPC process are the result oigroup 
4^qision-making. Since station management ii primarBy inter- 
ested in obtaining programs that have maximum audience 
draw, the traditionally popular general audience jyograms, 
rather than the less familiar minority -programs, will obvious- 
ly be purchased first. 

Second, the SPC process requires a station^to expend its 
own funds. The result is that progranos finally selected "are 
limited to known and/or inexfJensive alternatives, y^^der tight 



budgets* purchases must be- made under Conditions of mini- 
mum risk. A known prograrh can be judged worthy of a high 
price, but it is difficult for a station to risk precious funds on 
an ambitious untried concept."'^ Consequently, most minority 
program entries are dropped before the-fmal bidding rounds. 
^AVhat is ief^are inexpensive, **safe".series that provide high 
numbers qi program hours. ^. , ^ 

MiCTiaei Ambrosino, the originator and first exe^eutlve pro- 
du?6fl* of Sova an^l now with Public Bi;oadcasting Associates, 
^nc. confirms this notion. In a Jtine 1, 1978 memorandum tq 
local station officials, Ambrosino notes, 'The SPC. ..is a mar- 
ket for the well-known product, or tSe product of a well- 
known production house. ' ^ 

That statement leads to another reason that few minority 
programs are purchased through'the SPfc process, .^s it, is 
presently structured, the SPC tends to be a closed shop in" 
terms of program proposals from outside sources and, there- 
fore, ^s largely unavailable to independent prolducers. Many 
niinority producers who are Independent are particularly ^ 
' "affected by this pracfice, which 4)ecessjtates that in^lependent 
producers work through an established member of the p;iblic ' # 
b/oadcasting s>j^tem or secure funds from other sources. In 
an attempt to lessen this adverse - impact, PB^ recently 
develop^ri an eight-page pamphlet, A Handbook for Indepan- 
dent Producers, which outlines how such producers cari gain 
access to the ^public television system, funding sources and 
procedures |pr submitting programs f<5T public Celevison 
di.stribution. . ' . ' *. ♦ 

FinjUly, minority programs are generallj^ingle or one-time 
special ratej^eries and/-9;thus, do not offer -the appeal of 
helpmg to fni the station broadpast schedule." . ^ ^ 

^h^ublic Televisoh Funding Process 

"CPB production njpney is the major flexible ^source of 
funds fy ^ew (emphasis original) projects," states Natar\ 

<:atzmanA' * ; ^* 

The fhain fof us of CPB's Television Activities" Department 
as been to help develop innovative progranlming for public 
television. Sltebt of the funds all(^ted by this Department^^o 
toWaVd the acquisition, developijent and production of pro- 
.'«fp}rams inti^ded for^iiationlil distribution through*PBS, with a 
small portion foi* r^ional programming. 
^CPB' Board (policy mandates that finding for new series be ' 



limited to two years. The idM ^KfeOK^^.^ program i^rted % 
)ien have it^ted througHrati final exposure^ The theory..- 



tJ^^d this idear^f a series is viabb 

would be offered to stations thrOTrghlhe PBS Station Pn, ^. 
gHm Cooperative (SPC). In this Way, trie onus 'tf:^pickihg up 
popular programs il'lj^cedon local stations whi^^,.undei*the 
SPC process, are given-%(|jrect input*into program sel^^on 
and^undin^. However, in ffi77. Visions wafe -funded for a 
third season, suggesting Ikat this CPB Board policy is, i'' 
fact, flexible. ' T - ^ * ^ .f 

In fiscal 'J^e^r 1977, the CfB Television ActivitielftJ^Depart- 
mept budgeted $16.1 million for f)roductio6 grants (grantsjJtb 
provide program's fo^ public television), of \yhich ' $14.31 
million was expended. Of this amount, $3.1 million went the 
Public Broadcasting Service for step-^ gra'qis^ and f6**the 
Station Program Cooperative — which left $ll!2 millioa, direct 
ly administerAL by CPB's Television Activities Department, to 
fund the developmetit and production of prograrhs .for pij^lic 
television. . 
The fiscal^year 1977 money w^ls useSfto fund, in whole^pr in 



part, the following items: 
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.. . »^ 

• 31 research and development project! 

• 15 pilots y . ^ , 

• 19 series ' ^ 
' • 19 specii^ls ^ 

' • 10 documentaries through the experimental Revolving Doc- 
umentary Fund • » 

• three acquisitions • 

• fl step-up grants 

During fiscal year 1977, the- Department received ap[iroxi^' 
mateJy 340 requests to fund program concepts: 84 (25 per 
^tent) were funded and 256 were rejected. This number (84J 
do^s not include the experimental Revojving Documentary 
Fund Project, station acquisitions or the step-up grants. 

Tt\g^DirecUJr of the Television Activities Departnrtent has 
referred to that De^rtment as the "leadership component" 
of the pubUc broadcasj^ system. 'The Departmeh,t will fund 
^^projects that aire very promising but very hazardous^because 
the stat&ns don't have tlie resources .to futid projects th^t are 
too hazardous ortbo expensive."^! 

The tables'qn the following pages indicate, the amount o^ 
CPB Televison Activities money that went toward the re- 
search, developftient,' piloting and production of minority 
. *pfograms?1 during fiscal years 1976 and 1977 and during the. 
transition quarter between 1^6 'and 1977. Total expendi- 
tures/commitments^ for aU programs under thos^ categor- 
ies are also inc hided. . . 



TABLE IV.25 

CPB Exp«ndttunM for Public Televison 
Programming In Fiecal Year 1976* 

" , TOTAL MINORITY 

AMOUNT • AMOUNT *" PER CENT 
^ ■ OF TOTAL 



' g^esearch & Development $22 1 ,04 1 

pilot Productions 884,251 
Sctfies and individual 

Pro-ams . 4»483,616'' 

TOTALS *\ > ^$5^^58,908 $741.93fe 

•Source: tjPB tefev&idft. Activities Department Report to the CPB Board of 
Directors dated January 1978. 



$9,998 
232.142 

499.798 



4.4 

27.5 

11.0 
13.3.% 



C\ ' • ^ > • 

In -fiscal year 1976, tniiK^ty research and development 
piyjects li^ere 4.4 per cent of - the total projects in this 
category; minority pilqta weiSe 27^ per cent of the pilots total. 
The money spent on all mihbnty pj^jects during th^ year 
($741,938) was 14^.3 per cent, of the total Department expendi- 
tures ($388,172) as Table I V-2§, indicates. ^ 



TABLE IV-?6 ' 

Exp^ndttu/ls for Public Television 
Pnbgiiinunlng In Fiscal Year 1977* 



ReMarch & Development 
Pilot Productions 
Seri^ F^roductions 
Individual Programs 
. and Slep-Ups * ^ 
TOTALS 



TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

t. 

i:5D7,072 
881.111 
5.873rt040 
2,468,260 



MINORITY .jr 
AMOUfrr PER CENT*'^' 

OF TOTAL 



$199,499 
•* 373.765 
553,624 
433.407 



$9,929,483 $1,560,295 



^Source; CP3 Television Activities Departmel 
Directore dated January 1978. 



26.2 
^ 42.4 
9.4 

17.6, 

15.7% 



Report to the CPB Board of 



In FY 1977, minority research and development projects 
were 28.2 per cent of the expenditures in this category, while 
minority pilots were 42.4 per cent of the pilots total, as Table 
IV-26 shows. Minority series were 9.4 per cent of total series 
funding; and minority individual pi;ograms and step-ups were 
17.6^ per cent of the total in this category. (Fiscal Year 1977 
was the first year the Department did a separate financial 
breakout for series aqd individual * program funding.) The 
money spent on all minority projects ($1,560,295) was 15.7 per 
ce^nt of the total Department expenditures ($9,929,483) in this 
year. (The one minority series funded^by the CPB Television 
Activities Department in fiscal year 1977 was Realidades. 

TABLE IV 27 ^ 

CPB Expenditures for Public Television 
Programming In the 1977 Trari&ltion Quarter* 



TOTAL 



jUiNORlTY 





AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 


PER CENT 






$5.00(^ 


OF TOTAL 


Research and Development 


$97,276 


5.1 


Pilot Productions 


76.627 


-0- 


-0- 


Series and Individual ' 


123.269 


25.350 


• 20.5 


Programs 


Ml 






TOTALS 


$388,172 


$30,350 


7^% 



'Source: CPB Television Activities Department Report to the (jPB Board of 
Directors dated January 1978. \ 




As^^icat^d in Table IV-27, minority research and develop- 
ment .prbjects represented 5.1 per cent of the total projects in 
this category, vihWe min&rity pilots repres^j^d zero ffer cent 
of the total pilots' production budget. In ^(flstis of §eries and 
individual program development, minority projects represent- 
ed 20.5 per cent of the total amount expended for series and 
individual program production. In all, minority public televi- 
sion projects comprisied 7.8 per cent of the fofcil CPB Televi- 
sion Activities ^Department . bqdget in *the 1977 transition 
quarter. tf ^ 

Establishing Public 'television Programming Priorities 

The broad categories of public television program funding 
priorities" are determined by the Program Advisory Commit- 
tee of. the CPB Board of Directors. The ll-poinl priority 
categories*^ set forth by the Board have two major ar6as of 
concern: (1) corporate responsibility atid "policy-making for 
finding progralns; and (2)*' separation the Board from 
individualized^.prograrp ^^ecision-making through a new sys- 
tem for program funding. In the latter area, the resolution 
stipulates that the fundiifg pcc)cess should: 

• be as simple as* possible, and easily comprehended by those 
outside, as well as inside, the sysfoti; 

• Ije designed to encourage piwram creativity, including new 
and innovative programming, from diverse sources; 

• be open and fair to qualified producers, large and small, 
both inside' and outside oT the system — licensee production 
centers, consortia of stations, as weH as independent produc- 
ers;^ ; ■ • ' ' ■ 

• serve the needs of, and provide ;^ull (^potftunities for 
pai;ticipation by, the unserved and underserved groups in our 
society, for example, mincj^ities and women; 

• offer the greatest possible flexibility and latitude in the 
allocation of resources, with a minimum of restrictions and 
constraints; 

• adcfress the need to Aggregate funds for the production of 
ftiajor series on a continuing basis; and 
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, • provide for lonR-ranKe planning and predictability.-*^ 

Additional specific f&rmulation of programming needs- 
comes from the CFB Offices of Television Activities, Educa- 
tional Activities and Communications Research and from the 
PfiS Research Office and pro^>:ram managers at local stations. 

The CPB television Activities Department's pro^^ramminK ' 
priorities are both developediand communicated through :the 

* Program Managers' Seminar. Formal totrrtrvMnicati'on ^A^ith. 
non-station producers and the public is 'ma*de tnro^ugh press 
rek?ases and trade publications. ' ' -yJ'^ 

The Program Managers' Semin<ini are leld four times a, 
year in as many regions ^f.Uie coiit^v. A^.,ek'h. aboiit 40-' 

* prograjn marjagers are. invit|(i td part>w:ipate in a Iboselyf ' 
V^trilcgrred. {hree-day sem'inaHi'onT^erning a- Specific area of 
'•'^^rogftim«Mng.' In 1976. w;hea<the seminars began, the subject 

Avay 'Tublic Affair<' in 1977. it was '-Children's Program- 
' .rf^ffling;" in 1978. it was "Performance Programming and' 
Satellite." An outgrowth of the^seminars^op "Public Affairs" 
was the idea of the experimental Revolving Documentary 
Fund, which is now a part of the funding responsibilities of 
CPB's Television Activities Department, 

Minority participation in these seminars has been virtually 
non-existent, since the participant's are limited to public 
television program managers, the vast majority of whom are 
mafe^and white, as a later section on programming decision- 
makers will indicate. - , 

m 

ileview Proc^ures for Public Television 
' Program Proposals 

The CPB Television Activities Department rart^ly makes 
^ formal requests for proposals (RFP'sl on a national basis. The 
last major request for proposal was for a national program on 
dance in 1976, which resulted in a program entitled "DanceTn 
America." Most pi'ogram funding occurs through proposals 
received on a consistent basis from the community (generally, 
the public television stations), or which are spiecifically re- 
quested by the Television Activities Department staff. 

The emphasis of the CPB Television Activities Department 
J isf)n station involvement in prodlicing national programming. 
There are currentLkc^o provisionjS^fc^r a regular, on-going 
process that enables either independent (not affiliated with . 
any station) or minority producers (many of whom are inde- 
pendent producers) to be informed of the CPB Television 
Activities Department's funding priorities or to participate in 
its activities in more than a peripheral manner 

At present, the Department's Director of Program Devel- 
opment screens all incomhng proposals ''to eliminate propos- 
als that do not obviously meet our standards/ criteria.-" Be- - 
yoryl the broad direction of the Boafd of Director^ -regarding 
. what these standards "are, specific criteria have* yet to be 
produced. The CPB Director of Program Development tlien 
forwards selected proposals to project officers foY evaluation- 
aq^i comment, with a copy sent to. PBS for review Hnd 
comment, ' ' 

After review by a project-officer, the proposal is then given 
to. the' "Senior T^tvi^ion ^Wr^ivitiejs Staff," composed of the 
Television Activities Director, Deputy Directoi*, Assistnpt 
Director-Special Programs and the Director of Program de- 
velopment (all of whom are presently non-minority). Vhese ' 
four individuals, with the- advice of the project officer, select 
proposals to be considered for funding. 

If the^proposal is rejected, the applicant is notified by letter. 
If it is accepted, the Department makes a request for contract^ 
and notifies the applicant by^phone and follow-up letter. 
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Approvals must be cleared throug'h'^^ilii?' Programming', as 
set forth in the 1973 Partnership' Agreement between CPB" 
and PBS.^ Since PBS will ultimately determine whether to 
distribute the programs nationally over its feed, it is neces- 
sary to obtain PBS approval of a project before CPB can fund 
it., ^ 

Final decisions by the CPB Television Activfties Depart- 
ment forprogcam. funding are forwarded to PBS, and approv- 
al corties from the PBS Vk^ President for Programming. 

To facihtajtiU.an effective interface between the program- 
ming (jepartmenti? of these two bodies, "A Joint Resolution" 
be.tween CPB and PBS has e;cisted since May 1973. This 
resolution sets forth guidelines for their worl^ing partnership 
in processing proposals, including the handling\)f potentisil 
conflicts ofopinion. A - 

In ca.ses where issues related to programming have arisen, 
the CPB Board has passed resolutions affirming it.s .support 
of minoitity programming. As the Policy section of this* report 
indicates, many of these resolutions have not been effectively 
implemented by CPB management. However, the Board itself 
must share culpability with Ct*B management. At least part 
of the problem stems fronip^he fact that the Board has 
neglected to include hi its' resolutions specific numerical 
indicators to define implementation standards and criteria. 
Consequently, while it has voiced support for minority pro- 
gramming, it has left the development an(^ execution of 
impleme^ntafion strategies to CPB management. 

There are major problems in the current proposal process- 
ing system. The most obvious vagary of this system is the 
lack of clearly stated standards and criteria by which propos- 
als are to be evaluated. Without such objective standards and 
, criteria, proposals yield to the personal judgment and tastes 
of the CPB and PBS programming stafTs. For example, when 
asked about the method for evalut^ting program proposals, 
the Director of CPB\s Television Activities Departmefit has 
stated, '*You like the concept, you like the people working bn 
it and they show a track record."^'' ' [ ^ ^ 

Obviously, a gi:eat deal of this type of peisonalized evaliia* 
tion relies upon familiarity with the subject ^latler and upon 
persortal contacLs between producers and e valuators. In this 
realm, minority 'projects and producers are at a disa^ar^tage. 
since mmbrities generally are not part of the previRi^^ssoci- " 
a^ion of the CPB Television Activities Department staff. This 
situation might be improved, if there were minority represen- 
tatioii among the key programming decision-makers at both 
PBS and at CPB.. ' 

Another problem pertains to the fact that no time frame 
exists for processing the proposalf^received and responding 
to 'them. This prol^lem is' shared bji^bicrtt) the .j^PB Television 
Activitfes Department and the ^BS Departnfent of Program- 
ming:! Independent producers 'fts well a^ stations frequently 
compl^ia^out the lack of a formalized process. Organized^ 
pr()ce"durPB»lha|t exist on paper, do not seem to exist -^w 
practiW! For examp<*le, no precise procedure is followed for 
acknowledging receipt of proposals, there -is rto formalized 
systerti of commumcation with applicants regarding the sta- 
tus of proposals and no specific criticisms are given on 
rejected ^)roposals, thus preventing producers from being in a 
position t:o> redesign their projects for B|ssible resubmission. 
It is apparent that there is a need for a formalized review- 
process, as well as wider^distribiition of ^he- already existing 
CPB "GiiTide lines for Submission of Progr'am Proposals," 

.Although the CPB Television Activities ^Department has 
funded some minority series and specjals, the previous tables 
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pertaining to CPB's expenditures for public televison pro- 

• grams do not indicate an ongoing and concerted effort to set 
line items in the budget for minority^ and women's program- 
ming, compared to general audience programming (for 
example, The Adams Chronicles), the Department has never 
devoted comparable energy or funding to ''blockbuster" 
minority programming, even though officials of this Depart- 
ment have said that this is the type of approach to minority 
programming they want to, take in the future. 

• Efforts to Increase Minority Public Television Pro- 
gramming 

On November 4,^ 1977, the Programmipg Committee of the 
PBS Board of Directors passed a resolution regarding minor- 
ity and women's programming. The Committee recognized 
that there is i^'chronic shortage of special interest program- 
ming of quality and stature" and instructed the PBS staff to 
design a matching fund program (a special set-aside) to the 
^PC which would promote minority and women's program- 
ming.-'** 

This matching rfiechanism would help alleviate the tradi- 
tional reluctance of stations to pur^biise special interest 
projjramming except at the lowest possible rates — thus insur- 
ing poor quality special interest programming. Essentially, a 
matching fund would reduce each station's purchase costs of 
minority programs and make possible the purchase of items 
such as dramatic series Or anthologies. The match, then, 
would be an incentive for stations to buy minority programs. 

Initiatives to Increase Minority Representation 
in all Public Television Programming 

PBS currently is advocating an integrated programming 
concept known as "mainstreaming." T^e logic runs that 
minority programming should not be targete# at only small- 
segmented audience^, fnstead/ it should be integrated into all 
programming. A fcequently cited example of mainstreaming 
is the original drama series Fi^io^w [which has produced a 
number of dramas written by and about minorities 
women. ^ 

In pursuit of this mainstreaming idea, a "Statement on 
Minorities and/or Women in. SPC Productions" is now at- 
tached to every proposal in the SPC Preference Catatpgue. 
This procedure was in effect for the first time in the SPC V 
. . (1978). The covpr letter to the stations from PBS Program- 
ming states: . 

''Specifically, we. need a simple paragraph or two feubmit- 
* ted* for each relevant proposal stating the ways in which 
yv>u propose to integrate •minpriti^ and women into ,the 
; . production of the proposed prdgram as well is. into the 
program itself. This information might include, 'jfor exam- 
^ pie, how many members of the production team are minor- 
'ities or women and what positions they hold; whether you 
expect your series or program to cover the issues of 
particular interest to womeif ^d irtninorities; if a series, the 
probable frequency of such coverage. 5|ther examples 
might include whether your program will feature minorities 
or women in key roles such as host. modei;ator or guest, or, 
'jf a dramatic production, what roles will be filled by 
tninorities a(id women. "^^ 

Additionally, in response to a. CPB Board resolution,''* ' 
CPB's Television Activities Department is now drafting a 
statement concertiing the involvement of minorities and wom- 
en on and off camera in CPB-funded programming. Thi^^ 
statement, to be included in the newly-revised proposal guide- 
lines,' reads in part:. > 



"In an effort to ^ responsive to the needs (for minority 
and female representation) and provide broad representa- 
tion in public broadcasting for minorities and women, CPB 
requires that each proposal address itself to. the n^eds of 
this«audience in its design and the use of minorities and 
.women both on and off camera. 

This will be one of the factors the Corporation considers^ 
in ii& selection of proposals for funding."**^ 
According ^ the Director of CPB's\ Television Activities 
Department, "Though these new guidelines have not been 
finalized, (CPB) management has, jn fact, been observing the 
practice stated above. We believe this policy has resulted in a 
greater utilization of women and minorities in all phases of 
production. "^'^ ^ r > 

Minorities and Public Radio Programming 

Th.e special nature of rac^jo enables a station to serve a 
broad spectrum of special interests in a manner much more' 
economical and wi?h a greater degree of flexibility than 
.. television is presently capabfe of achieving. The wide variety 
of program services most public radio stations are capable of 
providing places these outlets in the category ot a comniunity 
resource. As a matter of fact, many communities find that 
public radio is the'only source of particular forms of informa- 
• tion^ s|^h as rebroadca^ of House and Senate hearings and 
extensive use of British Broadcasting Corporatio'A news. 
Therefore, they look^upOn it as much more than just an. 
entertainment medium. 

It is precisely this aspect of public radio's potential that led 
the Task Force oj^^. Minorities in Public Broadcasting to 
conclude that there W^as a need fOF-a. greater understanding of 
the level and type of programming ctrrr-ently produced and 
braodcast by NPR and its affiliates.- Toward this end, a 
content analysis fbcusing on NPR and 12 of its affiliates in 
selected markets was conducted. (See Table I V-28.) Spiecifical- 
ly, the study analyzes the amount and type of programming 
distributed by 'NPR, as well as programming broadcast by 12 
NPR member stations, during lfc^,w£ek-o^.. January 30 to 
February 5, 1978. • /' 

ift^ TABLE IV-28 

^'l \ V ^ NPR X^iate Stations Induced In Survey 

STATION ClTV ',f LICENSEE TYPE REGION 

WBUR-FM poston. Mass. University Easl/N.Easl 

. WETA-FM \ 'Washington. D.C. Cpmmunity East 

WDET-FM Detroit. Mich. IJniyersity ' ^ East/Mid. East 

WJCT-FM Jackson^lle, Fla. /Community ' South/S. East 

' -WABE-FM Atlanta, Ga. / School Board South 

KERA-f M Dallas. Texas Community 3outh 

WBEZ-FM Chicago. Ml: • School- District Midwest 

0^ KSJN-FM MinnVSt. pkul. Minn. Community Midwest 

KCFR-FM Qenver, Colo. • University ' 'Midwest 

KUAT-AM. Tucson, Ariz'. University WGSt/S. West 

KUSOKFM Los Angeles, Calif. University West 

. KU^-FM Seattle, Wash. - ' University ■ West/N. West 

ift. The distribution of survey stati(Jns , according? to licensee type is p^o^ided in 
Table IV-29. .a^ 

TAB& IV-29 • 

DIstfibutlon of Survey Stations According to License Type 

LJCENSEE type _ NUMBER 

• 6 
4 

' • ' • 2 
0 



University 
Cpmmunity 
School Board/District 
State Network 



Table IV-30 gives the.(>opulations in the Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area (SMSA) of the survey stations. 

' — : ^~ ^ — * 
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TA8lil<^-00 

Poputetldhli in SMSA of 3urv«y Stations* 



STATION 



CITY 



WBUR-FM Boston. IMass. 
WETA-FM Washington. D.C. / 
WDET-FM Detroit. Mic^. 
WJCT'FM Jacksonville. Fia. 
WAB^M Atlanta. Ga. 
KERA-FM Dallas. Tex. 
WBEZ-FM Chicago. III. 
i KSJN-FM Minn./St Paul, Minn. 
KCFR-FM Denver. Colo. 
KUAT-AM Tucson. Ariz. 
KUSC-FM . Los Angeles. Calif. 
KUOW-FM Seattle. Wash. 

TOTALS 

'Source: Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 1970. 



TOTAL 
POPULATION 

1.597.060 
2.908.000 
4.431.000 
621,000 
1.597,000 
2.377,000 
6,978,000 
1,965.000 
1,237.000 
351.000 
7.032,000 
1,421.000 

32,515.000 



TOTAL 

MIN POP MIN PEB C^T 

370,^ . 23^2 



80a,424. 
859t,6U 
147,798 
370.504 
496.793 

1.716.588. 

• 78.600 
170,706 
86,697 

2.095.536 
102.313 

7.304.076 



I9U . 
23.01 
23.2. 
20.9 . . 
24.(S 

13.8 
24.7 
29.8 

22.4%» 



An analysis of one week of programming in 12 cities can ' 
hardly called a definitive look at the state-of-the-art of 
public .radio. Yet, a survey of selected markets which are ' 
representative 0/ all the markets can provide an indication of 
existing progranrv cont^t, prevailing attitudes and models of 
program dratribution ^nd use. The follo^ng are highlights of 
the findings of the Task Force Radio Content Analysis; 

Of a combined station totato/ 1,^4^ hours programming 
broadcast during the survey week,'7L5 hours (4.63 per cent) 
were minority programming. The bulk of minority fro- ,. 
gramming, 2S hours (32 per cent), was music. In compari- 
son, minority public affairs programming constituted 9.5^^, 
hours (13.2 per cent); 16 hours were devoted to cultural 
programming; and 11 hours of minority programming were 
classified as *'other." Of the 9.5 hours of minority pubucV 
affairs programming. 6.5 hours were targeted tg Blacks; ohe 
hour to Hispanics;, and two hours to. Native Atericahs. Nb^ 

minority piiblic.affifirs programming was targeted to Asian/ ^ - p-— ^ - - — - 

. Pacific Americans. 4- / . \ "^^1.500.6 ho6iW distributed by NPR, 7i 

Of the 16 hours of miitority cultural programming, 14 hours ' f^^ tbtkl were p^gT^ms by, for or 

were' oriented to filacks and tRe>emaining tWo hours "ltd. ' \ ities,^i(It is unknown i^at types^f mil 

.Hisbajftjcs:Nomindri^^ . for example, music, puHifi^ffairs.o^. 

either Asian or Native Americans. Tyjfepty-^two bf,the^ 

hoiiri of minority a music prdgraffuniirg were qriiented tojjjSpF 

Black audiences. While , the otii0& one hoUc^^as ori^illild 

toward liis panics. No minOT^itiuSic progTaps were Oriented 

towfurd ei|her Asian,or ^^fff^Ptr^ - , . / 

AH 12 hours of inindBR]r^$t^^^^ 
; tirgeted 'to Black .audienci^ ^^£l^® ^I^^rs ^f ^m--"^""" 

programmmg which wc^ cWsfed as* ''othei^^ 



hours of programming provided by NPR during the survey 
week, minority programming constituted 5.5 hQurs (8.3 per 

^cent).; , ^ . 4 ^ ^ 

* Survey stations with afinfejai^^ {for 
*exampie,^WET^^KEftA7T{§J^ and broadcast the 

leasX„,ajmount of minority program^pihg. Duripg the supey/ 
'.^eek, WETAvfn the Nation^s .Capitajl, broadtast seVen hours" - 
(5.1 per cerit).Qf iTiiriority prograrnming ou{ q,f aiotal •of'ia? 
hours of programming. KERA, Dallas, ^wl^ich' bf^ijcast ^23 ^ 
hours of progrftTftmin^ ditriiig the survey w^k, brofcdci^t 
two hours (1.6 l>er cent) t)f minority programmiSgV Ot ^2T 
ho^rs of progtoriming brdadc^t by KSJN, Minneap<Mis'/St^ 
Paul during the' survey week, none ^ne devoted to minorJ^^ 
prograipming. KUSC, l^s AngelesVwhidh ha3 i miAort^ 
populaUpn of 2.095,536 (29.8 per.cent), broad(^^ one hour (.07^ 
pi^r cent) of minority prograi^fninlg -m A total. bhDadcast 
schedule of 131 h6urs. ?hree stations- {!S:EllA, D^tlls; ^CFR> 
Denver, a^d W'BEZ, Chicago) oj^rating jiiVr^^^ with 
a combined Hispanic population :'of 665,36i btjoadcast no 
. Hispanic progprami;nihg during the ^ 

Only t^ooi tb6 12 stations sur^eyed^WABE^ A^inta ^d 
WBEZ, Chicago) used mincfri.ty programs 'froin Nf^R during 
the survey week. Only tm^ of J/ieiili stations "^CffDEr, 
^0troit and KERA, Dall(isX broadcast aky prograrrmbing 
for Na tive A mericans: two 4iQur^, (2:7 per cen t). v ' ^: 
. During the survey \yeek, |4PR*^ 

broadcast 19-^ours of . prbgraituning^^^^^^ ^ - 

^(Oi^9 j)er cent) 'minority (afil^ Br 
pi-o^i^ntiming category were i^xpaiide 
' public affkirs of the Third Wor{d;(f or exaj 
sZimb^6iV(3(, Tanzania and; Vietn^ ' 
hoar^ (5.lr;p<er.cent). 

. ^ • ' • • I : > ^ 

Disti>il{uti(Hi of PtIbliG Radiifr Pr6j 
' A ' typical ^ofison of NPR pr 
approxinjat^y ,2j600 hours ot pro; 
'ments annually. An analysis of I^P 
first three jquarters o^ FY 1977 in 
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were targeted to Black^|p^0^f to.Hi 
"other" minority ''prdgr^itijjfg^ targfeted to»5^i 
Or Native Americans. * * ^ 

In all, minority progiia^; 
ences comprised 34.69 |)ar; 
of minority programrniiilg' 
the survey week,; Nine 
Hispanic audi^nces» a^ 
targeted to.fTativfe Anf|ri< 
broadcast by tile 12 Nt^j^iiate^^n 
was targeti^ to ^^ari/^c^J^ Am ' 




^\hg fpriente^ t(>ward' 
" '^.5'hop^> Q&th^ 
t^by th^l2^^ns 

'^^ No^ifibri^ plrfigr0 
e sUtVi 



because NPRwdata tepo 
^biiti^Me this, type of inforr^ttion.) 
^. programs. ^ncluded ^gments distributed by- NPR's Deparlr 
. merit of; Sii)edalized. Audience F^gn^ms. Unlike PBS, |^PR 
\.distribu.tes programs t#its membenrptations free of chaiTBje. 
, ^. In l^. jp^^^^^ 
l^rity'^ . '^"-^^^T^-^ iih^lion in 1978. ^ 

t^fs^.;^^! EV<^^ ^yolvement in 

is the Qhly Oipfe of the three national flV^li<^ broad^j^j^W 
^ . i^^^^^izatiofis to have a departmefit whose s{>ecific respon 
/^^^sibulcy IS to prodiice^^specializ^d audience proj 
^' Jn iaf76,. an NPk Board of Directors f^esolu 




Most i^jonoriQ^ prbgriti 
week originated locali; 
total houi^ . devoted 
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the tkpaHmenlof Specialized Audience Proj 
^serve thie speciat ihterests aftd needs of partici 



survey • 
of ^e^LS;' 
tinmgT. 0/ tf^ S6\ 



o&r society/* The Bd^rdj/re^olution further ^ 
pi^miriant specia^Wi?^t gr0ups whose'tn< 
ests will be served by thi? Degartinent durinj^^' 
of activity will be worggSi^ Native Americar^^ 
< c^ud^, Americans of'^Hisp^ic and Pacific/ Asian 
tiie elderly."^ '^.^^ ^ . V 
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Service to *sf)t*Gja^- interest groups was to be provided by the 



L By jfenerating guidelines and recommendations for all 
N PR programming in an effort to increase the involvement 
jjff minorities a|)d* women. ' . - 

2. By maintaining* liaison with representatives of special- 
ized audiejices* unserved by existing media. 

,'1 By i»ncourajong the acquisition and production . pf . 
f program?? fgr specializejj audiences or target groups. 
!^PRk poUcy is to ac^dress the concerns of special interest 
ifroupvS first "thrpugh gent?ral audience programming efforts; 
jCon^equently, curryiqg outthtf first objective listed abov^, 
ftbe Department jsi^eks tb integrate minority issues and con- 
•c^jrns intp t4)t^ rpamstrea^m of general audience programming 
-in. p/d«n'.to rf^oki the ^ghettotzation^! of minority targeted 
f '^I^J^gr^irfi^ fChat.i'fe, the placeri>eW of mirtority programs in low 

In ,cat!fyihg out its second objective— -m^ntaining liaison 
•with'reiJijj^seritatives of spec^ialjized audiences which are un- 
^ • iierved^ by exis-t iag m^dia — the. Department has placed a high 
. * priority '6h increased commurtication^^ be^een NPR and 
rrep'rese^tAtiyes of special *in^er«it groups, td heighten the 
.»arwar.eness of public radio alnoHg minorities ^ind women and ' 
, tQ ()btaih ideas from theno *fpr progrj^m content. To (;ommuni- 
■ ^uttt" the .^oals of NPR ^JAJ thie* T5epartment,i .the^pin^or of 
,* -the Depai;tment' regularly parCicipates in commiMiity'wEreach 
netiyitiej^ t^uch as workshops "litid c^f^enc^ls^An effort is 
■ ^^IsOimade to seek;put mJ^nt^^pi^ducQjp; ^^p^rams 
[Ainoritie^/^ijLh fo^. < 



uiad to aEciiuairit .ait 

In addf/ripn wt]^ 
into the *>n5in^e^m o f '^e^era 



affairs 
staff 



3^. opportufeitieei||5( ^public 

*tow^r4iii}te^iating "mipOrity issues 
Jre^eraPdii^ience p)^^^ 
Y?^ 'example. Ai/. Thinj^^i^i^iit^ide^^^^ Ttihe daily ptlbfi'c v 
^^?Sl>iroiira!j^);^^e^;*j5^^ see ks^ to assist HPR 

. >;riiember ^s.tktl^^[o^.^^^ produce quality^ pro 

'.^h'ing/*lbyi. fpr.*^^ eoncerp^ to'* mm^ities and 

' j^iifiii^^i- T pr^igrtemniin^v^ccparding to tj^ 

. l^epfKtmenrt. jr^cludeS *'programrt^ing whiq^ is ab6ut spec^ 
intere^rt gfou^Xi>ui;jfi as WQiti^n and mirjohti€ts» an(J/or which 
■ deuhs with isStkes of'jJ'^'^icUl^ imj^rtari^ and/or 
iriySlVps th»m in projiuqtion 8Ctic|)ireis#nfia.tion anti/oi is target- 
• ed to thejf^ Hpeciah^ed audi^^hjM^ ^ ' ' - 
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Th<? P^jpart'irienfe also pr,od\3^?^p^progr^: 
own; 'lf':(^rOss^^^^ a .fnQn|p^^Otr>e-hD\ir ^.^^^ 
fociisirig ^on/h?«uie&';;ri^].6yaht^J^^^ inler&t 
comprised .Q'£ . a cbmbina^ produc 
' . station^ i^^^ Aiidie' 
^' \ SemVe/" a'^. biwlBfekly offering ^f var| 

:intervie>^s and .Tt^iiiiiiHi^ 
rtprities. 'Thi^<5e ieginente are^^cwiuced b; 

.Stations aijd;iride.pen3ent.pj^€^ ^ ' 

FiniiUy, thti D.^pait^^^ 
• tion ot categormitg^ ]()rogxamiva^ord^ The 
••V^ purpose ;txt/cate^^ progr^rns (tljk^MS. d^^mining how 
• . pi^grAm"^ ?^gni^n^;ltrie deftped.r^^^tiVf^^ miiwnty interests) 
^ is .fe'fadlitote hbj^^ ^nt^>^rting^^o government 

V the" following section* wfech prcfvid^an Overview of the 
^ per;HonX makini^^ di&cifi'dSfe. at the national and 

V loca\leyels,^^^^^ a dearth of quality 

' •.. pubU(>>rojWca&j^^ which addresses the particular 

^nfe^cfe, :«j^e^ offAcrial ^d .ethnic minorities in 

Kii-i'V* ■■■■■■■ 
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Minority Employment in Progra; . 
Decisioii-Making Positions * 

rities, are employed ir^ 
making- positionsTeTlhec^ationally 
casting 

0/ the major programmin^ 
and ynanagers at Nf^R, PBS an 
Radio Actintiea Departments, 
minority.'^'- This one minority rep 
.. major programming decision-m^kg^ 
the I J officials and manngerf^' 
Actirities Departments are mi 
the nine major PBS program^ec\ 
ities. . 

A review of the professiq 
ming departments yields ^ s 
sional staff menabers in the 
three , national organizatio" 
ities. An analysis of/these 

• Two of the 52 pi:ograimn 
J^PRl4^per cent) are minoVi 

■ • At^Sj-orfe^ofthe 12 
sionals, (eight per c^ui?|^* a mm ^ 

• dfif the four professionals 1n thej^C 
<£Departmen\, one (25 per cent) i^ a, 

• One. of the two professic^ais i 
^ " Department (oG per cent) is^J 

" In. contrast, minorities -C^jjl 
total offi*ce/clericar pofei^i^gj^ 
ments of the three^ijatio ^' 
> (iaof-25). f r 

On the local tdevi' 
minorities (one per cen 
President for Progra.i 
Prograrp Director/Man 




^artimirlg deci'sion* ■ 
in. pub lie brpad- J' 

. ^ V • 

(^t^iinftkers (officials . , 

i^jsjon ana 
'afi^,' at' .WPR, is 
four per cent of the /■ 
^t NPR/Thus, none of : 
Pk;s Television Radip ^ . 
\^.s. Sif^iicu^ly, ^none qf" 
^ ri'm(^ers"dre Hi inof-^ 
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n l^vel. there were only two 
f 134 per^onfs designated as Vice 
gr .piiAsctor of Programming- or 
r iff 1977.^^ These, two '.minority 
Eppersons represente<Tlhe Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico; there 
wereJao minority prpgram decision-makers in public television 
in t^continentaij^^ted States in 1977. In publFc radiq, there 
were six per cent) among gS^per^ons^ holding 

the three Siforeni^j^m^X\i\i^s in 1977. 



Minority Progra 




ABLE IV-31 

lagers in Put^UC Television 
dioinig78*' 



TOTAL^^MPliOYEES 



V. p. Programmiri 

Program Oivision . 
Manager ^ 

Director of 
Programcning 

Director of 
Program 
Development . 

TOTALS 



■TV 

10 
85 

27 



124. 



RADIO 
0 

67, 



.NUMBER'^ 
MINOF^ITIES 
^TV 

0- 

1 * 



■rAoio 



P^R CENT MIN 
" TV.' RADIO 



-.0 • . . . 6 



81 



■1 



.8% • 



0 
4 

14. 



6% 



'Soun-e; CPB HHH MIS fe:mpi(>yment Sunev. , 



Table IV-31 indicates that currently even fewer program 
managers* at public broadcast stations- are minorities. At 
present, six per cent (five of 81) vf the public Padio program 
managers (ire minorities. This loss of one minority between 



^1 



iy?7 and 1978 represents a 17 per cent decrease in total-' 
V[\mo0^ proj^am managers In public radio. Only one (.8 per 
cent) of the 1J4 public teleinsion program managers is a 
minority. This represents a 50 per cent decrease from 1977, 
when there were two minorities in this category. 

Public Television and Radio Station Policies 
Affecting Minority Audiences and Programs 

As previously stated, the findings 6f the Task Force 
Management Questionnaire represent the responses of top 
managers from 62 public broadcast stations (22 radio and 40 ' 
^ television) from various areas of the country. 

The questions in this segment of the investigation covered 
, th^ following areas: • ' 

I. Program selection and placement priorities (mandate 
of public broacjcast programming); and 

*i A comparison of policy, funding and administrative 
support for minority audience, as opposed to general audi- 
ence programming. 

Mandate of Public Broadcast Programming 

The initial series of questions in this investigation centered 
on the priorities that managers set in providing programs for 
their respective communities. The primary mandates, as indi- 
cated by the managers, were, firs;t, to inform and educate 
their audiences; second, to provide an alternative to commer- 
cial broadcast programming; and third, to entertain. The 
concepts of commercial competition jthat is, program ratings) 
and servicing the better educated populations were mentioned 
infrequently. In terms of how the managers perceive the 
differences between commercial and public broadcast pro- 
gram- obj(E*qtivei5, |^ primary difference indicated by both 
television ancl radio managers was that public broadcasting 
could provide a forum for new, unbroadcast ideas. The second 
difference indicated by the mjinagers centers on their need to 
provide prograjjjfekMng tovan unserviced audience (those who 
do not view/listOTT to compa^^rcial programs). The third major 
difference was the iacU of reliance on ratings, followed 
closely by public broadcasting as an outlet for new talent. 

Those factors which were not mentioned or mentioned least 
often are of primary importance-to this part of the Task Force 
investigation. The managers indicated an Aversion to the use 
of ratings services and the concept of serving the beilj^r 
educated segments of the population. They also indicated 
' support for the exposure of ne\^ ideas, but not new talent in 
production or performance. 

The target audiences defined, as most /important to ^the 
managers were: 1) the general adult audience; 2) demographi- 
^ cally significant audiences (fpr example, women and minor- 
ities); and 3) children and the psychographically-oriehted 
(persons who have special activities. or interests; for example, 
cooking and gardening). There were Significant differences 
by medium in defining pridrity target Audiences. For public, 
television, the priorities were: 1> audiences with special inter- 
" ests or activities: 2) children; and 3), racial/ethnic audiences. 
Public radio target aud fence priorities relate to curtent gener- 
al audience programming, with racial/ethnic and special inter- 
est programs tied for second. The fact th^t programming 
oriented toward youth received limited mention may be relat- 
ed to the fact that teens (ages 12 to 17) represent a mere four 
per cent of the National Public Radio audience. 

Public Broadcast Program Policy and Development 

The managers 'wer^ also asked if their facilities had a 

• A ^ ■ . . ' • 



written policy for programming. Nearly half (48 peTr cent) said 
they did. This finding may indicate a need for further analysis 
of the form and content of those policies and to what degree 
they eogL^ider minority needs. Another part cff that study 
could aslfewhy the other 52 per cent do not have i written pro- 
grammi/g policy. 
The. |ne^ .aspect in the analy-sis *of local programming 
^ content development was to examine the differences, if any, 
between how minority audiencej as opposed to general audi- 
ence, programs are conceived and developed. 

A comparison of the sources for program ideas indicates a 
" marked similarity ir\l responses. In both radio and television, 
the station's staff and local research/ascertainment are the 
primary and secondary sources, respectively, for program 
idea.*+. In each case, the minority communities, community 
. ?;idv1sor\- boards and outsijtte p roducers p lay a limited role in 
program development The managers h^ve similar views on 
the solicitation of minority and general audience non-ascer- 
tainment-based program production ideas. They generally use 
calls to the stations and letters received as a barometer of 
audien(fe wants, needs and desires- b e yond ai >€#rtainment. A 
major finding here is that community advisory boards are not 
used to any extent in the development of program priorities 
or subject matter in public broadcasting. 

^Financial Support for Minority Programs ' 

The managers' responses to questions regarding their 
financial support for minority and general audience programs 
provided some interesting results. For example, managers 
eithg^ woul^ not or could' not respond to the question of 
wheifier th^ percentage of their production budgets allocated 
to minority' programming equals the percentage of minorities 
in the community served by the station. Wnen questioned 
about the money allocated for national minority program- 
ming, nearly half 48.6 per cent (18) of the television managers 
indicated that they each spend less than $5,000 annually and 
about 78 per cent (31) said they*each speijd less than $15,000 
per year fpr national jninority programs. Of the 22 public 
radio station managers responding, 47.4 per cent (nine) indi- 
cated that they each spend less than $1,000 per yeai^for 
national minority programs. . 

The responses regarding m'onies allocated for local minor- 
ity, programming indicate a slightly different set of findings, 
at least for public television. Of . the 36 public television 
. managfts responding to this question, slightly more than one- 
third 36.6 per cent (13) indicated that they each spend $20v000 
or more annually on local minority programs, while slightly 
less than one-third 30.6 per cent (11) said they each ^pehd 
under $5,(>0O annually on local minority programs. On the 
other hand, 45.1 per cent (nine) of the public radio station 
managers sajd they each sp^nd less than $500 annually on 
local minority programs. (These figures may be questionable^ 
Nn light of .the diversity of systems for accounting and^ 
financial allocation utilized by local stations. Those station, 
accounting systems are currently being review.ed by CPB's 
Vice President for Financial Affairs.) '* - 



Public Broadcast Program Promotion 

ihe» managers were also asked about station promotion 
efforts. Approximately eight of 10 (79.5 per cent, or 32 in 
television and 86.4 per cent, or 19^ in radio) indicated that there 
are no specific monies allocated for minority program promo- 
tit^. In terms bf the types of promotion utilized for public 
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bcoadcaHt programs, the fnost likely media used by both local 
public radio and television managers for general audience 
program promotion were: 1) local general audience newspa- 
pers; 2) station staff making community appearances; and 3) 
local radio and/or television spots. By comparison, the promo- 
tion efforts for minority programming were: 1) Ataff mem- 
bers rmking commupity appearances;«2) annpuncements in 
mlnoJw -oriented papers; 3)spotS'0^ minority-oriented radio/ 
teleJRioti. Another important point to be noted here is that 
all 62 managers reporting indicated that they used some type 
of promotion for general audit^iicc programs. Yet, more than 
one in five (17.5.''per cent or seven of the public television 
managers and "Si. 8 per cent or seven of the public radio 
managers) reported that they did not promote general audi- 
ence programming among minorities. Among those who do 
promote general audience programming in minority communi- 
ties, the media most likely used, in rank order, are: 1) staff 
appearances at local community functions; 2) minority-orient- * 
ed newspapers; and 3) posters. Again, about one in five 
managers 22.6 per cent (14) reported that they did no program 
promotion in the minority communities. 

TASK FORCE 

RECOMMENDATIONS^PROGRAMMING^ 

National Organizations , / 

The Task Force recommends that: 

1. CPB. NPR and PBS have adequate'*^ representation of 
minorities in all program decision-making positions whichc 
affect acquisition, scheduling, promotion, development and 
research. i ' . 

2. Further research be conducted to determine the compO: 
sitiori of the program-decision-makers of local and regional 
public radio/television organizations to insifre adequate 
minority representation. (Program decision-makers are de- 
fined as official* and managers in NPR and PBS program- 
ming and scheduling departments, and in CPB's Television 
ar)^ Radio Activities' Departments, as well a5 in the re- 
search offices of all threl^rganizations). 

'3. Specific funds be allocated for minority television 
-:--Aiei=ies-^nd-<^4^er program development efforts by CPB and 
PBS, These funds should equal, at least, the percentage of 
minorities in the national population (17 per cent). 

4. CPB allocate matching funds to provide for the acquis!- 
tion. (development and production of minority programming 

. through the PBS' Station Program Cobperative. ' 

5. Additional funds be allocated, for minority program- 
ming at NPR, 

6. CPB. NPR and PBS insure that the percentage of 
minority programming distributed on a national basis is at 
least equal to the percentage pf minorities in the T!J.S. 
population according to the 1975 Cen^s upcjate. 

1' CPB, NPR and PBS seek out and fully utilize the, 
;^;resources ofCgrowing pool of minority directors, produc- 
ers,. script writers and researcheg^ in this country for both 
minority and general audience programming^. 

8/ The three national public broadcast organizations 
monitor local and national program productions to insure 
that minorities are adequately Represented on botji minority 
an3 general audience program staffs. 

9, CPB, NPR and PBS esUblish. unthin six months after 
the publication of this report, a more stringent pr6cedure 
for monitoring and evaluaiting 'compliance with program- 
ming policy resolutions passed by their respective Boards 



of Directors. 

10. CPB. NPR and PBS report annually to Congress the 
findings of their evaluation of industry compliance with 
programming policy resolutions passed by their respective 
Boards of Directors. 

11. CPB, NPff and PBS allo(;ate specific funds for the 
promotmn of nniinority programs in minority and non- 
minority convnunities alike. 

12. CPB, NPR and PBS allocate specific funds to promote 
general audience programs among minorities. . 

13. The CPB Television Activities Departlnent publish, at 
least six months in advance, an outline of tthe general theme 
of the forthcoming Program Managers Seminar. 

14. The CPB Televi»ioTi Activities Department pay par- 
ticular attention to seeking out and ipcluding representa- 
tion of the diverse cultural/ethnic/racial and linguistic 
minorities as participants in all Program Managers Semi- 
nars. ' . 

l.'>. CPB, NP^ and PBS immediately devise a written 
"Standard Proposal Review Process" (SPRP) to solicit, 
obtain, process and develop minority and general audience 
program proposals. This review process should state defihi- 
tive proposal evaluation criteria and timetables for proposal - 
submission and in-house processing. 

16.' Further research be conducted to .to"ack minority 
programming fed by* PBS and NPR and broadcast by the 
local stations in regard to day part and frequency of pre- 
emptions. 

National Public Radio 

The Task Force recommends that: 

1. NPR more fully utilize' the existing Department of ' 
Specialized -Audience Programs to obtain a percentage of , 
NPR minority programming that is at least equal to the 
percentage of minorities in the U.S. population according to 
the 1975 Census update. 

2, All stations submitting program segments to- NPR to 
Receive national exposure be required to complete 'the latest 

. unitary program summary (an NPH^orm for reporting the 
race and sex of characters in public radio programs) as a 
.condition for further submissions. 

3. NPR provide a means of distributing minority pro-* 
grams which it is unable to accommodate within its present 
program feed schedule. 

4, NPR advise its affiliates that, although an alternati- 
ve/racial/ethnic radio station, commercial or public, may 
co-exist in a given market, the NPR affiliate in that market 
is not relieved of the responsibility of ascer£aining minority 
community needs and interests or of providing program- 
.ming targeted specifically to minority communities, 

. ' i 

Public Broadcasting" Service . ^ 

The Task Force ^commends that: 

1. PBS conduct a separate analysis of minority programs 
■ used by public te-levision stations to obtain infortnatiori 

^bout the types of licensees. using minority progr^ltis ^d 
the market size of the^cjensees, ' * 

2. PBS management encourage the production of fninor- 
ity programming by purchasing and airing such prograrfts, 
whether through the'SPC process or through a separate 
mechanism funded by CPB. \ " 

3. The concept of minority programming not be aban- 
dopeffifcither nationally or locally. The concept of ''integratT: 
ed. programming*' is fine, if concrete results c^n be 6b- 



teined. The Minority Task Force believes, however, that 
minority prpgramming is needed by minority and general 
• audiences alike. Bilingual programming, for example, is the 
only way certain groups, such as. those ^ for whom Spanish 
or Chinese is the primary language; can be reached. The 
Ta$k Force belieyes that specific minority-identified pro- 
grams, such as Black Perspective on' the News can be more 
successful in attracting minority audience^, much as radio 
' stations which program to Blacks and -Hispanics attract a 
large audience among these specific target groups. 

4. More original broadcast hours, including? additional 
original hours of minority programmiflg, be. aired. 

5. Specific monetary allocations for minority programs be 
made available to provide incentives for local stations to 
acquire and broadcast minority programs. / « 

' * - » 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

The Task Foj^ce recommends that: 

1. The CPB Television Activities Department develop a 
procedure by which to- establish and jna in tain communica- 
tions with independent pr6ducers, especially those who are 
minorities. This on^ing -dialogue could provide'^information 
about funding priorities, and could become a proposal 
evaluation mechanisrti for feedback on rejected proposals. 

2. The CPB Radio Activities Department provide informa- 
tion about the number of NPR program stibifiissions with 
minority content or targeting; the number, names an(J 
locations of affiliates providing such proacai;ns; and the 
exact reporting of station usage of such programs on a 
program*by-program basis. The NPR bufftet request- 
should then be compared item-by-ilem with the balance of 
the financial allocation for non-minority programs. 

3. The CPB Radio Activities Department mandate exten- 
sive minority involvement at all levels of N'P^'^nd 'in 
station planning and implementation of the annual/Public 
Radio Conference. 

4. The CPB Board immediately establish a priority bud- 
get item which' providei^ funds to lease, by July 1979, -a 
satellite tfanspondfer to be used solely for the distribution 
of minority programs to station^, and to be controlled by a 
cfoss-section of pninority people. 

.5, The CPB Television and Jladio Activities Departments 
share responsibility with the CPB Human Resources Devel- 
opment Department for selecting minority persons to con- 
trol a satellite transponder to be. used solely for the ,, 
. distribution of minority progranris .to stations. 

Local Stations 

The Tastk Force recommends that: 

1. ^Specific monies be allocated for the acquisition - and 
productibn of local and nationaKipinority programming 
(public affairs, drarna., music ,a^ documentaries) at all 
public radio and television stations. 

2. Spnecific monies at local publid television aTid radio 
. statfons b^ allocated for the ^jr^^motion of minority pro- 
gramming among minority and non-mmOrity audiences 
alike. 

3. Local .public radio and television stations set aside 
mo'rties from the promotion budget to promote general 
audience programming among minorities. 

4. All 'pu^Wic television and radio stations have an ade- 
\C;H quate representation of minorities in all program .decision- 
making areas affep^ing acquisition, schecluling,. promotion, 
development jand'resNearch. especially in Broadcast markets 



with 20 per.c^nt or more minority populations. (Progi 
decision-makers are defined . as General Managers a^ 
Program Managers.) 

5. Mifiority programming be included in prime time {7 
p.m. to 1 1 p.m.) as well as in fringe time periods. 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES' 

1. CPB. NPR and PBS should immediately; conduct- a 
nationwide search with a. view toward actively recruiting . 
and hiring- minority talent for program decision-iirt^^ng 
•ppsitioris. as these become available \M:ithin <he nationSj^ 
org^inizations. These minority professionals, should be re- ^ 

. cruited from within the public broadca;3ting rndustr>', jis 
well as fronvoutside t^e industry. 

2. The three- national public broadcasting organizations 
' Stiould direct thCT^jg&ergonnel departments^ to maintain, an 

afxplicant pool consisting of the n^mes and qualifications of 
^ minority individuals who have been recruited for program 

• decision-making positions, those who have applied for these 
positions, the number who have be^n hired and the number 
who were not hired. The personnel departments should also 

' maintain a listing of sources of minority talent which cai) be 
made d^vailable to those seeking such information and 
.should continuously monitor the number and types of. 
applitants referred' by each source. 

3. ^ In appropriating funds to the Corporation, Congress 
^"ould specifically earmark funds for national and local 
minority programming. 

4. An incentive system should be devised for those 
^stations which commit funds for minority programming 

accepted in the PBS Station Program Cooperative, 

5. CPB, PBS and NPR's DevelojSment Offices should 
seek additional sources of funding for minority program- 
ming thcough'out the entire program process — from solici- 

* tation, research and production to distribution/syndication, 

6. In CPB's annual MIS Employment Survey, the produc- 
fion-related positions shojjld indicate whether the person is 
lassigned to staff: (a) minority programs; (b) non-minority 
programs; or (c) general production (for example, staff 
camera person). 

7. At CPB, NPR and PBS, the percentage of the minority 
program "promotion budget should be at least equal to the 
percentage of minorities in the U.S. population — 17 per 
cent. 

8. CPB, NPR and- PBS Sihduid set aside at least 15 per 
cent of the general audjence program promotion budget to 

■ promote general audience programs in minority communi- 
ties. ' ' \ 

" 9. The CPB;PBS and NPR Programming Departments 
should: 

^. Es&blish' a Programming Advisory Panel (PAP), a 
formally constituted "^review panel which has adequate 
and^^diverse minority representation, to assist with all 
phases of the programming proposal process. The Panel 
shoul(J inclyde representatives from the human resources 
staff, other minority professionals in the national organi- 
zations, ^nd outside resource consultants. 

b. Process all programming A)posals, regardless of 
the size of a project, oh an eqaal basis, rather than 
according to their sourcdv (that is, station/production 
center, independents or networks), theiF budgetary* 
amounts or according to the status^-or lack of it — of the 

. individual(s) associated with the proposal(s), . 

c. Implement whatever requirements are necessary for 
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the full participation -and non-stereotyped portrayal of 
minorities and women at all levels In all programs to be 
funded (as per the CPB Board resolution dated January 
12, 1977). • . 

d. Record by number and implement a standard policy 
for logging and tracking all actions on pfoposals received 
for funding. In every case, a comprehensive response 
should be forwarded to the aplplicant withfti 60 days after 
receipt of the proposal. The inforijnation logged should 
include; • 
(i) The number which was assigned to the fJroposal 
upon its reteipt. V 

(it) A copy of the^ written. acknow^ledgnrrent which was 
forwarded the applicant(s) upon receipt of the pro- 
posal. - ^ 

(iii) A listing of all subsequent aqjliotis or communica- 
tions regardmg the proposal. 

(iv) A copy of the wHtten respohse^indicating any 
actions regz^rding the proposal — sent to the appli- 
cant(s) at interyals'r<li>t to exceed 30 days. Communica- 
tion of decision^ in writing to grant applicants should 
give specific. explaiJiations for rejection or conditions of , 
approval: The Task I^orce recognizes that f PB, NPR. 
and PBS are not federal agencies and, therefore, are 
not required to adhere to the- Federal Public Records 

✓Laws (Freedom of Information Act); however, in the 
/ spirit of pubH'c trust and sunshine laws, these agencies 
* should be willing to provide any specific information 
requested frotn the public within 10 ^ays after/the 
request is made. . • \f , 

(V) A written procedure for resubmission of redacted 
proposals ' and a technical assistance plan which can 
benefit applicants before proposal rejection o<j|Ai|^ 

,(vi) Provisions for promotional support in^pppJaita- 
tion with successful appHcant(s), when proposal fund- 
ing-is granted. 
10. 'In monitorirtg and evaluating industry compliance 
with programming policy jrtgolutibns passed by their 
Boards of Directors, CPB, NPR.and J>BS should especially 
seek guidance from the folltfwing; The Noveinber 4, 1977 
^PB§.3oard of Directors r^golutioa and the March \S, 1976 
NP](t!' Board resplution both indicate a severe need for 
public broadcast programming to serve minority communis 
ties and for appropriate structures tp address these needs. 
The CPB Board of Directors resolution dated September* 12, • 
197^, the Amplified Statement on Minority Programming 
dated October 23, ,1974 ah(i. Jthe March 17}' 1976 and the. 
January 12, 1977 CPB B(^d resolutions clearly indicate ati 
awareness by CPB, PBSaprh^PR Boards of the lack of 
minority involvement at all levels of tJiejtprogrammiBg 
decision-making process, and the lack of minw'itjr program- . ^ 
{hmg that addresses the a§pirations, va|ue».*need9ff* con- 
cerns and Culture of the diverse minority (^WS^nitijjs. 



National Public Radio 

1. 'f^e . Department of Specialized Audience^ Programs 
should be allowed to contract for minority programs when 
it has been determined that the NPR Programming Depart- 
ment is unable to reach an agreement with minority produc- 
ers (for example, in disagreements about content, editing, 
technical quality or value judgments). 
' 2. The NPR Department of Specialized Audience Pro- 
. ^grams should be provid(ed with additional* staff to solicit, 
develop and produce fAll-length, self-contained 'minority 
programming *(a complete program that can be recorded 
and broadcast as i^. ' 

3. The Department of Specialized Audience Programs 
should be given the responsibility for improving, the data 
reporting structure for NPR programming — particularly 
minority programming — and should be given staff suffi- 
cient to carry out this added responsibility. 

y4. Ther^ata gathered in all N^R program . reporting 
sysbsjjis^' should accurately reflect the Jevel of minority 
participation in all NPR programming and be jointly report- 
ed with data relative to the amount and 'types of minority- 
targeted NPR programming. 

5. NPR should monitor the amount of all programming— 
by time and number of segments — carried by local public 
radio stations. , 

Local Stations 

1. TJie percentage of funds allocated for programming 
which^meets the. ascertained neeSs of th^ minority commu- 
nity should equal the percentage of minorities in the city of 
license or the ^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA), vyhii^hever is greater. • . 

2. Local public ra,dio and television development offices 
should seek outside funding for minority programming 
throughout the entire program t^rOce^s— solicitation, re- 
search, production and distnbution/syndication: 

3. At local public radi<} and television stations, the per- 
centage of the minority promotion budget should be equal 
to the percentage of minorities in the city of license. or at 
■ least 15 per cjpnt above the production costfe f(5r '^fiat 
^jjrdgram, whichever is greater. . . . ' 

4. TTie percentage of the promotion budget allocated for. 
the promotion of^general audience programming among 
minorities shoufd be greater than or equal to the minority 
percentage in the local SMSA. 

5. Progrd^mmin^decisjons should incliide inptit from 
minority commUrimes, beyond the simple ascertainment 
fonn- v • 

6. Loeal public radio and television station managers 
should immediately se^k out minority talent for program- 
ming positions, particularly decision-making positions, and 
should develop applicsftit poolsi These ^efforts should be 
complemented by those of the j>atidnal orgz^izations. 
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Chapter Five 



Minority Access Through 
Control of Public 
Broadcast Facilities 



Introduction 

A decade ago, the Kemer Commission concluded that 
qpntrol — ownership--of the media, by whites was a determine 
ing factor in the low media visibility and stereotyped portray- 
als of Black Americans. > However, in the absence of access to 
and control of the media, minorities are ?it a seeming disad- 
vantage to impact upon the manner in which they are 
portrayed, as well as whether or not programs constructively 
address their jieeds and interests. Cognizant of this fact, the 
Task Force set out TO IDEN^FY EXISTING POLICY 
GUIDEUNJS WHICH ADVERSELY AFFECT MINORITY^ 
OWNERSHIP AND TO DEVELOP STRATEGIES BY 
WHICd TO FACILITATE GREATER MINORITY 'CON- 
TROL OF PUBUC BROADCAST STATIONS. 

The following represents the fmdings of the^Task Force 
minority conth>l investigation: 

1. There are few ni|nQrity-contrblled^ public broadcasting 
stations in the United 'States-nonly 18 of the 471 public 
broadcast stations (195 rk^d and 276 television) are ^n^ 
trolled by minorities. ^ 

2. Of the 18 minority-controlled public broadcast stations, 
10 are radio (three AH and seven FM frequencies) and 
eight are tilevisioh stations. 

3. ten of tfcfe .18 niinority controlled public broadcast 
stations (two. AM radio, two FM radio, and six television) 
are operated by Jour license^. These four licensees repre- 
sent the state boards of education for Puerto Rico (two 
television and two radio sti^tionaj and Hawaii ([tw<^ televi^ 
sion stations); an independent school district in Atlanta (one 

*■ television and oi^ radio station); and a j6int comlnunitic 
licensee in Bethel Alaska (on^' television* and one radio 
statiori); vv - ^ ; • \ : * 

4. Eleven of the 18 minority^ontarolled piiblic' broadcist 
stations (f oi^'^idio imd seven television) are located outside 
tii^ contiheBtid United States (ih Alaska, Gbam, Hawaii, 
Puerto' Rico and the Virgin Islands). 

5. Only, one pfthe eight minority-controlled public televi- 
sion ^tions jk located in the continental United States. 
That station, WETV-TV, is controlled by the Atlant*' Board * 
of Education, the lyiajority of whose current membei^ are. 
Alack. ^ 

«• 6.; Amoag hiinoM^-Gontrolled public television st^oti 
bomrds, minority p^lkipation rajiges from a hijth of 100 per 
cent (nine ofnine) at KYUK- TV, Be thel," Alaska, tcTa low of 
66 per ceilt (five of liit*) at WETV-TV, Atlanta,.Qeoirgia. 
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7. The "typiotj" minority-controlled public television' sta- 
tion board has. 73 per cent m'&^rity representation. 
' 8. The two minority-controlled public^tet^^ion^ stations 
in Puerto Rico are actually cohti^Iled. by thfe Sectetary of 
Education and have no official board of (firectors per se. 

9. Minority participation on thinority-q()ptrolled jpubiic ra- 
dio stations 'ranges from a high of IO9 pei- cent (nine of 
pine) at KyUK-AM, Bethel, Alaska and (five of five) at 
KTDB-PM, Ramah, New Mexico, to a low of 56 per cent 
(five 6f nme) at WABE-^M, AtlMita, Georgia. . ' 

^^l^f^'-^ypical" minprity-contirolled public radio station 
li^Jff per cent minority board CQmposition. . 
^||^th their television counterparts, mino^t/-con- 
p|Dlie radio stations in Puerto Rico have qo specifi- 
'^ed board of directors. 

« radal/ethnic coinpositipn of minorityTControlled 
public tdevifioofi station boards is ig:enerally repreis^nted^by 
one (ninority'^roup-exclusiv^y. ' 

13. Three of the eight mftwrity^Bontrolled public televi- 
sion (PTV) stations (37 pet^ ceSt) aire controlled by Asian 

, iAmeric^. ; ' ^ \j, 

14. Two each of the eight itinority-cqntrolled PTV ata- ' 
tions (totalling 50 per.ceiit) are controlled by either Black Or 

" Hispanic Americans.^ . / « . 

^ 15.^ Only oite of the eight nuiiority-coatrplled PTV sta- 
tions (13 per cent) is contirolled hy Native *American^. ' ^ 

16. As is the case with mi^rity-controlled public televi- 
sion* stations, , minority-conm>lled public radio ; station 

♦ boards are usiially controlled exclusively by on^ minpri^ 
group, - ^ ^ * ^ ^ / 

17. Four of the 10 minority-controtied public radio sta- 
tions {46 per pent) are controlled by'^Iative Americans.' 

^ 18. 1?hree each of the 10 'mi^rity-6ontrolled public radio ' 
^istations ar^ controlled by either fflspanics'(30 per cent) or 
by Blacks (30 per cent). . . ^ 

19. None.of the 10 minority-controlled public radio sta- 
tions are controlled by Asian. /Americans. 

20. One-hrif'tfpur) of the minority-controlled public televi-^ 
son stations (I^STF, Guarh; ^VETV, Atlanta; and KHET and 
KMEB, Hawaii) have chief executive ofHcers who , are not 
minoHty group members. Ope of these stations (WETV) is 
controlled by Black Americans, while the other three are 
controllediby Asian Amori^s^^ ' ; 

2^. Three minority-controlled bublic television stations 

^. ! -.^ \ 



(KYUK.Alaska; KGTF.Gaam; and WETV.Atlanta) rfeport 
having no chief programming" officer. * » . * ^ 
<. 22. Five of the eight minority-controlled publip* television" , 
itatipns (KYUK, Alaska; KGTF.Guam;; WETV,Atlanta; and * 
KHET and KM^, llawaii) repoijpiavmg no chief financial 
qffieek . ' ' , * 

23. Two of the ip minoijty -controlled public radio statipns 
(k<^, Alaska ajid KTl)B,'%(e.w Mexico) have chief exlecii-' 
tivejafficefs wh6 are non-minorities. » ^ #i . 

24. One-fifth (two) of the minority-conti-ofled pubHc radio * 
/stations (KOTZ, Alaska and W ABE, Atlanta) have chief 

programming officers who are non-minorities. \ " 

• 25. Six minority-controlled public radio st^ti(5ns (KYUK, 
'.Alaska; .KIP€, New' Mexico; WVSP, Nor^h Carolina;.' 

•WEAA, Maryland; and WIPR-AM and F^, Puerto Rico) . 
. report having no chief programming officer, . 

■ 26. Only one of. the minority-KfcmtrolJ^d public radio sta- \ 
tiortftjltTDB; New» Mexico) report ha\%ig a chief financial 
officer. ' „ ♦ ■ . .] 

27. In passing a resolution on September 14, 1977; "In- ^ 
cr^asring Minority or Preddn>inately *Minority-Controlled; 
Radio and TeleVji&ion Licensees^' the CPB Boahi j)f Dlrec- 
' tors failed to sp5^^ifica!ly earmaj^ funds* for . any of the 

activities suggested. I i ' 

; . 28. Minority'^ohtrolled s'tat^nsj en'co^jiter; several diffi- 
culties in obtaining funding tK^ftjgh th^ tradifioharbroad- 
^ Cast support sources. Most of th$s9di^ctklties relate to the 
liniited financial resouftes t)f the pop^^l^tipris- tSat support 
thfese .stations. ' \ - * * ^ 

29. The form;ula by wh5^h CPB awards ''incentive*' grants' 
. to public 'felevis ion iicerisees—according to* the station's 
percentage of hon-federal financial support (NFFS) in rela- 
tion to total industry NFFS money— adversely impacts 
upon stations lacking affirm and board base of financi£^l 

• support (for example, minority-coi>troHed pub^c televison 
stations). , .. - • , » 

. 30. The lack ©f flexifeiiity in terms of what constitutes ir^^ ■ 
kind m&tches under J^^ Educational Broadcasting Facilities 
Program of the U.^. Department of Health, Education j^nd 

• Welfare (HEW) adversely ipipacts pn prospective niinority 
licensees: 

il. No miribrity-controlled public TV stations received 
irationi^grantfi under the. HEW Educational ^roadcast^ 
^;Paciiities^rogrttm in^ ldes^Nor between 191^2' and 1976,' 
_ According to available dati. > , ^ * 
-f . B2. Four of the eight minority-controlled public TV"»ta- 
tipnsT-KGTF, Guart in t^OrKHET and KMEB, Hawjaii in 
1965 and 1966, respefctitr^fy, and WJJX, ^Virgin Islands in 
' '*1971-^have been awarded^activation grants (amountihg to , 
$810,060) undfer the -fiE^ Educational Broadcastihg Facili- . 
' ; ties Program. • * •, • . ■ ' • > 

33. Only o<>er of -the. eigb^t minority-controlled public 'TV 
statiohs (KGW, (?ttanft)*li^ riot been awarded an exparj- 
^ sion/improvei^ent gfant'»un(^r the HEW Edutoational Fa-> 

cilities Progr^. ' - • 

4.' .34. Fpur of^the 10 nniiMi^Monlrolled public radio- Sta- ^ 
^■"^ tiehs^KYUK^AM ahd'KCfe.A^, Alaska; KIPC-FM. ^f'ew 
' •. Mexicp; ^d WVSP-FM, North C^lina— have received ac-. 
. tivatibn grants under' the IfEW Educational Broadcasting 
■ ; Facfiities ProglTim. 

35. One-fifth (two) of th^' 10 minority-dontrolleH public 
' • radio stations— K6bF-FM', California, and WABE-FM,..At- 
lai^ta— have been awarded hEW expansion/improvement 



ae. The HEW Educational Broadcasting Facilities Pro- • 
■ gram awarded $401.6 nriillion between 196S and I'976. Of this 
» total, minority-controlled public broadcast stationsr received . ' ' 
less than $2.B millk^n (.7 per cei\t)^ 
37. Certain policies 'and practices of the Federaljtommu- 
• nicatlons Commission (FCC)' are detrimental tOt the e^tab- 
lisjiment .of. minority-controlled public broadcasting sta- . 
- tions. These inClv/de the manner'in which the FCC reserves 
the spectrum for noncommercial broadcasting stations^ its 
exemption <>f.*tate authority/educational networks from 
th^ multiple pwn^rship ruFe and its failure to develop a. 
ta^le of chknhel assignments for the-FM radio band. 

At least 48 metropolitan areas have minority po^ula- 
' ^ tions in excess of 20 per cent of the total area"" population 
^ ^d constituting more than 100,()00 minorities' in that popu* 
la^ion.' 

>' v 'i,V^38l^Th€ CS^B Radio Activities Department has'^rgeted 21 
'^metropolitan areas for tfie development t)f pifWic radio 
jf;:; * stations. Ning of these 21 cities have minority populations'^' 

• '/^ excess of 18 per cent Qf the 'total area population. 

■ « • . , 

The Current Status^ of Minority-Gom trolled PjL^blic 
Broadcast Facilities ' %' 

The emphasis on programming is inextricably tieji to that^ / 
. of media ownership,' as the Kemer Commission suggested ^0 ' ' ' 
years* ago. Thas, in .attempting to- improve not only their ' 
visibility, but atso their portrfeiyal .in the media, ^ minorities .. 

• quite naturally seek, to obtajn greater control over a broad- 
cast Station's operatjjphs. That means ownership. , ' 

The public broadcasting- system in this country Consists of 
471 stations — 195 radio and 276*itelevision— with, a system-* 
wide budget of some $607.4 milli(|i;\^ in fiscal year 1978.' About 
29 per cent of the public broadcast b\idgrt.i^ contributed by 
the federal government, while approximately 245 per cent is \ 

, contributed by state and local gpvelTirftentS/'* This clearly,. 

*. then, is a system which is supportecl largely by' tax dollars. . . 
' Of the 471 public broadcast statiorfs,'only 18 (3:^ peKceJit) 
are minority ^controlled. '^'or purpo^rf:^ this stijdy,*a st^tCion . 
. wa§: consiijered to be minority^pntrelled if the racial/ethnic 
composition of its board of directors Was 51 per cent gr more 
mi|5(grity.'* However,' it must be stated that this definition is a ^ 

; simplistic one, because not all boards exercise equal control 
over the policies ind operations qf a slation. In 'fact,* some* 
boards ejcercis* virtually^ ito control aTall.' Additipnally, it 
sKourd be noted that boards are ^eJecte^Tih several ways. Two 

^ ^frequent methdds of board ^elgction are: p'felection from tlip^ 

. public mefnbership of a" station (th^t \s, -fronr am<yng* a ^ ' 
station's subscfrii^ers); and 2) anointment by s^te ol'TTiunici- / 
pal officials. A3 Was {5pinted ojit earlier in the pc^jcy .section' of 

; this' report, .bpth* these methods, tend tq '{jVe^^fode/gVeater^' • 
minority participation on public broadcast station boat^ds q{ 
directors. , ^ ' ' ' 6 t * ^ • 

As Table V-1 int^cates, eight oMhe 18 minoriiy-contrqlled 
j)ublic broadcast st^ions»in thfe United Stateg are^^levision 
^stations. Fouro/ th^e eight minority-controlled piith'c televi- 
sion /PTV) station^* are operated two licenseeg-r^he Ha- 
wail Public Broadcasting Authoj^ity and th^ Puerto Rico 
Department of Ed]Uj^ation..'ft.dditiOi)ally, seven of these eifeht 
PTV stations are * located puteide the continental United ^, 
Stages, namely, Alaska. Guarti, ^Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
' .Virgin Islands. (Since these areas havens ubstantial minority 
•. populations, minority dominance^^wojiild probably "be reflectc^ 
inlhe respective policy-making bodies of these stations.) »This^ 
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means that only one of the eight mindrity-controlled public 
television stations (12.8 per cent) is located in the colftinental 
United States. That one station— WETV TV— is controlled by. 
the Atlanta Bpard of Education, the majority of whose-': 
current members are fi^indjif ^tji \. 

In terms of licpnse'atnitfturei^'pnly one of these eight 
^ fipority-controUed PTV stations— KYVKi Bej^hel, Aljteka— is 
dfeignated as a "community" sta^^: This one station repre- 
sents 12.5 per cent of the eight minority-controlled PTV 
stations. Of the remaining sevo^n stations, six are licensed to 
state agenciels.;. KTGF. Guam; KHET and KMEB, Hawaii; 
WIPM^nd WiPR,' Puerto Rico; and WTJX, the Virgin Is- 
lands--tfhd one (WETV, Atlanta) to a local school board. 



TABLE V-l 

Minoiity-ControlM PuMtc T«l«vlslon Stations* 




' TABLE V a^ * 

Racial/Ethliic CompdsUon of 
BparjA dl MlnoHtyMiontrolled 
Public Tsr«vl8on Stations* 

C«tl Liners Ct^iirperson 

* kVUK "t^lative 4p^an 
' KGTFn ^Asian AmenCan . 




S9|tit)«i} Alaska 
Agaha. Guam 



C9» Lsnera 

K 



Atlanta. Georgia 
HonoKilu. Hawaii 
Waiiuku, Hawaii 

Mayaguc^ 

Puerto, Ffico 
San Juan. 
POerto Rico 
St. Thomas. 
Virgin Islands 



Ltconsee 

V^BroaAsting. Inc 

GTh Guarrmlucfhional 
Te le-com mu nication.s 
Corporation, 
Atlanta Board 
of Education 
Hawaii Public 3road. 
Authority 

Hawaii Public. Broad. 
Authority 
Puerto Rico Dept. 
of Education 
Puerto Rico Dept. ^ " 
of Education 
Virgin Island^ Public 
Television System 



KG 

WETV 
KHET 
KMEB 
WIPM 
VyiPR 
WTJX 



Licensee Type 

^ Community 
State Authority 



Local School 
District tff 
State Authority r 

State Authority 

State Board'- 
of Education 
State Board 
of Education . 
State Authority 



•Sounre: CPB Survey of Public Broadcaat Station Boards of^)itectdr8, January 
19T7, Manafr^meQt.Infofrn^tion Systems Department. i .'^i 



TABLE V.2 



Boant Composition of 
Mlnorllr-Controllsd Public 
Television S^tions* 



Per Cent 



C«JI Lepers 


Total 


' No. MiCKXity 


Minority 


o 


Meribers' 


Members 


Members 


KYUK 




& ■ 


100 - 


KGTF 


4 


80 


WETV 


9 


5 




KHET 


.11 


7 




KMEB 


' 11? 


7 




WIPM 












• . 0 




WTJX . 


10 


' 8 


80 



:Bethi9l. Alaska 
' Agana/^uam 

Atlanta. Georgia 

Honolulu; 'Hawaii 

Wailuku, Hawaii 

Mayaguaz/ 

P^fSfto Rico 
* San Juan. 

Puerto Rico 

St. Thorifias, 

Virgin Islands • . • ' 

•Source: CPB Survey of Public BroadciLst Station Boards of Directors. January 
1977. Mtina>;ement Information Systems Department. 



Table V-S indicates that the*' "typical" minority-cqntrolled 
public television station hoArd has 73 pet^ cent nunority 
- representation. The minority board participation ranges from 
a'*4igh of 100. per cent (nine. of nii|e) for the Bethel, ^'Alaska ' 
stslbn, to a low of ^ per cent^ive 6f nine) for the Atlanta, 
Georgia^ station. The exceptions to the board composition 
' sjLructure for minorityHjontrollerf public televi^on stations are/i ? 
the two stations iri Puerto Rico, which at4 controlled by;^the 
Secretary of Education (whfe is Hispanic) aild have no official 
boards of directors per se. ^ 0^ .. 



Blaclj.f' - 
Asian American 

Asian Ai^erican 

Hispanic 

Hispanic . . 

Black 



Composittoo** * \ 

Native Am^ric^ 
Asian American 
(80%) . ^ 
Black. (56%) ^ 
Asian American 
(64%i^ . 
A^an Americ^ 
(64%) 

Hispanic , 
Hispanic 
^lact (80%)*^ • 



Locatioo •* 

Bethel. Alaska 
Agana. Guam 

' Atlanta. Georgia , WETV 
Honolulu/Hawaii KHET 

Wailukufnawaii ^ KMEB 

Mayaguez. WIPM 
Puerto'. Rico*** 
^ San Juan. WIPR 
Puerto. RicoV 
St. Thomas. WTJX 
Virgin. Islands 

•Source: CPB Survey of Public Broadcast Station Boards of Directors^-^anuary 
19T7, Management Information Systems Department. 

••100 per rent unless- otherwise specified; cpmainder are* non-tninority • 
members. 

' • • No Board of Directors per se. 
^ i>— = ■ 



As indicated in Table V-3, the racial/ethnic composition of"^^ 
minority-cbntroUed public television station boards is general- 
ly represented by one minority group exclusively. Three of 
the eight stations (37 per cent) are controlled by Asian ^ 

two each (tx)talling 50 per cent) are controUefi by 
either Blacks or Hispanics. Only one minority-controlled pub- ' 
lie television station (13 per Ijent) is controlled by Native 
Americans. ^.^ 



TABLE V-4 

Racial/Ethnic Cbmposlton ^ 
Chief Declslorf^Makers at Minority Ontrolled 



L^ation 



Bethel, Alaska 

Agana, 6uam 
""Atlanta. Georgia 

Honolulu; 

Hawaii* *• 

Wailuku. 'V/ 
. Hawaii* •* 

Mayaguez. 

Puerto Rico 
• Sat^ JUian, . 

Puerto Rico « • 
..^St. Thomas, 
ri^irgin islands 



Public Talevlton Stations* 

Chief " 



Call- 
Leners 

KYUK 
KGTF 
WETV 
KHET 



Executive 
Officer 



Programing 



Chief 
FrnarKial 
Officef 



Native Amerioj^n 
Non-Minority 
Non-Mihdrity 
Non-Minority 



Kir 



KMEB Norj-Minority . 
WIPM Hi^anic 
WIPR h^ispanic . 
WTJX Bla^ 



Asian/Pacific 
^sian/F^cific 
Hkpanic 
Hisbanic 



Npr^inority 



Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Black 



'**S6urce. 1978 Emplbymjht Smrey, "CPB Manajrement^information Systems 
Department . ■ ^ ^ . ^ ■ 4 

* 'There rio executive' position in this jpb category at the station. 

'•'Two two stations'' In Hawaii are connected in terms^of funding. 



One-half (four) of the minority-controlled public televison 
stations (KGTF, Guam; WETV, Atlanta; . and KHET and 
KMEB, Hawaii) have non-minority chief executwe officers, as 
Table V-4 shows. Three niinority^ontrolled public television 
st^ftions (KYUK, A^laska; KGTF, Guam; ^d Atlanta) 
^report having no chiet progran^ming officer, while fiv^ sta- 
tions report havinglnd chief financial officer. These five sta- 
tions af^ KYUK,^Iaska; KGTF^Guam; WETV^ Atlaii.ttfeand . 
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8j, 



• \ 



Loc«ton 



Licensee 
Type 

' Community 
Community 



Si^nta Rosa. 
Oalifornia 

, « Atlanta. Georgia 



and KHEt and KMEB, Hawaii. , / 
« Many, of the characteristics df minority-controlled PTV 
stations also hold true with respect to mihoVity-controlled 
public radio stations, as the followjnff will indicate, 

.TABLE V-5 

Mlnortty-ControlM Public R»dlo Stations* 

CaK^ Siabon Lx:ans«6 
Leners Type 

^ethei. Alaska ' KYUK AM Bethel 
js» ■• * • Broadcasting. Inc 

"^otzebue. Alaska KOTZ AM Kotzebbe 

Broadcasting 
KBBF TM Bilingual Broad- Community 
casting Fbund^tion 

WABE FM Atlanta Board Upe:al School 
of Education \Distnct 
Albuquerque. KIPC FM Albuquerqua PublKTCommunity * 

f)i6w Mexico Broadcasting Corp. 

imah. J KTDB FM Ramah Navajo Local School 

W Mexico . School Board District 

Warrenton. ' ' WVSP FM Sound and Print -"Community 

Nort)||Srci^4 United 

S^n Juan, WIPR AM . Puerto Rico . Stale Board 

Puerto Bico * Department of of Education. 

^* ' Education ' ,. ^ 
San Juan, ' . WIPR . FM Puerip^Rico Stale Board 

Puerto Rico. ** Department • Education 

• of Education 

Baltimore. *W^AA . FMt Morgan State University- 

. Maryland University 

•Source: CPB'SUfve^ of Public Bjcpadcast Station Boards of Directors. January 
1977 Manaxem^nt Information Systems Department. ^ 

» *. There are 10 minority -con trolled public radio^tations, as 
. Table V-5 indicates. Qf these 10 stations/ four ^40 per cent) are 
located outside the continental United ^tiites. These are 
KYUK. Bethel, Alaska; KOTZ, Kotzebuef Alaska; and WlPR- 
AI^|n^. FM, San Juan. Puerto Rieo. Fivaof the 10 stations 
per cfent) are community statioqs. Local school districts or 
sXate ftirds of education each control two of the 10 stati6ns 
(20 per .cent each). Only one minority-controlled- public radio 
station^(lD per cent) is licensed to a university — WEA^j^FM is 
controlled by Morgan State University. Baltimore. Mat7land. 

TABLE 

Board Composition pf Minority-Controlled 
Pubtic Radio Stationii^ 











^Per Cen{ 


jl^ocatipn 


Call Leners 


Total 


No Minonty" ^ 


Minonty 




Memt>er3 


Members 


Memb^ 


Bethel, Alaska 


KYUK-AM 


9 ■ 


^ 


100 


Kotzebue. Alaska 
Santa f^osa, * 


. KOTZ-AM 


•8 




88 


KBBF-FM 


11 


9 


62 


' California 










Atlanta; Georgia 


WABEtFM 


' 9 




5& 


Aibgqu^que, 


kipc-fM 


5 


: . -4 . 


80 


New Me)(ico 










Ramah, 


KTpBrFM 


5 


5 


loo'' 


New Mexico 










Warrenton, 


WV^P-FM 


10 


8 


80 ' 


North Carolina 








ftJr, 


Sah Juan, 


WIPK-AM 






Puerto Rico*"* 










San Juan, , ^ ' 


.WIP.R-FM 








Puertb Rico**' 










Baltimore. ' 


•Weaa-fm 


12 


8 


67 


* Maryland 











The **typ^jpl vminarity-controlled publid radio ^tion has SO*" 
per cent minority board members, as Tabl^ V-6 shows. -The 
minority participatidh ranges from a high of 1(X) per cent for 
the Bethel, Alaska and Ramah. New Mexico stations, to a low. 
of 56 per cent for the Atlanta. Georgia station. Again, the 
exceptions are the two statiirns in Puerto Ric^, which have no 
ofn^rial boards of directors per se^ 



Racial/Ethnic Comp^ition of Boards^ 
of {Minority-Controlled Public 





Radio Stations* 


4* 


L oca ton 


Call Loners 


Chairperson 


ComposjtJon ' * 


Bethel, Alaska 


• KYUK-AM 


Native American 


Native American 


Kotzebue, AlasICa 


Kqrz-AM 


Native Amebcan 


Native 




American (88%) 


Santa Rosa. 


KBBr-T^M 


Hispanic Tt 


Hispanic (82%) 


California . 








Atlanta, Georgia 


WABE-FM 


Black 


Black (56%) 


Albuquerque 


KIPC-FM ' 


Native Amertcian''^ Native 


New Mexico 






Amencan (60%) 








Bl^ck^(20^^) 


Ramah, 


'KTDB-FM 


Native American 


Native American 


New Mexico 




Blafk 




Warrenton, 


WVSP-FM 


Black (80%) 


North Carolina 








San JiJart^ " 


WIPR-i^l 


Hispanic ^ 


*hispanic 


Puertdftico*** 








San Ju"^ / 


WIPR-FM 


-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Puerto Rico**/' 








Baltimore, 


WEAA-FM 


Black 


Black (67%) 


Maryland 




3 





ISource: CPB Survey of Public Broadcast Station Boards of Director. January 
19T7, Menageri^ent Information Systems Department. 

* 'No Board of, Directors per se. < ' * 



to ' ■ . 

'Source: CPB Survey of Public Broadcasi Sution Boardivof Directors. January 
lil77, Mana^emtjbnt Information Systems Department. 

"KKJ per cent unless otherwistr specified; the remainder are always non- 
ipinority utrless otherwiiie specified. * 

•"No Board of Directors pec ^ 



InJcoQtrast to theic control over public television stations 
(one). Native Americans control four of the 10 (40 per cent) 
minority -ggntrolled public radio .stations. Thirty per cenf 
(three) of the stations arfe controlled by Hispanics, while 30 
^r' c^t (three) are controlled by Blacks: None of the 10 
CQinority -controlled public radio . stations are controlled by* 
Asian Americans. 
► Two of the- 10 minority-contrcflled public radio stations 
(KOTZ, Alaska and. KTDB. New Mexico) have non-minority 
chief executive, o^icers, as table V-8 shows. Three stations 
(KY*UK, Alaska; WABE, Atlanta; and KIPC, New Mexico), 
report having no executive position in the job category titled 
' chie^executiv.e officer. 

TWO statipns (KGTzNAlaska and WABE. Atlant^) have 
non-minorityq chief programming officers, while six stations 
(KYUK. KIPC, xWVSP. WIPR-AM/FM and WEAA) report 
' having no executive position in the job c'ategpry titled chief- 
programming officer. . 

Only one of tjie 10 minority-controllecl public radio Stations 
(KTDB in New Mexico) reports Having a chief financial 
officer. 
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' TABLfV-d 

Radal/Ettifil^ CompoalHoA of Chtef 
.D#c«sion-ltak«ff« at Minorlty-ControiM* 
Public Radio Statlona 



LOCATION 


CALL* 

LETTERS 
* 


CHIEF . CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE' PROGRAMiylING 
OFFICER OFFICER ^ 


CHIEF ^ 
FINANCIAL' 
OFFICER 


Bethel. Alaska 


KYUK- 
AM^ 


. ^ '-1 

• • • • , 

< 


• • 


Kotzebue. Alaska 

«»» 


KOTZ- 
/AM 


Non-Minority Ncth^u^ority 




Santa Rosa. 
. Csftifornia 

. Atlanta. (Georgia 


KBBF- 
FM 

WABE- 
FM 


■■.■-•rev" . 

Hispanic ^;Hl5|>anic 
Non-Minority , ^i; ,*' 


• • 

• • 


Albequerque. 
New Mexico 


KIPC-' 
FM 


• • • • 




, Ramah, 

' tJew Mexico ' 


KTDB- 
• FM 


Non-Minodty Native . 

American 


Native 
American^ 


Warrpnton. 
North Carolina 


WVSP- 
FM 


Black 




* San'^uan, 
Puerto Rtep " 


WJPR- 
AM 


Hispanic ** 


** 


San Juan. 
Puerto Rico 


'WIPR- 
FM 


Hispanic ' ' * 


« • 


* Baltimore, 
Maryland ' 


WEAA- 
FM 


iBIack ' 





•Source: 1978 Employment Survey, CPB Management Information. Systems 
Department 

••There is no executive ^sition jn this ;job category - at the station-. 



The Need for Minb^^l^^^ 

The "total numbei^ of ij^lli^ public broadcast 

'Stations (18), as d^^ed^-iby*$oard composition, is a small 
fraction of the tbtal pumber of stations in the public broad- 
J cent. Additionally, if the fact that 
iper ceiif* of the total United. States 
' Consideration, then it becomes more 
^s do not' controF publiifc broadcast 
)>their perceiJtage of the nktioiral 



casting system--3.8 

tninojities comprise 11 
. popul&tiQn is taken ir|| 
^apparent that min 

stations in proper 

population. 

^ The need to emphasize minority control of stations may be 
obvious: minority,:Contro})ed stations would prgbably tend to 
be more responsive to the programming needs and interests 
of their minority comnvmiities: For example, KBBF-FM in 
Santa Rosa, Califiknia, Turves a large Hispanic community 
wi(,h music and pfflBlic affairs programmijjjg in both Spanish 
and English. Befoj^ this st;§tion went on the air in 1.973, there 
"were* only four houj» of Sp^ish progr^mnJing per week on a 
commercial statiooiH Sonoms^'County. l)J,ow.KBBF pr.ovides a 
, largely Spanish program sf^edule. * ^ ' 

*^ The reasons foi* the scarcity of minority -controlled broad- 
cast stiations are historical, ^ is. racial/ethnic discrimination, 
4nd will not be disote^^d in this study. Rather, the focus of 



this aspect of tfie Task Force study will be on ho^w current 
regulations and funding processes for public broadcasting 
stations reinforde the Ainherent difficulties of establishing 
stations controlled or owned by minbrities. Specifically, this 
s^tion will examine- the policies of three organizations: the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC); the Departn^ent 
of Health, Education • and Welfare's (HEW) Educational 
Broadcasting Facilities Program in the Office of Education; 
and th^ Corporation for Public Broa'dcastiog's (CPBT Radio 
and Televison Activities Departments^ The policies will be 
examined relative to existing and potential obstacles to minor- 
ities obtaining control of 'more public broadcast stations. 
Additionally, the role of the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) will be discussed briefly, because its potential role in 
the funding of broadcast stations ha* been suggested. 

The FCC will be e;camined with respect to its regulation of 
the tehecommuiiicatlons industry. Of particular significance 
here is its allocation of frequencies. The HEW Office of 
Education and CPB vyill, be studied becausie they award funds 
for the activation and continued support of public bi:oadcast 
stations, primaHly through expansion and improvement 
grants. Based on these, examinations, pdlicy recommendations 
have been formulated by the TaSk Force to help remove the 
barriers to increased minority control of public broadcast- 
stations' 

The folloAVing, section describes the three 'major types of 
funding CPB provides to develop and/or maintain public 
Jbroadcast stafici^s. 

, . * ' -^^ « ' .< 

CP^ -Support to PuMic Broadcast Stations ^ * 

The Corporation fors^iiblic Broadcasting provides t^jree 
piajbr types of finding tp. devj^io^ and/or maintain public 

ants under the Radio. 
Activities, Dep^rtrrifent: RadyJ Cove rag^ Expansion Grants, 
which are awarded on a competitive basis; and Radio Commu- 
nity Service^ Grants (CSGsk which are given to all CPB- 
. qualified® radio stations finnually. The Television Activities 
Department has responsibility for the annual Television 
CSGs, which are given to all public television statibns wilh 
few restipctions on their use. Part of the CSG Apnies will 
• naturally go toward -station operations, acquis! ti«m of equip- 
ment and so forth. WJiile CPB provides developmental sup- 
port for public radio stations, there are no specific provisions 
for either the establishment or expansion of public televisdn 
stations/ . -J 

■ . , ■■'9:- 
CPB Television Community Service Grants 

The Community Service Grants (fcSGs) for television are 
awarded annually to evlfery public television lic^see which 
meets the following requirements: 

(a) Annual income in excess of $150^900.00; 

(b) Studio and programming facilities; 

(c) Regularly produced and broadcast locally-originated 
programming; ^nd- 

(d) A full broadcast schedule, with a minimuin schedule of 
six days-per-week, 52 weeks-per-year,''and at Ip^ist 3,000 
hours ittfeubsequent years. 

The f o^iiliia for grafting CSGs has changed over the yeajs 
with the new- policies decided upon jointly by the staions' 
management, PBS and CPB. Currently, the CSGs are award- 
ed according to a standardized formula with all stations 
receiving the same basic grant (bne-tenth of one per cent of 
CPB's total apjM-opriation, which cQmes to $107,150.00 for 
fiscal year 1978) plus an ''incentive" grant calculated aqcord- 
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ing to'the station s percentage of non-federal financial sup- 
port (NFFS) in relation to total industry NFFS money. An . 
increase in the ••-incentive**^ g;rdnt would first require an 
incre^e in revenue fromvother^station fundraising activities. 
This obviously gives the Mvantage'to those stations with a 
firm and broad base of siipport, something which minority- 
controlled stations have lacked traditionally." 

Public televison stations have appealed traditionally to 
midxile- and upper middle-income audiences'for cq^tributfons, 
but minority 'controlle(fsta,tions have a smaller middle-income 
group from which to draw funding. In many areas, nlinority- 
controlled stations may serve predominantly low -income peo- 
ple. There may also be a sn>aller audience to which the station 
,can appeal, if the station is, indeed, '*min()rity-targt?ted** in its 
progranmiing. 

CPB Ra^io Community Service Grants 

SuUsequent to the , years in which public radio stations 
receive operational grants, they may also receive the CSGs 
administered by the t'P^^ Radio Activities Department. Radio 
(\S(kS are distributefl in the same manner as are television 
CSGs, except other bonuses are provided to public radio based 
on the outrtrach programs sponsoVed^by the station. 



per cent of, whom are 'Bladk); Columbus, Georgia (31.4 per 
*cent minority population, 28.6 per cent of whom are Black); 
and Ch<irlott<?, North Carolina which has a (21.7 per cent 
minority population of which Blaclts constitute 20.2 per cent. 
These metropolitan are^s^ it would seem,, provide leading 
opportunities fpr the establishment of minority-controlled 
public radio stations. ^AdTOionaliy, Little Rock, Arkansas and 
Sah Jose. California — wirfi ri^inority populations of- 19.8 pe||^ 
cent and 18.7 percent, rejj^^jth^ely— would, of necessity, have 
substanU^I minority involver^L'nt in developing any new pub- * 
lie radio stations ih those areas. 



TABLE y,-9 . 

Cities Targeted*by the CPB 
Radio Expansion Project and Their^ 
Minority Populations* 



.Total 
Po(^ulation J 



BlacK 



GlacK Spanish 
Pet; ^ Populaton 
Cent Number 



Little Bock. Arl|. 

San JgisV Calif. 
■ Bridgeport. 4orKi, 
\ . ^ Wilmington, Del. 

CPB Radio Coverage Expansion GranU * Colu^us^ G 

(•'PB provides funds for the development and expansion ofil ' * Honolulu Hi 



CPB qualified radio stations. These funds, known as Radio 
Coverage Expansion Grants/* are ^warded oft a coilSpetitive 
i basis according to such fattors as the extent to which tR^ 
applicanti proposes to meet or exceed predefined program- ♦ 
ming needs; the size of the pop&latioft to befterved;<^fend the 
indication that necessary related applications will b^ approved 
by FCC and HEW, that the applicant is ready to proceed with !9 
and complete the project proposed,. ^fid that the applicant will 
be able ii> maintain a minimum annual operating budget of 
Sn^yoOO.OO in each succeeding year as ^B funding ife- 
• creases. ' ^ ^ . 

Under this project, a mazimum of $418,750 may be awarded 
■to CPB:qualified public radio stations during th6 first }our < 
years of operation. These grants may be ifked f(ft a varieK^of ** ^ 
purposes, including a^l pre-air "Sctivities related to starting a 
" public, radio station (for example, fundraising, audiehce re- 
search and promotion) and program ^ieVelopment. 

t "" ' ' ' 

Cities Targeted for Public R^dio Expansion 

Since some 35 ptr cent of the American public remains 
unserved by- a publiy radio station. CPB has targeted 21 
- communities in the top 100 major population centers in which 
.public radio stations ^d're to be established. Table y-9 indicates 
the metropolitan areas t;argeted to receive public radio sta- 
tions and their minority populations. None of the 21 cities 
have sig^nificant Native American populations, while only 
one — Honolulu. Hawaii — has a. substantial Asian Ame'ncan 
population. (Table V 9 does not include the population of 
Aurora/Elgin, Illinois, another city targeted to' re(;eive a 

^ 4)ublic radio station, because it ife part of the Chicago, Illinois 

' market),. 

Significant niinority populations are ifound in Honolulu, 
' Hawaii (62.4 per cent minorities, 57 per cent of whom are 
Asian); San Antonio, Texas (45.2 per cent minorities, of whom 
37.4 per cent are Hispanic); and Corpus Christi, Texas (44.1 
, per cent minorities,* of whom 38.9 per cent '^e Hispanic). ' 
Three ot^er areas with sizeable minority populaticms are 



r, Mass. 



Fort Wayne. Ind. 
SoutSi Bend, Ind. 
Shreveport. 
Worctster. 
Trenton. N.J. . 
Charloge, N.C. 
Dayton. Ohio ^ 
Oklahoma Sty. 

Tulsa. Okl. ^ 
Allentown. Penn. 
f*Vidence. H^. 
corpus ChTisti, 
Tex. 

pSan Antopio. \ex. 

'Sourt't*: 1970 Census 



523.000 
1.064.714 
389.000' 
4995000 
4j|Q^00« 
238.000 
6|3.000 

aVI.ooop 

280.000 
334.000 
344.000 
3i^.00Ct 
557.000 ' 
\^0.000 . 

698.000 
550,000 
. 594.000 
910.000 

'284.000 
888.000 



>»59.775 A18.5 



18. too 
2aj|»786 
60.878 
64.779 
68.068 
7.548 

itte.494 
<S'.760 

109.218' 
3.784 

'49,692 

♦12.514 
93.500, 

55.840 
4f.800 
^,534 
2b.930 

1 1 .644 ~ 
59,496 



1.7 

14. 3« 
28.6'' 

5.4 
6.7 
32.7 
1.1 
16.4^ 
20.2 
11.0 

8.0 
7.6 
1.1 
2.3 

4.1 
6.7 



* 3.230 
187.000 
25.674 

4^481 . 
64.779 
. 5.236 
23.273 
' 5.054 
i3.640 

3.340 

3.440 
'9.393 

6.684 
10.200 

. 16.752 
12.100 
12.474' 
20.930 

110.4^6 
332.112 



Spanish . Tota^ 
Per M"^f'tV • 
Cent Per 

centage 

L 

19.8 
18.1 
14.5 
14.6 
16.5 
31.4 
62.4 
7.1 
8.4 
34.0 
2.4 
20.1 
21.7 
12.5 



6.6 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
3.7 
1.4 
1.3- 
1.0 
1.0 
3.1 
1.2 
1.2 

2.4 
2.2 
-2.1- 
0.9 

38.9. 
37.4 



12.9 
13:7 
- 3.5 
3.7' 

4.4.1 
45.2 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 



ERIC 



minority 

ShreVeport, Louisiana (34 per ^cent minority populatj^pn, 32.7 



HEW^Eklucational Broadcastihg Facyities Program 

The acti\£?ties of <he DiepitAment of Health, Education and » 
Welfare, thrpugfi its Educational Broadcastipg:^Facilities Pro- 
^rSfrn als(Ji^have\ implications for minority control of public 
broadcast stations. * • ; - ^ 

Under this prog:ram, funding up to a maximum of 75 per ^ 
cent^of start-up and cexjSpnsion costs is available to eligible 
ijon commercial radio and television stations on |t^mpetitive 
basis. The^emaining 25 per cent* of start-up afig-^'expansion 
cOstJ^is to be raised by the prospective Jicensee or appjicant. 

The pi^gfa^ ^began in 1962 and has given out a t^t^Fojf 
$132.2 miltion through TY 1977.' For FY 1978, $18 milli%]rt]i^ 
been allocated. These grants were instrumental in actiyatmg \^ 
60 per cent of existing public televieion stations (165 of the 
276 stations) and 20 per cent of existing pubrljc- r^dio stations 
(60 of 195). Most of the fund^ initially disbursed under this 
program were applied to the ^cMk^tion of» stations, rather 
than to expansion or improvement For 1978 emphasis was 
placed on establishing public broadcasting coverage where 
there. was hone, which was a' great part of the United Stat^ 
'"at thai tfiji*. ) ' , , ^1^^^^^ 

In. 1971, funding for activation of stations,* as well as for 
expansion/improvement leveled off, with the latter- funding 



total being slightly higher. Tlt^reafter. expansion»^im[)r()ve- 
nient projects have been funded more frequently and at a 
higher level than have activation projects. 4n 197t), activSKion 
funding was $r).B million lower thj^n was the expansion/ irnpro- 
venierjt funding in television projects, and one and one-half 
times higher in radio projects. (See Table V-IO.) These statis- 
tics reflect the current priorities of the HKW program. 

Additionally, the broad criteria for thl^ program,' • weri' 
estiiblished in order of importance in the Educational Broad.- 
casting Facilities ahcLTelevommynications Demonstration Act 
of 197(>. They are UK foll(Avs; - ^ 

(U the Secretary (of HKW) shall base his A'texmination of 
w:iiether to approye applications for television grants under 
this section and the amount of sueji .grants on criteria set * 
forth in regulati!|>'^s and designed to achieve: -(a) a strengthen- 
ing of the capab'dity of existing noncommercial educational 
t<?leviskm stations ,t() provide local services; (b) the adaptation 
ofexi.sting noncornnierci|il educational television facilities to 
broaden educational uses; and (c) extension of noncommercial 
educational .television services, with due consideration to . 
HiuiUibPt geographic coverage tfiroughout the United States. 

(•2) The Secretary shall base his determination of vV'hethefi to 
approve applications for radio 'grants under this^section and 
the amount of such grants on criteria. set forthin^r^gulations - 
and designed to achieve:.; (a) extension of nohp.pmniercial 
educational radio services with due consideration t!l/ equitable 
■geographi9 coverage throughout the United ,,^'tates; (b) a 
strengthening of the capability of existing nohc^pirnercisil 
educational radio stations to provide^local ser.viceft;ianci (c)'the 
provision of niujtiple radio stationt* in major population cen- 
ters to broaden services fou^special interest, minority and 
educational usesJ^ 

Immediately, one can see that the emphasis is on pfTaHmg 
gi'ants to extend, strengthen and* broaden the coverage of 
existing stations. Only in clause (c) of the second paragraph 
above, which pertains to radio, is there a -provision for 
multiple stations in major population'centers to expand ser- 
vices -to meet the needs of minorities and Other special 
interests. ' . » . , ■ • 

A(*c(Jrding t(;\a spokesman for Amistad -Productions 
Black comhiunity based organization applying "for^a Ul 
radio frequency in Atlanta. Georgia, the criteria for awartl' 
funds under the HEW program are inherently discriminatl 
"...A closer scrutiny of this, fegulation revej^ls that i 
di^icriminatory against any potential minority or other new}^ 
/ licensee, since every major' and most medium-sized citi^f^ 
have at least one. and in many 'cases two, operating public 
telt^vision channels. One need only review" recent Census " 
data to determine that the migration an(i con.centratian of 
minorities in^ and around urban centers continues. There- 
fore, the potential audiences for minorities who would seek 
t(t become licensees of public television stati9ns would only 
betome possible^— in termii of programming an(j ^conom-' 
ics— if such sUitions were located in 'urban r*fegions. This 
particular regulation of HEW is simply a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. It is impossible for any new licensee* to ^et 
funding for a publit televi>;ion station under these regula- 
tions."^* * * * 
The following tables ^flect the manner in which fundft 
h^ve'been'disbursed unocr the HEW Educational Broadcast- 
ing Facilities PrO^am fi*om shortly .after ils rnception-to 1976. 

Between 196^ and 197f>, the HEW Educational Broadciist- 
^ ing Facilities Program received a total of 884. applicabipns for 
£^ssistai)^e, as Table V-lO shows. Grants to successful' appli- 



tfants] totaled $18^3 milliop. Also during this tiTue,". 1,658 
a[)pl4{^tionii for funds totaling $401. fi million were considered.- 
Thus, during the* I9t>3-19T() .period, the average nu'mber of 
applications received annually ^as whily th^r av^age 
annual funcKng reque.sted by the applk^ants w; 

— — ^ — - — 



Profile of Requests to th^ Ejd^Cj 
L broadcasting facilities Progr 
. Period of 196^ to 1976 (In millions Of dol 



FISCAL 
•fEAR 

' 1963- 
. 1967, 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 



"CjNUMBER AMOtJNl 



7^ 

loel . 

89 \ 



89 
119 
77 
87 
114 
100 

TOTALS 842 





235 
0 

a25 
135 
185 
195 
161 
208 
1 

221 
1 .658* 



161 . yr^.\ 
?08 iX 
r9d • * .43;5 



^49^:2'. 

..•^01..6 



TOTALS 842 $242.0 ^^^'' 5^ V 1.658 J$4(y]..6 ' 
• S( ) u rcf H K W Van I rt^t'^ Ci ran ShiVH;^. ^^*VJ.:. Sv' . I K'l .a ftnu'nf . H f Uf!* ' 
1 1 mi wefi' CO ni Wflt'(i 'by 'ifib^ . no st'para tv brvalcot t^' wi-wl" 



^ Ihtt's not includi' ifpplii>atKm.srri'turnt.'d durin|K' pro<ii)ts<iin)?,in pri'vi^cnk* ^.vars: 



tabIe;\?-.ii.. ; 




■ .'^f 

"l96^V;it 

1969 t^j 
1970 
1-971 
. 197^' 
• 197Vv 
1974 
1975 
1976 - 

TOTALS 



^ . Grant Awards Made t>y X^&t{ '' J 
«Ed<ifbatl^nal Broadc§8tln9h^Ctllltle8 
Program OurinQ the Period; f96^:76* 
(In millions d^<Ars) 

NuMifi^^fiiH. AMOufyfT ' V amount " ■ 

REC.EJveiD' , ^BEQUE^TjPjJi: AWARDED 

,1 *T^x' 




1'5' 

40 

57 

e9 

.78 
74 
62 
73 

>-629 




*0F AM(jMJNT; j» 

;RE6uEairED(|[ ■ 



V ■;S4Ctl.6- 



$32.0 

■ ..0-- 

3.2^ 
5.4'* 

. .13.0 

■ . 13.0 ■ 
. 15.7 

12.0 
^. 12.9 

% 128,2 



52,4 
'.-Q- 
8 6 . 
. "M3.8 
24.1 

, .'^ 3o.o 
^ •32.6- 

„ ;2^.2. 

' !^M.9% 



*Souri*e: Ht^\^tji'acHities Granl'^rie/in^ Book. I'. Is. Department of Health 
. , Edygillpn and Welfare, ^ashin^on. !).(*., aiipublisljdjd^ The 

1967 (iata were combined by iiEW, and no separati^br^kouts were ' 




available. 



ToUl amount of all ;Ipplicatiou« con.sicfered in fiscal ^j%r. \ JTjjC 
•"'N(i funds appropriated. . ' . . 



Table V- 11 indicates thi\t through 197(i, the HEW EdUca- 
tionaB^ broadcasting Facilities Program r*?ceived 620.'grajrvU 
applic^tioDs requesting-' $401.G, iiiiHion, or'wliich" only, 
million was awarded. The award''amounts between liM 
1976 ranged from a low of $3.2 milliph (l969y t6 a hlf h . 
millioil'(1974). Only 31.9 pt^r cent of the amount requep^^S^, 
those submitting winning applitsations was actuallv aware>^d. 




TABU V-12 



- i^trvnts Awarded by tht ^duc^tkHuii 
Br«tadc«ttiri4 f aeiiitlM Pfogranfi for Public 
' t«l«yiilon Station Activatloha* 
. ^ mliilbhs of doilara) 



• FISCAL Y£^^R 

. t§63.67 / 
/ M969 . 



}r9, 

197^. 
*976 

f9z6; 

.'fOTALS 



■ NUMBER 

^. 92 ■ 
•7 

■ 12 
;i§7 



AMOUNT 

$19.98 
: .0- ' 

: v 2.01 

2.70' 
4:37 
3.30 
^.20 

VS:87'' 

'2.56 

''$43. is.: 



AVERAGE GRANT 

■ $0.22.. 

-0-' 
0.29 

p.25 
I 0.36 
0.33 

0.40 . . 
0.48 
. 'Q:44 
■ ■ .0.43 , 

'$o.2a 



157 public television acti^ptfqir gi^ts^, \\^hil^ -^^^rding, only 
public radio activation grar)ts~or 40 per cent flBhe number bf ^ 
activation grants s^warded to public televisip.^ 

■ » , ■ • f .-. ^ *' ■ 

■ ^ (S' % \. \ \ 

,^tABi:rv f4 ^ • 

Gmhts Awarded b)|Uhe ^ucatibpal BrbhdcM^^ • V 
Fadiitiaa Program to Expamiythiprove<^ublic Tftl'(iivl8k>ii StatiWhs* 
«n*niinion8K>f d^g^rs)^ . ' ^ 



'•Jr^urcw. H?:W;p5fUit#a Onltit^ Bihe^ir^ '^ook... I?, 8. ^Department' of Hpalth: 
, ^fiucatiAn and Wejfare. Wa.shiAgton. D.C,. unpMbk8ht?d. Tht^: 1963- 
- 19^' (ittU werv cordbined -by^'HEWv a^d.nb sep^le breaktoubf wen? 
availif)>W.r 5taXibn ActivaJ,io|^Gmnfcs. are .fiintfs used t'o.pUin for the 



fiscal; year 

' f 963-1^7 
. 1968'* 

1969 
1970. 
■Id71 
1972 
.*i9t3 
1St74 
M97^ 
; 197,6 

. TOTALS 



: NUMBER 

69 
•0^ 

• ^0 a 
4t 

300 V 



AMOUNT 

$11.3^ 

.-0- ' 

s^.lO''. 

4,96 ^' 
7.96 ' 



'No Q^n<b'am)n>f5riated.' 



' As shWn^n Vil^ ^» .HgW' EiSbcaU^ 
A inj^.. Faf ilrfiel Profram uwajrd^i^^^^ 'grai^^^^^^^^ for ^^leVisi^n 
. ' s^tatiofh^ ie^ivatftrns b^tyi^^ejn 1963 ^n^' i^^^^ 
V'\ ilptaied' $4^A8:.-millioD.; average >amoU?it igif .t^levisipn ; 
iV;! activation grants for ithi^^ 

■.^ — ■'-m' — - ■ - 



•Source^'ftEW Faciljties Gr^gf ^^^*P, 
• ,%Kducalion 
data 
i available. 

* ■ No fiin(i.s apprupriatcd. 



^^.6 
8>17 

$^.8 



^average grant 
$0:17 ' 

'-o.lff 

- 'ft:i8 
0:20 ^. ^ 

0,27;.^. 
-v^ 0.24 S-?- 
• * 0.22 t5>». 



$0.51 




, . /■ ': table Via. , 

; ^raota Alvar^td by th^' Educat^^ 




Facillllea friogiraro ir0rPubHc'Radl6 



SiatloD Actlv^tj6ria 
OitiiiiHIpna 0t 

number 



AMOUNT . . AVERAGeQRj^NT'- 





:: ■ -pv-..^ 
$(Dt;ip:^ 






■ .r $0.G& 


•'9 ■ 


. 0i52 ' 


. . 0.06 


1^ 


; aai 


0.07 


>7 -.' 


ass 


0.08 


1.0 . ^' 


. o.efd 


■ 0:09 


A ■ 


0.34 


' ■ . 0.08 


10 : n 


. 0.73 . 


^: 0.07 


9:;^;.:> .■ 


Q.94 


0.10 


63 ■■ 


\ $4^91 


$0.78 



Theris were 300 expanSrbn/irAprovem^t ^6nts totaling 
$68.86 million awardAl tb' piAlic tel^v^6n stations betvi^een 
1^63 and. 1^76, as 'Table, A^lf ^sHWi^^DuHn/^ 'the 1911^^ 
; periodi the.;number of ejcpansi9n/iiyiprov|mft^^ gT^i^ neai'fy 
rdpiibiis^i ,f rt)m 18( to 33, w.^ile the average grant size duj 
.*^this, time decreased from $fflfi,()CP tJwfeO'.^^The ave^ 
. awarded between 19dHid IQSMq 
,\tliS|jt figure iiad increased to^]^000rth 
. grsCTit awarded during this tinie^ wk^^O, 
1974. The overall average grant FeKel wa^bou 
-grant. ' ^ ' ; ■ ■ ' '^^'^ 



,s $170,000; by 1976'. 
jnaxii^fem average 



,Mn both 1 
0 



[1 arid^ 



Grants Ayrarded.by the ld.ucatioill BrOj 
Factntles Progrffin to Expand/lmpr^id Publ 
(fh mlUloiie of ifol'--^ 



TOT^I^i. 



•Source: HEW^I'^qlities Grant Briefmtr Book, U.S. Department of Health, 
Educattoh J^d Welfare.. Washingji)(r..D.C.. uhpublished. Station Acti- 
vaiion G rants, arg^ndsi li^ed to plim .f or the licensing: and support af 
■ initial brc«dc;)^t ajation.effbrts. v ■ 

/ V No funds appropriated./ . . .. ' * 

BeC^j^een 1%9 a^'lSj^^^ HEW prograni awarded 63 
. grants totalling ?4i9l^:ipillion for ptftSlTc radio;st^tion activa- 
tions, as Tables V-lS 'Mfeates. The average grant was for *^ 
' .*$70;8D0. No funds \yere apt)ropriat^ for public radio activa- 
* 'tions between 1963 and 1968. ' ' . " ' . 

' ' Between 1963 And 1976, public t^plevision received 94 more 
activation grants than did public 'radio. Additionally, total 
« public; television activation grants awarded were $38.27 jnil- 
Hon more than those awarded to' public radio; thus, the 
average grant to public television exceeded -that to public 
rddio by $3,122 million. In regard to. the:,#8tal grant awards, 
"there.is a .togical justification for the substantjail differences 

fct is 

much hligher than that for radio equipment. Another facto\of 
* \d 



FISCAL YEAR 

1963-1969*' 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 . 
1974. 
1975 
. 1976 

TOTALg. 



number 

'I 

-0- 
. 10 
•*15 . 

19 ' 

20 

23. 
-^11 ' . 

21. . 

119 



-1 



irtf) 

ioiISt 

$0,34 
0.94 

i.ocr 

1.38 
6,43 
1.30 

$6.25 




$9.05 



'Source: HEW Facilities 

Education and Welfare 

* *No funds.&ppn>priawd 



Grant Briefing B«t(k, .ij DepjtrtmenVfOf, Hialth, 
Welfare. Wa-shinKtoni D.C.. .unpuolijjhed 




there. IS a .wgicai jusuiicauon lor uie &uuauiiiv|ai uixici^ 
between the amount of the grant g»wards to public .tele\ 
and those to public radio. The cost for television equjpniel^ 
much hllgher than that for radio equipment. Another facto 
primary importance is that the HBS^ 'program, has awar 



Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Table V-15 is that tto. 

, expansion/improvement grants were awarded to public i^^d. '' 
stations by the HEW Educational Broadcasting Facilities 
Program between 1963 and 1969. In comparison to television, 
which was awarded $63.86 million between 1963 and 1976^ 
total grant 'awards to goalie radio during^ that time seem 
skimpyl$6.25 mijlioh). Additionally, tbe average grant award 

► to radltt'was about 25 ^er cent of that for television ($52,000 
compared to $2P0,000, respectively). Thus, altjiough the ex- 
pansion/improvement igjartion of the .HEW program has 



8S. 



.aWArd^;M^:^9^ pujbtlic ^adio stations, this figure 

• . Ct?yr^Hei[\t^^^ number of explosion/ 



improVfim^^; jir^^ the tot^l- fundfs' award- 



- ^.'•> TABLE V.J6 . . ; , 

\ Qr^t€^pt/df(^1)y the EciciipatlonOi) Broadcasting 
FticlUttaaj^piyf ai^ ^va|lo|n of Mrfibrity^Controlled 
Publlie TiMcM^i^l Station^* tin millions ol dollars) 



L'OCAflpN ' . 

HonoMu. {^,v 
Hawaii*. \ 
Wailuku,';. f ' 
Hawaii 



''.Ct!i^U;Jj)teftA^ AMOUNT , PERCENI 

LtrT^rt|t3rfeAR ^ . .J^OUNT OF TOTAL. 

'■j*V.WARDED" AMOUNT 

, Not Not 

Available $6.1 7 Available 

l^ot Not 

Available • 0^)7 Available 

2.70 0.14 5.2 

4 37 0.33. . 7.6 

S7 07 0.71 9.9% 




. /lu-iUfles lihini Hru-firiK H«M)k. I S. Dt'imrtnietU of Hralth; 

> ..'Kcluniln^tfftH Wj^lfurr. Washington, I) T . unpublishfil . " 



v''mk'. V-16 in^dicates that a total of $710,000 has been 
; ivTIpofttMi .f^r the activation of four of 'the e^ht miqority- 

(S^ij^ied^p^ television stations. This figure represents 
'^Hro^'^j^^^ fcf1.he $7.07 million in activation funds awarded to 

pISUW^ t^fj^yJ^n stations between 1970/ and 1971 under the 
;HEW'.;{)fb^ 1970 grant award of $140,000 to KGTF in 

•^u^j^T'rep^ 5,2 per cent of the $2.7 million total 
' activa^on^/ants awarded to pjjblic television sUtions in 1970. 

The $;^a,a^. activaUon grant to WTJX in the Virgin Islands 
.,r.e{ire^eQ|e^7 per cent of the $4.37 million awarded in 1971. 
'-f^^yhiyiii^ity-cofitrolled public teleinsion statiom^received 

c^tiv(tif>n grants under the HEW program in 1969 or 

b^we'i^ri 197 2 and 1976, acc 



ccording to available data. 



•5, f 



TABLE,V-I7 

Grants Awardefl by the Educational Broadcasting ^ 
Facilities Prbgifafn for Activation of Minority-Controlled 
Public Radio Stations* 
(in millions of dollars) 



LOCATION 


CALL 
LETTERS 


GRAI^t 
'»YEAR 


TOTAL . 
AMOUNT 
AWARDED 


AMC3UNI 


PER CENT 

TOTAL 
. AMOUNT 


Bethel. 
Alaslia 


KYUK- 

AM 


^ 1970 


$0.52 


$0.04 


7.8 


Kotzebue, 
Alaska 


K0T2- 
AM 


1973 


0.89 


0.05 


' . 5.9 


Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


KIPC- 
FM 


1975 


• 0.73' 


0.05 . 


7.5 


Warrenton: - 

North 

Carolina 


WVSP- 
FM 


^975 


0.7^ 


0.09- 


12.5 


TOTALS 






$2.14 


$0.23 


^ 9.3% ^ 



'Soun-e: HEW Facilities Grant Briefinj; Book, U..'> [''ciiHiliiienl itf Health. 
Education and WVfare, \V'ushin);t()n, t>.('. unpublished, 

"Total amuunf awarded in fi'st.al year . . 



^Table V-17 indicates that fou^ of the 10 minoAty-con- 
trdlled public raduj, stations have' rec'eit^d aeiivation 
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grants under the HEW Educational Broadcasting Facili-' 
ties. ' Program, The^e: four stations received a total of 
$230.0(K)— or9.3per cent of the $^.14 million awarded in 1970, 
1973 arid 1975. Activation funds awarded to^ WVSP-FM 
^($91,8o0) repr^esented 12.5 -per cent orf tWe total radio alloca- 
tions in 1975 ($730,000); while the $53,043 grant award to 
k9 per cerit of the $890,000 total awarded in 



KOTZ-AiVUvas 5.9 
%7:^. I 



TABLE V-18 

Grants Awarded by the Educational Broadcasting 
FacHitles Program for Expansion/Improvement of 
Minority-Controlled Public Television Stations' 
(In millions of dollars) 



LOCATION 



Sar\ Juan. 
PuSfto Rico 
Honolulu. Ha- 
waii 

Atlanta, Geor- 
g«a 

Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico 
St. .Thomas, ^ 
Virgin Islands 
Bethel. Alaska 
Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 

TOTALS 

(for 1974, .1975 and 1976 only.) 



'CALL 
LETTERS 


GRANT 
YEAR 


TOTAL 
AMOUNT • . 
AWARDED" 


AMOUNT 


WIPR 


1965 


Unavailabje 


S0.30 


KHpr 


1967 


Unavailable 


0.15 


WETV 
WIPM 


M974 
1974 


11.08 
11.08 


0.44 
0.39 


WTJX 


1974 


11.08 


0.23 


KYUK 


1976 


8.64 


0.04 


KHET 


1976 


8.1? 
$27.89 


0.16 
$1.72 



PER CENT 

TOTAL 
AMOUNT 

Unavailable 



Unavailable 

38 

3.5 

2'.0 ' 

• 0.6 

2.0 
6,1% 



'S<iurce; HKW Facilitie.^ Grant Briefing Book. U.S. Department of Hoallh, 
* F-ducation and Welfare. Washington. O.C.. unpublished. 

, "Tntal amount awarded in fiscal yefar; amounU in millions. 



Seven of the eight fninority-cont rolled public television 
stations have received expansion/improvement grants un- 
der the' HEW Educational Broadcas^ng Facilities Pro- 
gram *as 5ho.wh in Td%\e WAS, {Only KGTF-T)!^" Guam has not 
received any expansion/improv&rtent grants under this pro- 
jrram to date.) The grant awards received by these seven 
stations ($L72 million) representS'6A per cent of the $2789 
million for this activity between 1974 and 1976 The largest 
grant received by minority -control led public, television sta- 
tions was $440,000, awarded to WETV, Atlanta (3.8 per cent 
of^the total 1974 allocation of $11.08 million). The lowe&t 
amount was $48,968, .awarded to, KYUK in Belhel, Alaska (.6 
per cent of the $8.64 nrfillion allocated in 1975), In 1974, when 
three minorjty-controlled, public television stations received 
expansion/improvement grant awards under the HEW pro- 
grani, the total allocation to these stations was $1.05 million 
(9.3 per cent of the $11.08 million awarded that year). * • * 

TABLE V-19 

Grants Awarded by the Educational Broadcasting 
Facilities Program for Expansion/Improvement of 
IMinority-Controlled Public Radio Stations* 
(in millions of dollars) 



LOCATION 


CALL 


GRANT 


TOTAL 


AMOUNT 


PER CENT 




LETTERS 


YEAR 


AMOUNT 




OF TOTAL 








AWARDED'- 






Atlanta. 


WABE- 


1974 


$T.38 


$0^06 


4.6 


Georgia . 


FM 










Santa Rosa, 


KBEf^- 


. 1975. 


o!43 


'$0.01 


4.3 


CatfoVnia 


FM 










TOTALS 






$1.81 


$b.07 


3.8 



•Sourc"*; HKW Facilities &rant HrielSiK BoolC. I'.S. Denartment of Health. 

F,du('ation and Welfare. Washinifton. 4-).('.. unpublished. ^ 
"Total amount awarded in f^^^cal Vfar. **. 
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Oniy two of the 10 minority -con trolled public radio 
'Stations, have been awarded expansion/ impfovement 
grants under the HEW Educational Broadcasting Facili- 
ti^K Program to date, as indicated 4n Table V-19. Those 
Wards— to KBBF-FM, Santa Rosa, California and to WABE- 
FM, Atlanta, (^ebvgvd— amounted to $81,625 or per cent 
of the total allocation af $6. J million for radio expansion,/. 
. irftprovevient grants to date. The expansion/improvement 
grants to minority-controlled public ca^dio stations amount to 
3.8 per cent of the $1.81 million awarded to public radio for- 
this activity between 1974 and 1975. 

TABLE V-20 " 

A Cpmparlson of the Amount of Funds Awarded by the Education- 
al Broadcasting Facilities Program For Non-Minority and Minority- 
Corttrolled Public Broadcasting Stations During the Period of 
Fiscal Years 1963 - 1976* <in millions of dollars) 





TOTAL 


AMOUNT TO 


PER CENT 




AMOUNT 


MINORITY 


OF 


FISCAL YEAH 


AWARDED 


CGfrJTROLLED. 


'TOTAL 


1963- 1967 ' 


$ 61,0 


S0.79 


1.1 ^ 


1968- • 


-0- 


•0- 


-0- 


1969 


370 


-0- • 


0.0 


1970 


390 * 


0.18 


0.4 


. 1971 


. 45 5 


0.33 


' 0.7 


. 1 972 


422 




0.0 


1973 


36.1 




0.1 


' 1974 


, 48.1 




2.3 


1975 


43.5 


0.19 


0.4 


1976 


49.2 


0.16 


0.3. 


TOTALS 


$401.6 




.74 



"SouiH-w HKW Facilities Grant Briefing 
Education and Welfare. Washington. D C 

"No. funds a]jpnij)rmtt*d 



Book, UiS. Departipent of HeaitJr 
. unpublished. 



As Table V-20 ^ws, of the total financial awards by the 
HEW Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program ($jOL6 
tnillion). only $2.72 million (.7 per cent) wa^ awarded to 
'»mimrity-cj07itrolled stations. In two years (1969 and 1972), 
no moni^ were awarded to minority-controlled licensees. 
Barrinj; those years, the percentage of allocations to minor- 
ity-controlled facilities ranged from a low of.l percent in 
197J ($50,000 of$J6\l million), to a high of 2J per ceitt in 
1974 ($1-1 million of $48.1 million).. At no point did 4:he 
allocations ever approach the 17 per cent minority proportion 
of the national population. .r 

■■_ ^ 

TABLE V-21 * 

A Comparison of the Amount of Funds Awarded by the Education- 
al Broadcasting Facilltlea Program For Activation 6f Non>Mlnorlty 
and Minority-Controlled Public Broadcasting Stations* 
i (In millions of dollars) 



TELEVISION 



AMpUNT TO 
MINORITY- 



PER CENT . 



RADIO 

amoOnt to 
minority- 



PER CENT 



PiSCAL ■ 


TOTAL 


CON- 


OF 


TOTAL 


CON- 


OF 


YEAR ^ 


AMOUNT 


TROLLED 


TOTAL 


AMOUNT 


TROLLED 


TOTAL 


19^5 




' $0.17 




No Allocations 




'1966 




<0.07 




No AltDcations 




'1970 


2.70 


0.14 


5.5 . 


0.52 


0.04 


7.8 


1971 


4.37 


0.3i3 


7.7 


0.81 


-0- 


0.0 


1973" 


3.20 


-0- 


0.0 


0.89 


0.05 


5.9 


1975 


2:1^ . 


-0- 


O.Q * 


0.73 


0.14 


20,0 


TOTALS 


* f 


. $0.71 


1 




$0.23 ' 





•Source: HEW Facilitiei 
Education and Welfare, 

"Data not available. 
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(A Grant Briefing Book, ,U.^ Department ^f Health. 
WasMngiton, D.C.. unpublismfd. 



Table V-21 shows that '\f\ 1873 and 1975, no activation 
grants were awarded to minofity-cg;itrolled^public television , 
stations under the HEW program,*9lthoug)i $3.20 million^d ^ 
$2.19 n^illion were allocated for this activity^in t^^bse .v^^fe." * 
Barring those years for y^mh complete*^ata are unavailable 
n 963- 1 969 ) . minorit y<o»dro lied public television statiQn s 
rt*ceived.only $470,000 Sj^he $2.19 million awarded by the 
HEW program for pu^C telvi^Spn station activations 
bet ween* 1970 and 1976. The largesHiwafd in thi« category tt) 
minoritjijpontrolled public television"" stations was '$337,500 inr - 
1971 (7.7" per cent of 'the $4.37 million awarded that year)- 

Between 1969 and J976, minority-controlled pubjic radio ' 
stations received only $230,000 of the $4.91 million in public 
r'adio activation- grants awarded under the HEW program.. 
The " largest award in* this category to minority-controlled 
. public radio stations was*$146,850 in 197f) (20 per cent of the 
$730,000 awarded that year). No minority-controlkd public 
radio' stations received activation grants^ jinder the HEW 
program in 1969. 1971, 1972, 1974 or 1976 although $2.77 
million was awarded for th-is activity in those years.' ^ 



TABLE V-22 

A Comparison of the Amount of Funds AwaV^ed by the Education 
al Broadcasting Facilities Program for Expansion/Improvement 
of Non-Minority and .Minority-Controlled Public Broiidcasting 
^ . Stations* On millions of dollars) 



TELEVISION 

AMOUNT TO 



FISCAL 
YEAR 

1965 
" 1969 
1974 
1975 
1976 
TOTALS 



TOTAL 
AMOUNT 



T1.08 
8.64 
8.17 



MINORITY- 
CON- 
TROLLED 

$0.30 
0.15 
1.06 
0.04 
• 0.^16 
$1.71 



PER CENT 
OF 
TOTAL 



9.3 
0.6 
2.0 



TOTAL 
AMOUNT 



1.38 < 

0.43 

1.30 



RADIO 

AMOUNT TO 
MfNORfTY- 

CON- 
TROLLED 



0.06 
101 



PER fcENT 
OF , 
TOTAL 



4.6 
.4.0 
0.0 



50^07 



'Source: HEW Fatfilities t^ant Briefing Book: U.S. Depftrltnejit of Health, 
Kdupalion and Wrffare. \*A|l?hinKton. DT,, unpublished -r^ ■ - • ^ 

"HifUi not available. ■ 

— ' / ■ — ■ : . ■■' . 

rririg tho«e ^ears for whiSh complete data are unavail- 
able (1963-1968^ minorit0^nt rolled public television sta- 



roLko 
io-fm 

merit grants under the HEW prof^m ' between 1969 and 



tioHs received only $1.26 rnillic 



expa nsion/i mp rove- 



r976, although $5187 millidLwas aVbardedfor this activity 
Muring that period. The'^gest expansion/ improvement 

' grant awarded to- a minority-controlled public television star 
ti6n.w<as $1.0^ million (9.3i|er cent of the'^lllO.OS million 
awarded in this category in 1974), as Table V-22 shows. The 
smallest was $48,968 (.g per cent-of the $8.64 million awarded 
in Between 1970 and 1976, ntinority-controlled public 

rjby/p stations received only $8:1,000 of the $S.25 million 
aivarded for public radio exptinsion/ improvement under 
fhf HEW- prografn. The largest expansion/improvement 
Jfant awarded to a minority-controlled public rad,io station 
was $64,153 (4.6 pV cent of the $1.38 million awarded in this 
. category iri 1974). The smallest was $17,472 (4 per^cent of the 

' '^975 total of $430,000.). ' • " * 

;^ •f- As the preceding pages indicate, prospective and existing 
' minority licensees .are adversely affected by the .current 
fun^g criteria of the HEW program and, thus, have not 
reeliVed their fairehare of available funds. Al§b; raising the 
25 p^r c^r)t of start-up and expansion cost5 is i>a^ticularly 

$ ^rdy4us for them. As was discussed prevfously, funidraisiifg 

' }or frfinority-controlied public broadcast stations is exttremely 



A, 
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difficult Collectively, these factors tend \ to block fundinfjto 
existing, minority-controlled public broadcast stations anS 
pro^ijecltive minority licensees. 

The next section of the Task F^orce ihvestigation jiertains to 
the policies and practices of the Federal Communications 
Commision as thes^ affect minority ownership of public 
broadcasting facilities! 

Impact of the Eederal Compunicaiiohs Commission on 
Minority Control of Public Broadcast Stations 

The Feden^l Communications Commlssioh (FCC), the gov- 
. ernment regulatory agency ^or telecommunications, influ- 
ences the ownership question '^cause' of its control of fre- 
quency allqjcalipns ' and its .licensing of stations. There are 
basically three means by w^ich to obtain a f requency. These 
are .as fSlloW^! (1) to ^eek an unused frequency in the 
broadcast coyierage krea; (2) to purchase an existing station 
license; and (3) to challengg.jthe license of art existiqjp station. 

Duetto the manner* in which the FCC has Tesfirvejf. 
spec^uih for noncommercial broadcasting, and the rusi> of 
comiwi'cial stations to acquire the prj^m^ frequencies (chan- 
nels), particularly in large population centers; there are fewer 
noficommercial channels auVaHable than there are commercial 
(fhannels^ Competition for the few existing major market 
noncommercial channels is intense. Consequently, the pros- 
pects of obtaining an unused frequeniry. are extremely ^rare, 
except in smaller metropolitan areas, '^.y^; 



small stations tiave, in turn, blocked the 'gro>yth of significant 
high-powered services.'*'" ... 



The Role of tiie Small Business, Administration 

JThe Small Business AdminisTration (SR^y a federal 
government agency, housed in the Comml^^i^epartment, 
which provides loans an'Qj technical assistance to isinall busi-" 
nesses. ]. { ^ 

It has been suggested thtft a slight mpdi^tiorv^f \SBA 
rules would pernyi^^Eunding to establish paBfc broadca^^iing^ 
facilities. A change, which would allow SBA tp offer loans^to 
commercial broadcasters may soon occu'r; however, this< 'in 
■ itself would pot affect public broadcasters. 

The SEA is currently proJ^ibited ;from granting loans^ to 
'"opinion' raolders,'* that is,' new-spapei-s, magazmes, book 
publishing companies, radiq broadcasting copipanies or simi- 
' lar enten^rises. Some persons may hstve confused th« SBA 
with the Minority Enterprise Small Business . Investment 
Companies '(MESBICs). Tht tatter are private investment 
companies receiving SBA financial support and which have: 
^ gr-anted loans to nine commercial radio stations. However, 
these companies are independent organizations, not branches 
of SBA, and--operate under regulations governing private 
inv^sttnent companies. 

Former FCC Chairman Richard Wiley previously requested 
a change in the "opinion molder** rule to permit SBA funding 
r of broadcast facilities, ^but the discussion on the subject 



With respect to the second methpd.ij^:,6btainihg a frequei> _ continues, 
cy — purchasing an q^isting statioh'^-Hfcense — commercial^ Ho^jever, even if the "opinion molder'** rule were to be 



transfers occur frequently, but only'^daHt" stations in public 
broadcasting are generally available. The third method is as . 
difficult as thte first, since the FCC appears to favor the 
incumbent during license renewal time. Thu3, the* instances of 
successful challenges are rare. 

Qn April 25-26, 1977, the FCC sponsored a Minority Owner- 
ship Conference. Ai) , outgrowth or this conference was a 
request for, proposal tb do an in-depfh study of 'minority 
owiv>rship issues. The contract haS since been awarded to a/ 
"poston research group which is now conducting the study. ; 

Certain FCC policies and practices are detrimental to the 
establishment of minority-controlled stations. Two FCC prac- 
tices are particularly ftltrictive. First, the FCC has exempted 
state authority/educationaj networks from its multiple own- 
ership rtfle, thus permitting them unlimited ownership of 
noncommercial television stations an^.^.lrequencies. In certaiin 
areas. This^efSilts in ^tate monopolization of the noricomimer- 
ciaL frequencies.;>and exclp^fl(P of public television ownership 
. other non-profit grou^^^tjidse states. For example, state 
ail thorities/ boards of edtica^6n control nine- stations in Ala- 
bl^a, 13 in Kentucky, seven in South Carolina and eight each 
»in Georgia; Mississippi, Nebraska and- North fJarolina.*'* \/ 

At present, CPB appears to support thi^ policy. In com-* 
ments to the FCC,}* CPB^has, in effect, Stated that pultiple 
owner&hip promotes <fivei^sity. In. its comments, CPB explains, ' 
"fn noncommercial broadcasting, t)ie sihgle licensee with 
limited funds and assets can usually serye more sour(?es and - . 
viewpoints^ than can. two licensees sharing the same amount 
of ''funds and assets." CPB states further that, ^"Multiple 
ownership of televisioa stations in a Single market facilitates * 
the complete and divfe^se use. of a second available channel." 

Second, the FCp has n^ver developed a table of channel 
assignments for the FM band, the band on which most public 
radio statiefw^are iotind. As^ a, result, the former director of 
CPB's Radio A^wities Department has written, "Therexhas « 
bfeen a proliferation of 10-watt stations, and freiquently tnese 



relaxed, it would.no^ benefit the public broadcasting industry. 
The SBA mandate is to assist small businesses, for-profit 
concerns. Public broadcasting stations are, by definition, not- 
for-profiCorganizations. 

Therefore/^SBA funding for public broadcasting .is not 
possible, but there are other ageneies mpre appropriate for 
these purposes. * ' ^ 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS— 
MII^OHITY CONtROL 

In order to ameliorate the adverse effects of current feder- 
al policies and tQ. increase opportunities for minority control 
-of ^public broadcast facilities, tlje Minority Task Force pro- 
poses the following recommendations, many of which could 
be implemented now. • v , • 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

The Task Force recommends that; 

1. A specifiojamotint of money be, allocated by the CPB 
Board -of Directors to set up within CPB a Public Brdiad- 
casting Facilities Development Office.^® 

2. A specific amount of money be allocated by the- CPB 
Board to fund the ^rt-iip Snd the continuing operations of 
minority-controlled public broadcast stations. 

3. CPB earmark $3 niillion per annuny beyond the admin- 
' istrative costs for the Public Bro'^dcastmg Facilities Devel- 
opment Office to prcfVide financial support to minorit^'orga- 
ni?ations interested in establishing public broadcast 
stations. This money should be .(in' addition to the support 

' |)^sently available from the Coi/poration and governmental 
a^feii^s. ^ ' ' 

'Wgional workshops explaining the proces^y which 
•in^;i?Si^ can acquire and control public broadcast stations 
be ci^^cted^* • » 

. / S.^b^^CPB Public Broa(lcasting FacHities development 
Office conduct a systematic n^itionwide search foPtninority 

• ■'/■'< ■ y . 
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V organizations interested in becoming and eligible to become 
license holders, 

6. "The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Office study and disseminate information about the various 

* models for control of public broadcast facilities, develop- 
• ' • ment of fuwding 'sources and station management. 

7. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Office RToni^te joint or dual control of a channel under a 
shared-tmreagreement,* where feasible, and where it pro- 
vides a community outlet otherwise unavailable. 

8. The Radio Expansion Project of CPB's Radio Activities 
' Department seek minority participation in, the projected 

public radio stations to be established in areas with 20 per 
cent or greater minority pppiifenons, especially those with 
minority populations of 100,000 persons and over. 

9. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Office establish Regional Minority Radio/Te^levision Cen- 
ters for broadcast productidh and training, 

10. CPB target Black educational institutions as a major 
resource for setting up minorityncontrolled public broadcast 
stations. • ' 

11. CPB file a brief with the FCC reversing its supgort 
for exempting state public broadcasting systems from raul- 
tiple ownership rules. 

12. CPB make presentations before the FCC advocating 
an elimination of public television duopolies. 

, Department of iiealth/ Education, arid Welfare 

The-^ask ForceJlrecommends that: 

1. Th^ priorities of the HEW Educational Broadcasting 
Facilities program be redefined in order to provide a more 

^ equitable share of funds for minorities. . 

2. The licensee applicaftit's 25 per cent match under the 
HEW Educational Broadcasting Facilities Prograrp be al- 
lowed to include consideration of the vaUie of buildings and 

J) land. (At piiesent, HEW accepts only the antenna-, tower 

and other hardware as bona fide in-kind matches.) 
.^Vi 3. ^Minority representation at a station, whether as a^ 
salaried member of the staff or on the Board of Directors, 
become a riiriterion for awardingS^'funds undec/ the H^W 
Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program. 

4. A greater emphasis be placed on the establishment of a 
second public radio station in metropolitan ai^as with large. 
(20 per cent or more) n^inority populations. 

5! More empjiasis beplaced on setting up mi^ltiple televi- 
sion stations in majo/pbpulation centers. 
• />, 

Fedefral Communicatidns Gonunission 

^ The Task Fercfe* recommends that: 

1. The number of public broadcast station? which^can be' 
controlledby a state system be limited to four. 

2. The FUC support shared-time agreements wherein two 
" or more licensees alternate th|^ use of 'a radio or television 

frequency * 

3. 8hagra*time licenses be set aside, \^he]:6Yer possible, 
for minonfc^ applicants. : ^ . \ 

4. Shared-time agireenfients apply" especially to VHF's in 
communities with#20-pei: cent or morejuinority p^ulationsl 

' 5. A nation-wide table of assignments for the noncom- 
mercial FM radio band be devised^ as a pr^iminary step 
. ' toward determining who should have prionty of access to 
•/ available cbannels. \ 

Chaiibil 26©^^ on the FM radio band be utilized in order 
to provide a w frequency fi)r which minorities can be 
.given Rrigrity*in application procedures. • * 



7. Item II of the FCC application for construction permit 
be expanded to include both television and r^dio stations 
with all types of governing boards, including governmental 
bodies and educational institutions. (At present, Item II is 
limited to television applicants which' are non-profit organi- 
zations.) 

8. Iterp II of the FCC .application for construction perm^ 
for a noncommercial station be modified to allow applicants 
to cite minority composition of ttieir respective boards as a 
merit. 

9. The FCC adopt its proposal that would allaw commer- 
cial stations facing renewal or rev^ocation hearings to sell 
out to. minority groups at greatly reduced prices (distress 
sales). 

10. The FCC adopt the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers' proposal to give a tax benefit (a form of deferred 
capiul gains) to those who sell their stations to minority 
groups.2® 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

1. The essenfce of the CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities 
Development Office should be to give particular emphasis 
to developing and implementing means by which to increase 
minority ownershJp^f stations. 

2. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Office'^should provide support for general administrative, 
•technical^ legal and financial assistance to non-profit minor- 
ity organizations interested in establishing stations. 

3. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development ^ 
. Office should actively seek putiill non-profit minority orga- 
nizations, pafticularly those located io areas .with substan- 

. tial (20 per cent* or more) minority populations. 

4. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Oiffice should research and should distribute inforpiation to 
minority organizations about public broadcasting station 
acquisit-iorijand management and provide assistance in re- 
source and technical^evelopmerrt. ' * 

y5. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
fffice, in consultation with the^CPB Radio Activities and 
CPB Television Activities Departments, should make • 
grants to non-profit Tninority oi;ganizations and nynority- 
controlled stations for the following purposes: 

(a) To cover plarrtliing and administrative costs leading up 
\ to the- acquisition o/ a construction permit. 

(b) To purchase "broadcasjling facilities equipment. 

(c) To supplement the annual radio and tele^pn CSG's 
to'pay'-ror maintenaxice of equipment and to provide 
staff' salaries. , • . , ' 

(d) To provide* for inriproy^ement and/or expansion of a 
station's facilitres. . " ' 

6. CPB should adopt the following criteria to. determine 
which non-prof it'^minority organizations are capable of es- 
tablishing public broadcast stations: ^) ability to generate 
, capital; b) a basic understanding of the local market compo- 
sition; c) a basic understanding an^ preliminary investiga- 
tion of licensing procedures; and d) demonstrated financial • 
solvency over/a specified period of time. / » 
^ It. The CPBf Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
' Office should set goals jeading to the development of at 
least five mi/ority -controlled public television and 10 minor 
ity-controll^ public Fadio stations in the hrst year of the 
office's existence^ * , , 
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By the second year .of operations, the CPB Public 



Broadcasting Facilities Development Office shouM set up ; 
schedules to establish at least one tninority-cohtrolled pub- 
lic telfevisioiv station and at. least three minorityK^qntrolled * 
pifbjic radio stations annually. c w \ 

" 9. The CPB PublicBroadcasting Facilities Development^?" ; 
Office should seek to establish minority-controlled pufclic 
radio facilities in markets with over 20 per cent minority 
populations and constituting more . than 100,000 minority 
persons in that population. (Se^ Appendix E.) This should 
not preclude pyblic radio station development in metropoli- 
tan areas on the CPB Radio Expansion Project priority list. 

^ As indicated m Table V-9 (lists of. metropolitan are§is target- 
ed by the CPB Radio Activities Department for the develop- 
ment of public radio stations ani the minority population in 
those areas), the following cities meet the criteria of minor-, 
ity populations in excess of 20 per cent of the total area 
•population and constituting more than 100,000 minorities in 
that population: Little Rock, Arkansas; Bridgeport, Con- o 
necticut (New York market); Wilmington, Delaware; Co- » 
lumbus, Georgia; rionolulu, Hawaii; Shreveport, Louisana;- 
Corpus Christi, Texas; and. San Antonio, Texas. 

10. The CPB Public Broadcasting Facilities Development 
Office should provide financial and administrative support 



for the establishment of minority-controlled public televi- 
sion stations in every maf ket'with over 30 per cent minority 
populations and over 200,000 minorit/ people in that popula- 
tion. ' ^ 

1 1 . The Rej^ional Minority Radio/Television Centers 
should be^ocated in various ai;eas of the coi^ntry. / 

12. The responsibilities of the Regional Mino^^ty Radio/ 
Television Centers would include producing minority pro- 
gramming for national distribution, training minorities in 
production and administrative management Responsibilities 
and acting as a minority-controlled Jicensee in the metro- 
politan area. ^* ^ , 

13. Different niinority groups shtoiUd control th^ Region- 
al Minority Radio/Television Centers in various gireas of 
the country, according to their concentration in the popula- 
tion. The following arrangement is suggested: Asian/Paci- 
fic Americans' in the far West; Chicanes in the Southwest; 
Black Americans in th^ Southeast; Native Americans in the 
North Central area; and 'Caribbean Latinos in the East/ 

^Northeast area. * . < 

14. CPB should advocate that the FCC reduce to four the 
number of stations which can be owned or controlled by a 
state organization. 



; FOOTNOTES • 

' Report of the National Advisory Commi^on on Civil Disorders, op. cit p. 383. , 

» The definitiOQ used by the Task Force to define "minorityiKiontroUed*' to that at least 51 per cent of the station's board of directors be minority group members. 
' TheMCisUmates arebiUedon the 1976 budKeC : 



* It should be noted. that tlim are two c&s«8 (WCBE-FM. Columbus, Ohio and WFBE-FM, Flint. Michifi:an)in which the board cortbists of an odd numb^,of 
and minority meml^rshiu falls only one short of being the maj<>rity. Because these two stations do not meet the definition for "minority-controlled'* as' u* 
they have not been mcluded in. this study. ' ^ , - . ; . , 



persons 
used here, 




terrain on a standard FM 'frequency (or the ^uivalent of a IS-mile 
id one separate control room available to provide for^local program 

. , ^ . 0 - . - ; ; ' r staff employed on an annual (12 month) bas.is, at least three of whom 

should be employed m a manageri^ and/or programming position; (5) have a minimum bperational schedule of 18 hours-a-day^ 365 days-per-y«Ar; (6) hayea daily- 
broadcast schedule • devoted primarily -to programming of good quality which serves demonstrated community need* of an eaucatioiiai.informatioriai and cultural ■ 
nat.t.^ w.fKm oi«r«.i 'f^n\ - locally produced protrram service desiirned to sewe its community of license: and i«i have a total 



l^maintainiri^ a full-service jb^oiv" (Dqnseq^entl^, tlje minirnum operating 

HK9f Ediicationaf Broadcasting Facilities Program monies. 

"Policy for Public Radio Assistance/' brochure published by CPB, July 19T7. * T 



?wH^J5?i,^P^ ^^^^ y?F »6,000.00 and wilfbe $90,000.00 for fiscal year 1^9. This amount is exclusive of CPB Community Service Grant (CSC) funds and 




air. then the abstractness would dissove. You'll get a lot more support from the minority comfnOnity then." TelephiSne interview wjtK Dan -Young, February 21, 
1978. 6 ' ^ " 

• . . ^ ' " ' ■ ' *.■■■'••«• 

• The Radio Coverage Expansion Project is currently under reVison. thus the criteria for awarding these grants and the activities for which these granta may be used 
may be modified. ^ - ^ ' • ^ • • . r ^ 

The HEW Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program was authorized by Part IV of TiUe III' of the Communications Ait of 1934, as amended. It offers grants for 
toe activation of new pub)H|^roaacast stations and for the physical improvement of existing sta^ 

" HoQM and*Senatc bills inffsduced by Representative Lionel Van Deerlin and Senator Ernest Holiings, respectively, would both transfer the'' Educational 
Broadcasting /facilities Program from HEW to the Department of Compierce. The legislation (H.R.*12605 and S. 2883) would also serve ti) increase the availability of 
programs to minorities; and women, as Well as stimulate efforts to expand ownership and employment oppdrtuaities in public telec<)mmu^ications for mindrities aiid 

' • wom^n. ^> a . • ' 

" Section 392 of Part IV oTTitle III of thdt^Jmmuniiations Act of 1934. as amerided. ' ' 

Amistad Productions, /*An Analysis of jGdvemiijpntal Policies Which Restrict NLinonties From Becoming Licensees of Public Telejiision and Radio Stotidns." 
unpublished ptoJer, Aprin9T7. • ' ' i • " 

^*%ks ^.matter of fact, the majority of poblic broadcasting stations a?*^ licensed to state nAwtaks, universities and local school boards. Of the 196 public radio 
htftwees, 126 (66 per cent) are universities, 23 (9 per cent) are«chool boards, 8 (8 per cent) are ^tafe and other institutions and 39 (17 per ceat) afre community groups. 
There are a total of 201 public radio stations, 179 FM and 22 AM. pf the 160 public television lic«%flj^. 53 (35 per cent)are licenied to universities,'28 (15 per cent) to 
state and other iiwtitutions 19 (12 per" lynt) to scfiop)boante%ndw • ' ; 

•* See CPBt^omments, Statements Seven and Nin^, filed March 31. 197^ before the FCC» in the mattJpr of ''Revision of Regulations Permitting Multiple OwnersDip of 
Non-Commercial Educational Radio and Television Statnn^ ip Smgle Markets." *> ' ' - 

Tom Wamock, "PubWkadip: The Next Teh Years/' in The Future of Public BroaJMtin'g, eds. Douglass Cater and Michael J. NylA (New York- Praeirer 



Pubhshers, 1976), p. H 

In Predident Carter's proposed public broadcasting bill, tfte HEW^Edugtional Facilities Grant ^gram wcwld be* moved to CPB. it tliat were to be the case, the ' 
Public Broadcasting racintieft Deyelopment Of ficcf could be part o^ th^fflnucatiQnal Broadcasting Facilities Program. 

See "Comments^of t$e C^rpoi^tion for Public Broadcasting in the Mai 
^ before the Federal Communications (^ommissioif* (Washington, DC. ' 



n CPB a January 3, 1977 comments (Docket No. 20735) before tl^ FCC; iHvas again ar^ed that the failune of^e FCCto set up a nationwide table of absfgnments for 



rof Chapgds in' the Rules Relating'to*Npncommerc2al Edu(:atiohal FM Broadcast Stations^* 
rix)ration for PdBlic Broliddasting, Januanr 3, 1977).! 




Additional-stations may be located, as CPB's Chief of En^e^ring Pjiil Riibin has pointed diitvii^^ channel 200 (87.9 MHz). According to the CPB comments, "Through a 
fortuitous combinatioa of circumstances, aA/'nio<yfici|tidh or; internal adjustments io tlie receiying systetn, and the use of chann^T 200 poses no real threat of 
interference to the i^jsceptign of chaninel 6 televi^ibf^ (See ppr. 15.16 of CPB conwnents before the -FCCJ.) . \ ' \ 

^ ''Minority Owhecship in Broadcastmgi Minority (Jwn^rshiprrask •Force Report" (^^hington; feC: F^eral Coi^unictftion Commibsion, May 17, 1978)^' 



Chapter Six < 

Audiencie Btesearjch in 
. Public Broadcasiting 



Introduction ^ . 

Minority families view television differently th&n the gener- 
al population in terms of program preferences and time spent 
across day parts, Minority families p^ticipate in surveys jHth 
a lower response *rate than the rest of the population utifess 
special efforts are tnade.' . ; 

Unlike commercial bn)adcasting;)public broadcasting is not < 
dependent on ratings iipon which to base aG^Vertising fees. 
Neverthelesd» all.too many public broadcast program officials 
meiisure the appeal of a prbgrasni by its ability-— or lack of it — 
ta capture the maxin\um -audience. possible; Oftentimes, pro- 
grKm officials in public broadcasting w^ho, ad the study 
indicates, are not miivQrity group members, ar^ prone to^ 
oohc/hide thaft ah audience, does not wftjnt a particular kind of 
MTogrhm without ascertaining whether V Adt it has a particu- 
iiar releyctnce^ to the needs and interests of the intended target 
""Audience, ki eff<ect, programs may 6e Sevefoped in a vacuum 
r ahd without suffideht ^planning nei^^ to define potential 
; audiences; that is,* for jvhom are we developing programs; 
what* are their interests, theit needs; how can we t)est-meet 
those needs and intgpests; and, fmally, are we, planning mth^^ 
their-input, rather than planning /ott them? This is particular- 
ly true witl^ respect to miporitiies, who, for the mo^ part, 
have not bee|\4ncluded to any measurable degree in audience 
^measurement or in community ascertainment procedures of 
breadca&t licehsees. >^ * 

^Ajpiong^ the various activities impacting on decision-making ' 
iii public broadcasting, audience research is, perhaps, one of ' 
■:.:'the l^t^understood. The extept to Which audience research;, 
,^^fect& decisions relating to minority programming and*miy 
nority audiences is understood even less. Given the wide- 
spreadjallegatibns'and assertions in the literature concerning' 
iUie'possible negative effects of current research* practic,e5.on . 
^minQlrity concerns 'in broadcasting, the Ts^k Force concluded 
/ that an ihvestiga^tion of this subject was indispensable to its 
overall effort. The goaiof this aspect of the Task Force study 
was: iO DE3JERMINE TH^ ADEQUACY AND iCC\jRACY 
'OF CURRENT >IEA§fWlEMENT .TECHNIQUES AS AP- 
. i^LlED TO MINORItV*AUDIENCES IN PUBLIC BRCi AD- * 
CASTING. / . ' ^% ^ . 

The, Task Force investigation revealed a number of find- 
ings. These were ais follows: ' _ ' -' -^ 

1. Of the 62 sta.tiou'managers (40 television and 22 radio) 
responding to a Task Force questionnaire, 48 (77.4 per cent) 
indicated ^o or infrequent ike of ratings in making program- 
fining - decisions. Approximately 7*^5 pep cent (31) of the 
. tejeyjsibfl ipanagers and 77.^ pete^q^t (17) of the -radio 
. ma^nagers; reporting stated th^t they^ilher jdo 'not', use or 



irregulariy uaje the rating seiyices. Yet 32 per cent (1^) of the 
total station managers- utilize Arbitron and.50 per, cei]t (20> 
utilize JMielsen services. : ^ . ' • ^ 

,2. The greatest-use of Atmgs data among s^tjoh managers 
du^eyed was fdr makmg p^ogram's^heduling decisions. 
, 3. The station managers reporting^ indicated that minority 
participataon^n minority program planning or . production • 
rank? tKij^^^^^^ after: 1) staff input; ^d 2) local ' 

research 'effor^^ ^ 

f.^The*c^r^ent data from existing audience rating Services 
aini%^ attribtttabU to the undei?-repre- 

sehtation of minorities in tlie research sample. * 

5. Al^ut 46 pisr cent (28) of the station manager^ reporting - 
believe^ thai community ascertainment requirements sTiould 
be "the same" for commercial and pubnc broadcasting, while 

S 38.7 per cent (24) said they believe such requirements should 
"less stringenV' Yor public^ broadcfifeting than thoi^e for - 

comrtiercikl brdadciastiftg. Only 12.9 per cent (8) 6f the station 
^ managers said they believe that the ascertainment require- 

merits for public broadcasting 8fio\ild be more demanding 

than those forcommercial broadcasting. 

6. ' Arbitron ra^io servicef pres^Qtly utilized Spanish and 
Bfack . interviewers to ijicrease the minority participation in 
their audience, jfesekrch samples. • 

''A Review x>f Current A-udience . ^ • - ? 

Research (Measurement) Practices / 

'■ A sizeable portion of what iS termed ''audience research'" 
(arid a significant portion of the resources expended on re- • 
search) really shoujd be called ^'audience measurement,",: . 
jrielding ratings, dnd Bha|ie data. These- data,' commonly re-' 
"ierreAto.ajs ;'s3mdicated data," are^puKchased from comnfier- - 
^ial research firms— for exam^^ A. C. Nielsen Oo., Arbitron 
• ^an^ dthers— which operate to serve the*needs of commercial ' 
' i , broadcasters. * ■ *^ , ' 

' Because public broadcasters use the services of these ' • 
commercial firms in attempting to gauge the size .of' their ^ 
audiences and the performance o£ their programs (in ffi^ 
same makr^r as> the commercial broadcasters), any attempt to * 
assess th^'inipact of 'research, on public broadcasting must * 
. take into acc<^nt fhe research practices used by these firms. 
; The following isXtn-ief overview of some of their practice , 
which most direcUy affect minority audience programming: ' ^ 

* ■ . ' . • ■*■ ■ ^ ^ 
• Under-representation of Non-whites in National Samples 

Tfie 1970 Gensds under-reprpsented millions of Black and 

• Spanish-spfeaking people. If thi^ can happen in the gover^i- . 
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■me.niman4ggd censils intenc^ to. account lor all people, the 
sarue thiniK can certainly hapy^j.n with the general . population ' 
. in estiniating. television vie\^iing>' ; ^ ' 

Since the 1960 and^ 197,0 Census.surytjys, Blacks, Latinos 
an(J even ciemogra'pheni have underscored the seriousness of 
this problem. Blacky claim a 10 per cent national undercount, 
> while Latinos* claim a-^' population of 16 to 23 ^million/ rather 
. than, the official estinfete of I1I.2 hiillion. , - 

^ r'elating to the problem of undeV- 

' cou'nti^ig miiio'rity^ Dopulatippa in audiencp measurement sur- 
' veys is the fact tlirft pnlyi.2(k) televnsion homt^s alr^ used by 
; the A.C. Nielsen seryice -as representative of' the viewing ^ 
patterns of the eqtire nation. To allevijite the adv^erse effects 
of 'this problem 'Kle Is er> also, through a special diafy sample- 
> conducts ra periodic a^uryey of 23 ;lk/ge markets of individ- 
-uals — rather than Households — viewing televisfon. 'Smaller 
.saq^ples of households in !M)i<f|}^ large markets as>New York^ 
; Chij:ag(^-and -^LoiJ ji'h^ele^s checks against 

- t^rors in th^* nati9rml .^^mjile. A/rhitri^n afSo uses ceHiin 
Cwfective|prdc^ures;to*c^omperTsate.for its re'latively smaH 
sample, /tpwever ameHprative these practices are, none can 
said* l^ Si^ totally satisfa;cW)ry In apc^urateiy measuring 
audiellces. especially fninori'fy audiences, j^ ' *• 

• * • . ' ^' •. 

f t u m pi pf f^qit - wh i tes in to o tie B road Ca (jejgo ry 

The practi^Q of liimpinij hon- whites into one category, as is' 
done, by some^ audience ^measuremeivt , companies, combines 
^ 'BlacKs, ^Hispamcs arid. Orientals into. one amo^rphous group. 
Such a practice faife'to'-disitinguish the viewing and listening.. 
-patterns belv^een..^nd among these groups. For eKanipl^, >n * - 
\, tefevision.* AlC. Nielsen lumps Blacks, Orientals and East. 

^Asians irH;One*category and elas'sifi^s the Spanish, population 
. with whites. On'the other hand, the Target Croi|p Index^(TGI) ' 
■ servicjB, wfeicl^ breaks out flacks, Sjjanish irtd "other'* popula- 
tions, sho.ivp drastic differef\ces, in viewing patterns aniQng. 
, minorities.^ ;^rbitron^-utilizeff^ specific breakouts'" of yaripus * 
. minority p^ulfitions only in. selected marjcets with a high ' 
wercentag^ of' Black and Spanish residents, . 

• 'Ra<*eJ^la^;Si^^ation 

i:Periional Obsirva tiaf^^*^:^* ^.^ *^ ^ " * .. 
< 'In this pro<;e^ure, fieldy^ji^^v personnel are^.called upon to • 
. *'*eyebair* the person beiMi^^iewed, SLnd to make alieter- , 
minatibni of the persoij'^' r^Pj^I or Sethnic background . This is a 
dubious and unscientifio^^actice at l^t. In the cas^.of the, ♦ 
Puke rating service; for .exarnple,,the interviewer at his "org 
her discretion classifies Spanish-sUrnamed persons as 'either .« 
|iispani^ or w^hite.N^ 



• Un(ist:ect Telephone, Numbers ♦ 
^ Itns a.*curioud, but ret^ognized, fact that tfcene is a higher 

incidence of unlisted telephones itiAnon-white households. 

According to one^rep.ort,'*. 35.6 per (^ent of .non-wjiite house-, 

holds versus L7f4 pe? cenl of white. houseTiol^s have unlisted 
^^lephones. Sev.5ral sti^tegies are ^scd to .cope with this 

problem: * / . . ; . ^ * 

. — Random Digit Dialing, for example, is one way to reaqh 
, both lis^t^d and Unlisted numbers.' In this procedune, all 

teleph6ne numbers* in a market have a chance c^-brfng 

selected. . * • ' . ' . • . * - 

^ — Expan^ied: Sam pfe.Fi-ame ( ESP) is another way of gettiig 
unlisted niimbers by getting all telephone numbers in an ^rea 
•and sui^tractin^'SLW listed and all business numbers; thus* 
yielding all' unlisted numbers||^e WrddHction.of ESF has 
caused considerable copsternation ' in the- commerciaL radio 



indistry because of changes both inhumes (the total aiidience ' 
watching a specific program or station during a i^pectfic time 
period) and quarter-hour ratings (the perdHUj^i?^ of television 
households in" a market watching a specific program during a ' 
specific 15-mihute period) positively afftc^ing youth-' and * 
ethnic-oriented stations which, under procedure, would ' 
get a larger audience share. Further expart$ion of the E^* 
has been postponed, reportedly due t5 pressure from adver- 
t^ers and ad agencies.*^ * , / ' * 

• ^Lower Response Rates _ • ' • 

In minority communities, ^ lower response rate has tradi- r 
"tionally. been viewpd as another real-world factor adversely*, . 
affecting, minority audience measurement efforts. This lower ' 
. response rate tends to distort not 6nly the total listerting"/- 
^ viewing data, but may also reduce the ability, of varioul 
minority groups ti/ be represented: in ^specific demographic^* • 
classifications that tht rating ^ervit^s provide. To offset this 
problen?, at least one company engages, in a, practice called 
"ethnic weighting/' a method of assigliipg a different, diary .// 
value; depending on the niirnber of [rdfeponses received, in 
other wordsr c^e ^hite diary migbl^Tppesent '5t>nurnber 0/ ' 
. persons, while a. Black pr'SprSnish (liai*y might equa^^ that 
same number (X) plus a number more. ' . ' - 

A. ■ - ■ '. - . ■ '• ■ 

^ • Limited Life-Sty^e Datn' . T . ^t, * ; 

Rating and marketing services 'do not' gener^i^Jr.talce. into 
cc^nsi deration the psycho graphic as well as the dempgraphic • 
, variety (that is, rac^, seix and agej^mong audiences. 'These - 
differences, beconve most 'apparent when comparing mirwrity^ 
and^non-minority consumers. ^ifWirrently Understood, psy-\ • 
chographics'is the' study of lift-styl§, ndefihed 'as the'distinc- - 
tivejcJr characteristic mode of living of a^whole^ society 'Or a 
segment of »society.^ ' .'^ ■ ^ ' \ 'l ^' ^ 

The emphasis ohjifestyle t^ particularly topical' not because 
of the changes in pppulation growth or shifts -in p.oj)uiation 
segments, but rather be<;a\ise^ greater emphasis i^ribw beiug 
placed .oat^ie^individttal as oppo^en tb thd group, Ili^this fohn ^ 

: of analysis, a person ^r group's attitudes and- justification for 
various ^cTfyitJeSt are weighted wit4i ^^reffter ^mpha$is than 
are. the demogritphics of the pernor) qr group. Fbr example, <- 
there may be vastly differerjt reasoi^s for a Mi^i):ei bkie cellar n 
wprker fcuying a certain product and tho^e iFor'his Black qo-, 
worker doirig^ sOs Factors pertaining to . their altitude and . 
their u^e of leisure- time, for example, majfc warrant t^vo^astly . • 
different advertising camjtoigns. -By the sam'e tbken, these' , 

' same Hfe-style ' diffet-ences may dictate different wajjs 16 
program fbr minority, as opposed ta white audiences. - 

Us^ of Rating^ and Other Re8ear<!h Data ^ 

l>y Public broadcasting Stations' ~ *■ • 

In an effort to determine the- extent .to which currenAiK.''' 
^research and measure men t^ala are us^rf, and fbrwhajt,; > 
purposes, a number of reSearch-rejated qttestiohs were m- 
eluaed in the Task Force Management* Questionnaire. This^-^ 
^r'questienpaire yielded the following information. / "* 
Of the 62 station' managers reporting (40 television and 22, • 
radio), only 2&.6 per cent (H) iridicatedctTiaf they routinely use 
- ratiiTgs'f pr program decision- ma king. The remainder either do 

not \j^e ratings 43 per cent (27) or uge them* irregularly 33j9, . 
" per cent (2^). There is Httle difference Tound between televi- . 

gidn and radio station managers* use of rating :^6ryices^ ^ 
^Nearly half^ of all;rrtana^ers ii^portrng^ 43(.5. pet.' cent (27) 
indicated that?" no rating sei^vice was Used. A\)6\it Wjfe per cent \ 
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(31) of the television managers and 77.3 per cent (17) of the 
radio managers use rating services irregularly or not at all. 
Of those using a rating -sjervice, 77.3 per^ centttS) of the radio 
stations luse Apbitron, while 50 per cent (20) ^f the tel(^vjsion 
stations, use Nielsen. 

A n(>ajority of the station managers 69 per cent (43) said 
they use systems other than ratings anefl community ascei^ 
tainmeht tj^sQlicit viewer/ listener opinions. All station mian- - 
agers iridicated tliet telephone^alls, Mt«rs and local surveys 
were the-mojt frequently used alteiyiati^e systems by which . 
to asSess viejiv^^listener prefec^jices. Whether any of ^ these 
systems were directed specifically at nllnority communities 
was not determined. Ascertainment, is generally inclusive 9f 
minority interests 'and views; however, it is I'lquired orily 
during license renewal periods — onc^ every Chree years. As a 
result, information gathered from minority communities dur- 
ing this process may not be' utilized on a continuous basis, 
particularly insofar as program decision-making is concerned. 
Op the other hand, local research projects, logging telephone 
calls and letters, and so forth, are listener/viewer feedback 
mechanisms which ^re traditionally not used by minorit>^ 
communities. Thus, the development of alternative systems to- 
generate feedback to public broadcast prograip offerings 
froni minorities anct^o assess the availability of public broad- 
cast prograihming Vhich serves minority communities is 
; essential. , '* 

The station managers^ primary use of ratings w§3 to make 
program scheduling d^ci§ions. Program content and program 
cancellation were, resp^tively, the second and third most 
common decisions based'on ratings. When these findings >are 
compared* with traditional under-counts of minority groups by 
rating services, one can easily understand that minority- 
targete|d programs automatically have 'two ^tril^es against 
. them-Vlimil ed target audience participation in the rating v. 
samples, aid, therefore, limited ability to.be place(jl in tradi- ; ^ 
tionally high viewer/listener consumption periods.. 

Public broadcast n^anagers^ attitudes toward ascertain- 
.ment requirements ^or non-commercial stations differ. How- 
ever, half of the i*adio managers* siirveyed (11) perceive the 
public broadcast a^certainm$bt requirements as. being "less 
stringent'* than are thps'e forctommeVcial broadcasting, while 
27.5 per cent (11) of the 40 tejevision managers gave this • 
response. (As a matter of fact, the ascertainment require- 
ments are the same for both public and commercial broadcast-* 

ing.) ^ • , . ; 

In terms of vhat^the managers would prefer in pablio ^ 
trroa^cast ascertainment^rules, six (27.3 per cent) of the radio 
managers and 22 (57^ per cent) of the television managers^ 
said they believe that ascertainment should be the same for ^ 
both public and commercial broadcasting. An equal number 
mid public broadcast ascertainment requirements should be 
'Tno re stringent" than those *for commercial broadcasting. 
' Ten (45 per cept) of the ra^ip JHanagers and 14 (35 per cent) of 
the television managers SaiS they believe public broadcast 
ascertainment rules shoul((^,be "leas stringent" than commer 
^cial broadcast ascertainment rules. Twenty-eight (46.7 per 
cent) of tjbe <lielevisipn and radio staiion 'managers. sAid they 
believe th&t the pl^ent ascertainment system for commercial 
and puBlk^ri^ip^dcasting should be maintained. * 

aIiONS^ AUDIENCE RESEARCH 
^ ^irrfttive described in detail the various me^od- ^ 
oldgic^l 'Ijpp^oaches to minority audiHenpe 'resear(?h. The fol- 
lov«n#*reipommendatibns will, provide ^dstirtg or emerging 
' resea^^fl wganizattons wjth the thinking of Oie Task Force on 




how effective minority audience research and research policy 
should be conducted and supported.^ 
The Task Force recommends that: 

1. Strategies be implemented to collect and apply sp^ial- 
ized minority research data that can be used in decisrbns 
regarding the type of minority programming to beproduqpd, 
and broadcast, its content and promotion. * 

2. In all research projects from which inferences abouV 
minority audiences are to be made, the percentage of minor- 
ities used in the audience research samples and resulting 
aptual response rates accurately reflect the nffiiority popula- 
tion of the target community. For example, a project with 
national impact should reflect thi^ following sample and re- 
sponse rate percentages of minorities — Black 11 per cent, 
Hispanic four per cent, Asian six per cent (including Chinese, 
Japanese and FiHpino) and other racial/ethnic groups 1.4 per 
cent (including American Indian, Alaskan Native and Pacific 
Islander). 

3. The number and percentage of minority participants 
(researchers and respondents) in program and audience re- 
search efforts (pilot testing or summative research) be pro- 
portionate to their pre^encejn the local or national population, 
depending ot\ whetherVfie research is of local or national 
impact. ■ . * 

4. Program content and scheduling decisions be based on 
accurate and statistically-sound minority audience research. 

- 5. Funds be allocated by the national public broadcasting 
organizations— CPB, NPR and PBS— specifically for minority 
audience research, since existfng research methods have 
proven inadequate. 

6. Professionally-trained minority personnel be used by 
persons or organizations engaged in conducting minority 
audience research to improve the response rate and validity of 
findings regarding minority populations. 

7. Ascertainment in puHic broadcasting continue to be at 
least as sjtringent as that for commercial broadcasting. 

8. The ascertainment process of all public broadcast licens- 
ees be conducted in a manner which truly, assesses the 
programming needs, pboblems ancTmterests of 'minority audi- 
ences. 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

^1. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and its 
Office of Communications Research (OCR) should be a reposi- 
tory for data (demographic*, psychographic and medja usage) 
reJevant to minority publics. The OCR should disseminate to 
all pubBc broadcast licensed a bi-annual listing of available 
minority reseirch holdings. 

° 2. All research contracts from^tEe public broadcasting 
Industry (national, regional and local public broadcast enti- 
ties),' particularly those that will result in inferences being 
made about minority audiences, should contain a statement 
w-hich specifies the requirement that the contractor will 
adhere to the criterion of proportionate minority representa- 
tion. Where this condition does not exist and the result is that 
minorities are* inaccurately*, represented, this inaccuracy 
should be clearly stated and justified. In addition, the re- 
searcher should indicate in each case what special provisions 
were devised to* increase mincJr^ty participation in the re- 
search effor# ^ . 

3. Persons or organizations letting contracts to conduct 
audience research should require that ^ the percentage of 
minority researchers as well as that of minority respondents 
be proportionate to the local or national population, depending 
on whether^e research is of. local or national ifnpact. 



^ 4. Persons or organizations conducting audience research 
. should do special studies to augment existing research data to 
improve the effectiveness of tninority program decision-^ak* 
ing regarding content, format, time placement and ability to 
generate larger minority and general audiences. 

5. Research budgets within tKe national public broadcast- . 
Ing industry (CPB, PBS and NPR) should include a line item 
designated specifically for minority audience resj^arch. 

Research studies (field research,; samples^ pools^and so 
forth) should combine both demographic (sex, ra6e and agie) 
and psychographic Qife-style) data, as well as media usage 
data, affecting minority- audiences on, both "local and nation&l 
bases, to improve the ability of pi^'grams to reach and affect 
^hose target audiences for .whom Jhey were created. 

7. The ascertainment plan /Of ^11 public broadcast licensees 
should be prepared and executed with the participation of the 
licensee's pro^m planners, fund-raisers an\j volunteer de- 
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velopers. The J^PB Office of Communication^ JRkearch 
should become a central clearinghouse for I'neCho^ologies and 
findings of all station ascertainment procedures ^so tliat 
various ascertainment models may be developed a resource 
for stations. , ' ■ \ 

.8. ^The CPB Office of Communications Research should 
.'develop (or cause to be developed) a new audience research 
and ' measurement system which would reflect and incorpo- 
rate the recommendations of the Task Force on Minorifiesi in 
P\iblic Broadcasting. ^ , 

9. In awarding contracts for minority audience research, 
the public broa_dcast industry should give preference tp 
minority-owned research organizations and /or minority con- 
tractors. 

10. Where there are research con^ponents in the public 
broadcasting industry, minorities witti expertise in research 
should be employed. 
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Appendices 



The4oHow!ij^ppendice8 were produced as part of the original task foite research for^e Formula for 
Ckcritge. Copies can be obtained by writhagUp Corporation foP PubKc Broadcasting, Office of Huniah 
Resources Development, 1111 Sixteenth S^t, N.W. Washingrton, D.C|20036. 
Appendices: 

A. MeUiodology of the Task Force Investigation 

B. Biographical Sketches 6f the Task Forc^ Members 

C. Research Design > 

D. CPB Job Categories * 

E. Trainee Sugigestions for Improving the CPB^Minority Training Graikt Progran 

F. Cities with 20 per cent or More Minority Populations ' ~ 

G. Cities with 80 pei* cent or More Minority Poptiiations 
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